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LIFE OF WYCLIFFE, 


(Concluded from page 568.) 


THE conclusion of our last no- 
tice of Wycliffe related to his 
appeal to the Pope in the affair of 
the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall, which his Holiness decided 
against him. This decision, how- 
ever, by no means damped the 
ardour of our Reformer. Other 
contests of a far more important 
nature awaited him, and from 
which more important results 
arose. Frevicedy to noticing 
some of these contests, it is ne- 
cessary to advert to Wycliffe’s 
severe sickness at Oxford, brought 
on, it is probable, by the severity 
of his labours, and the anxiety 
which he must have experienced 
on account of the state of religion 
all around him. After noticing a 
valuable work of his on the truth 
and meaning of the Scriptures, 
Mr. Vaughan says, 


*¢ But the labour of producing such 
compositions, and the excitements inse- 
parable from the restless hostilities of his 
enemies, so shook his frame at this period, 
as to threaten his speedy dissolution; and 
in truth to lay the foundation of the ma- 
lady which « few years later was the oc- 
casion of his death. Such also was the 
force of religious prejudice in the four- 
teenth century, that his old antagonists, 
the mendicants, conceived it next to im- 
possible that heresiarch so notorious should 
find himself near a future world, without 


the most serious apprehensions of ap- 
proaching vengeance. But while thus 
eonscious of their own rectitude, and cer- 
tain that the dogmas of the reformer bad 
arisen from the suggestions of the great 
enemy, some advantages to their cause 
were anticipated, could the dying culprit 
be induced to make any recantation of his 
published opinions. Wycliffe was in Ox- 
ford when this sickness arrested his acti- 
vity, and confined him to his chamber. 
From the four orders of friars, four doc- 
tors, who were also called regents, were 
gravely deputed to wait on their expiring 
enemy; and to these the same aa of 
civil officers, called senators of the city 
and aldermen of the wards, were added. 
When this embassy entered the apartment 
of the rector of Lutterworth, he was 
seen stretched on his bed. Some kind 
wishes were first expressed as to his better 
health, and the blessing of a speedy reco~ 
very. It was presently suggested, that he 
must be aware of the many wrongs which 
the whole mendicant brotherhood had ‘sus- 
tained from his attacks, especially in hie 
sermons, and in certain of his writings } 
and as death was now apparently about to 
remove him, it was sincerely hoped that 
he would not conceal his penitence, but 
distinctly revoke whatever he had pre- 
ferred against them to their injury. The 
sick man remained silent and motionless 
until this address was concluded. He 
then beckoned his servants to raise him in 
his bed; and fixing his eyes on the per- — 
sons bled, ed all his re- 
maining strength, as he exclaimed aloud, 
«I shall not die but live, and shall agaia 
declare the evil deeds of the friars.’ 
doctors and their attendants now hurried 
from his presence, and they lived to feel 
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the truth of his prediction ; nor will it be 
easy to imagine another scene, more cha- 
racteristic of the parties composing it, or 
of the times with which it is connected.” 
—pp. 8, 9. 

This anecdote is justly regarded 
as characteristic no less of the 
times than of the Reformer. In 
regard to the one, we have an 
iMustration of the superstition, 
and of the low cunning and in- 
trigue which it frequently gene- 
rated; while determined reso- 
lution and fearlessness, joined 
with dependence on God, are 
admirably displayed in the other. 
The man capable of such an exer- 
tion was fitted for great things. 

If gone | is capable of pro- 
ducing powerful effects in places 
and times distinguished by every 
advantage of science and literature; 
if, when properly directed, it is, 
under any circumstances, one of 
the most powerful instruments of 
good to the world; what must it 
not have been capable of doing 
during a period of mental and 
moral darkness such as that which 
belonged to the days of Wycliffe. 
It is exceedingly interesting to 
find that he was one of the most 
laborious of preachers, and that 
he has left many discourses, 
which still remain as specimens at 
once of his sentiments, of hisstyle 
of address, and of his other quali- 
fications as a teacher of the mul- 
titude. 


** We know not the number of sermons 
— by Wycliffe, but that copies of 
nearly three hundred should have escaped 

tory which was so long exerted to 
effect the destruction of whatever his pen 
had produced, is sufficient to assure us 
that hislabours asa preacher were abundant. 
His zeal was not of that spurious kind which 
assails the vast only, or expatiates on the 
great and the future, at the cost of every 
nearer and more, bumble department of 
duty. Accordingly, to appreciate the cha- 
racter of the Le lish ieee, & is ne- 
cessary to view him, not only as advocating 
‘the claims of his sovereign before the de- 
legates of the pontiff; as solving the 
‘questions which perplexed the English 
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Parliament; or as challenging the most 
intellectual of the age to discussion on 
the trath of his acknowledged doctrine ; 
bat as employed in the diligent perform- 
ance of those less imposing duties which 
devolve on the parish priest. It was no 
novelty to see the venerable Wycliffe in a 
village pulpit, surrounded by his rustic 
auditory ; or in the lowest hovel of the 
poor, fulfilling his office at the bedside of 
the sick and the dying, whether freeman 
or slave. Over a sphere thus extended, 
his genius and benevolence were equally 
diffused.. Previous to this period, he had 
required his disciples to unite with the de- 
votions of the Sabbath, a regular atten- 
tion to the wants of the afflicted and the 
poor. The public exercises. of that day 
being devoutly performed, the Christian 
man is enjoined ‘ to visit those who are 
sick, or who are in trouble, especially 
those whom God hath made needy by age, 
or by other sickness, as the feeble, the 
blind, and the lame who are in poverty. 
These thou shalt relieve with thy goods 
after thy power, and after their need, for 
thus biddeth the Gospel.’ It is but just 
to suppose that the preacher, who, under 
such circumstances, was forward to in- 
culcate these and similar offices of domes- 
tic charity, was himself accustomed to 
conform to them. But his favourite doc- 
trine which defined true charity as ‘ be- 
ginning at the love of man’s spirit,’ was 
so far extended as to induce him to be- 
lieve that ‘men who love not the souls, 
love little the bodies of their neighbours,’ 
and hence the work of Christian instruc- 
tion is described as «the best service that 
man may do for his brother.’ Priests who 
are found ‘in taverns, and hunting, and 
laying at their tables,’ instead of ‘ learn- 
ng God's law, and preaching,’ are ac- 
cordinzly denounced as ‘ foulest traitors,’ 
since, among the duties of their office, 
* most of all is the preaching of the Gos- 
pel; for this Christ enjoined on his dis- 
ciples more than any other; by this he 
conquered the world, out of the fiend’s 
hand ; and whosoever he be that can but 
bring priests to act thus, hath authority 
from God, and merit in his deed,’ ”— 
pp- 12--14. 


We can also ascertain his 
views of preaching, and of the 
ministerial office in general, 
These were exceedingly accurate 
and enlightened. The following 
Forage is at once a specimen of 

is sentiments and his style. 


“As the impression made by Wycliffe 
and his followers on the mind of his con- 
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temwporaries, may be attributed, in a great 
degree, to their peculiar sentiments, on the 
relative importance of preaching, it will 
not perhaps be uninteresting to the reader, 
to notice the statements and reasonings 
of the reformer on this poiut, more at 
length. ‘1, The highest service that men 
may attain to on earth,’ is said to be, to 
* preach the word of God. This service 
falls peculiarly to priests, and therefore 
God more straightly demands it of them. 
Hereby, should they produce children to 
God, and that is the end for which God 
has wedded the church, Lovely it might 
be, to have a son that were lord of this 
world, but fairer much it were to have a 
son in God, who, as a member of 
holy church, shall ascend to heaven! 
And for this cause, Jesus Christ left other 
works, aud occupied himself mostly in 
preaching, and thus did his Apostles, and 
for this, God loved them. 11. Also, he 
does best, who best keeps the command- 
ments of God. Now the first command- 
ment of the second table bids us honour 
our elders as our father and mother. But 
this honour should be first given to holy 
church, for she is the mother we should 
most love, and for her, as our faith teaches, 
Christ died. The church, however, is 
honoured most by the preaching of God’s 
word, and hence this is the best service 
that priests may render unto God, Thus 
a woman said to Christ, that the womb 
which bare him, and the breasts which 
he had sucked, should be blessed of God: 
but Christ said, rather should that man 
be blessed, who should hear the words of 
God, and keep them. And this should 
preachers do, more than other men, 
and this word should they keep more 
than any other treasure, Idleness in this 
office is to the church its greatest injury, 
producing most tLe children of the fiend, 
and sending them to hiscourt. 11. Also, 
that service is the best, which has the 
worst opposed to it. But the opposite of 
preaching, is of all things the worst ; and 
therefore preaching, if it be well done, is 
the best cf all. And accordingly, Jesus 
Christ, when he ascended into heaven, 
commanded it especially to all his apostles, 
to preach the gospel freely to every man, 
So also, when Christ spoke last with Peter, 
he bade him thrice, as he loved him, to 
feed his sheep; and this would not a 
wise shepherd have done, had he not him- 
self loved it well. In this stands the 
office of the spiritual shepherd. As the 
bishop of the temple hindered Christ, so 
is he hindered by the bindering of this 
deed, Therefore Christ told them, that at 
the day of doem, Sodom and Gomorreh 
should better fare than they. And thus, 
if our bishops preach not in their own per- 
sons, aud hinder true priests from preach- 


ing, they are in the sin of the bishops who 
ae 2 the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ’--pp. 
4—16, 


We cannot follow Mr. Vaughan 
through his details of the dis- 
courses of our reformer, or his 
illustrations of the manner in which 
he made full proof of his ministry. 
They are all exceedingly vehiable 
and interesting, and deserve the 
attention of our readers, both lay 
and ministerial. The state of any 
church, or system of churches, 
may be accurately determined by 
the character of the preaching to 
which it is accustomed. As 
it is tame or pointed; high or 
low; faithful or trimming; manly, 
energetic, and independent; or 
meagre,trimming,and time-serving, 
will be the character of the people, 
and the state of religion all 
around, 

The next important object which 
engaged the attention of Wycliffe, 
was a translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular language 
of the country. He could not 
fail to perceive the disadvantages 
which the people laboured under 
from the famine of the word of 
life which prevailed. Many, it 
is true, could not read; but 
though they could have read 
books, the best of all books, 
was not to be found in their na- 
tive tongue. Wycliffe well knew 
what some modern philosophers 
do not seem to understand, that 
the way to create readers is to 
provide books; as the way to 
create demand, is to furnish supply. 
He knew it was his duty to make 
the Scriptures accessible, and 
therefore, assured that he should 
neither lose his object, nor his 
1eward, he set himself with all di- 
ligence to translate the word of 
God. 

The history of this undertakin 
is long and interesting. Wycliffe 
appears not to have understood 
either Hebrew or Greek hiniself; 

4kK2 








he knew the Bible only in a trans- 
lation, and that translation the 
authorized version of the church of 
Fane. Instead of spending time 
in debating whether under these 
disadvantages he ought to do the 
best he could with the Latio 
Vulgate, or let the work alone, 
‘because he could not appeal to the 
sacred fountains of verity, Wyc- 
liffe did the work, and produced 
the first entire version of the 
Scriptures for the use of our 
countrymen. 


** How far he was assisted in this great 

work is unknown. There is a notice at- 
tached to one of his Bibles, whieh attri- 
butes a translation of a portion of Baruch 
to Nicholas Hereford. ‘The statement is 
in less durable ink, and bya different hand 
from the volume itself, but is probably 
correct. We know that copies of the 
whole or of parts of the vernacular scrip- 
tures were now multiplied with surprising 
rapidity. 
, Among the manuscripts which have 
escaped the fury of our native inquisitors, 
are several which appear to have been 
‘completed before the decease of the re- 
former. The effect we learn from other 
sources besides the invectives of Knighton. 
It was at no mean costs of labour, of re- 
proach, and of danger ; and with a view 
evidently, to the accomplishment of pur- 
poses generous as those to which the zeal 
of primitive evangelists was devoted, that 
this service was performed. In the page 
of history its memorial is preserved, and 
preserved as that of an achievement which 
of itself must vest the name of Wycliffe 
with a peculiar halo, in the recollections of 
every man regarding the dissolution of the 
papal thraldom in this island, as the fall 
of ignorance, oppression, and impiety.”’— 
pp. 50, 51. 

We cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Vaughan had entered more 
fully into the subject of Wyc- 
liffe’s translation. It is to the 
shame of England that his Old 
Testament is still locked up in 
MS., never having been printed. 
We have only been able to con- 
sult the New Testament, which 
has passed through two small edi- 
tions, and which furnishes one of 
the finest specimens of the state 
of our language at the period. 
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Though. only a translation of a 
translation, it contains all the 
words of eternal.life, in a manner 
calculated both to enlighten and 
instructthe reader. Mr. Vaughan 
has given a specimen of the Old 
Testament in his appendix. But 
we should have liked a critical 
examination of the whole ;—whe- 
ther it appears to be the entire 
prodvction of one mind ;—which 
of all the MSS. now existing, is 
to be regarded as Wycliffe’s ;— 
whether he implicitly follows the 
Vulgate throughout, or availed 
himself of any other helps within 
his reach ;—whether it throws any 
light, as it no doubt does, on the 
readings of the Vulgate at the 
time. Will none of the monks of 
Cambridge or Oxford perform this 
office? The honour of giving a 
critical history of this version, is 
yet reserved for them, and we will 
not despair that some of them will 
be ambitious enough to enjoy it. 
Nay, we live in hope, though we 
fear ‘‘we have fallen on evil 
days,” of seeing his Old Testa- 
ment one day in our library. Both 
Lewis and Baber have contributed 
a little to the above inquiries, 
but thesubject is still rather started 
than discussed. 

That all who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus must suffer per- 
secution, it was the fate of Wyc- 
liffe to experience in no smail 
degree. This zeal, in connexion 
with his well known sentiments, 
exposed him to many dangers 
from the inveterate adversaries of 
trath and piety. But out of them 
all the Lord delivered him. We 
cannot follow Mr, Vaughan in 
his narrative of the Reformer’s 
trials, intrepidity, and deliver- 
ances; but we must select the 
account of Wycliffe’s appearance 
at the convocation at Oxford. 

** The assembly on which it devolved 
to ascertain and to decide on the opinions 


of Wycliffe, consisted of the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, the Bishops of Lincoln, 
Norwich, Worcester, London, Salisbury, 
and Hereford, with a numerous selection 
of doctors, together with the Chancellor 
of the University, and many of the infe- 
rior clergy. Around these also, the laity 
were crowded as auditors, variously inte- 
rested in the design of the meeting. Be- 
fore this imposing array of authority and 
learning, and all marshalled against him, 
stood the rector of Lutterworth. More 
than forty years had now elapsed, since 
Oxford had first become pleasingly con- 
nected with his sympathies. Through that 
long period it had been more or less his 
home ; and viewing it as an establishment, 
formed to nurse the intellect of the nation, 
in subservience to religion and philan- 
thropy, he had always been among the 
foremost to defend its jurisdiction as inde- 
pendent of foreign controul, and especially 
of that which proceeded from the papacy. 
He was now grey with age, or rather, per- 
haps, as the effect of those religious soli- 
citudes, and that mental activity, which 
appear always to have surpassed the ability 
of his feebler nature, and to have been 
constantly exposing him to the inroads of 
disease. The place in which ‘he now 
appeared, and under the charge of so much 
delinquency, had frequently echoed to the 
utterance of his praise by admiring con- 
verts; and to the sound of his voice, as 
the advocate of doctrines endeared to the 
purer ages of the church. Nor is it to be 
supposed that his numerous followers had 
become suddenly extinct. But at this 
moment the scale of power had so far de- 
scended in favour of the established super- 
stitions, that, like another Elijah, the re- 
former stands apparently alone amid the 
generation of his countrymen. Still, 
while certain affecting recollections, were 
doubtless fresh within him ; and while his 
present circumstances were quite alarming 
enough to have shaken even an extraor- 
dinary mind; such was his conviction of 
the goodness of bis eause, that his firmness 
remains wholly unbroken. His defence 
we have seen, was such as toextort from 
adversaries the praise of an unrivalled 
acuteness; and his written confessions, 
which through the same channel bave been 
transmitted to us, contain the most dis- 
tinct announcements of whatever he had 
previously taught on the sacrament to 
which they relate. That two confessions 
referring to thisarticle should be attributed 
to him, will be in part explained by obser- 
ving, that the one is in latin, and the other 
in the vernacular language. In addition 
to which, the first treats the question in a 
style, which the more learned of his 
judges must have felt to be adapted to their 
taste, but for the purpose of defeating 
them with their own weapons ; while the 


English document touches but distantly 
on the distinctions of the schools, and 
framed to meet the popular apprehension. 
It was not unusual to exact confessions 
from suspected persons in this double 
form ; and had those of Wycliffe disclosed 
any abandonment of opinion, both would 
probably have been read with studied pub- 
licity in the schools of the University, and 
from the pulpits of the clergy. this 
manner the twenty-four articles had been 
published, which were condemned some 
months previously by the synod at the 
preaching friars.” —pp. 132-~134, 


The effect of this meeting 
seems to have been the dissolu- 
tion of his connexion with Oxford. 
On the confessions, particularly 
in regard to transubstantiation, 
which he is there supposed to 
have made, Mr. a has 
some pertinent remarks, vindi- 
cating Wycliffe from the charge 
of timidity or tergiversation, 


‘‘ Walsingham felt himself obliged to 
concede, that Wycliffe’s confession was a 
re-assertion instead of a renunciation of 
his doctrine ; but the sagacious Henry 
Knighton, while inserting the above paper 
in his annals, describes the reformer as re- 
canting his opinions to escape the pains of 
death. Under shelter too, of this feeble 
authority, the calumny has often been re- 
peated ; and it still continues to be the 
ground of insinuations designed to fix upon 
Wycliffe the reproach of disingenuousness 
and timidity. This kind of proceeding 
may sometimes have arisen from weakness 
and misapprehension, as would seem to 
have been the case with Knighton; in 
others, from indolence ; and in many it is 
difficult to view it but as the effect of that 
imperfect reverence for truta, which, whe- 
ther in politics or religion, is too com- 
moply the result of party zeal. The 
denial, indeed, of transubstantiationin the 
above documents, is too evident to require 
farther notice; and if there are expres- 
sions in both which betray some hesitation 
of thought, as to the precise manner in 
which the body and blood of Christ are 
really present with their visible emblems 
in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, it 
is certain that these expressions were by 
no means peculiar to the present crisis. 
On the contrary, they had long been, and 
they continue ever after to be, of such 
constant occurrence, in his numerous 
writiogs whenever this topic is referred 
to, that a volume might be filled with 
extracts, exhibiting every shade of senti- 
ment and language observable in these 
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more formal statements of his creed.” — 
pp 138, 139. 


We wish it were in our power 
toNtfack Mr. Vaughan in the 
account which he has given of 
Wycliffe’s opinions, and of his 
numerous writings, which must 
have been examined with vast 
labour and care, to enable the 
author to furnish the extended 
and valuable information to be 
found in his work. But as our 
limits altogether forbid this, we 
shall confine our remaining ex- 
tracts to the last days of the 
venerable man. 

The following extract exhibits 
the temper with which the Re- 
former continued to the last to 
discharge his duties; and the 
firmness with which he con- 
stantly anticipated the worst evils 
which his fidelity might pro- 
voke, 


ss ¢ Know we not, that Peter wist well 
how he should spend God's treasure, so 
as to profit his church? Who dare 
then put on Peter the charge, that he 
was negligent in this, that he spared 
that treasure of God which Popes now 
wisely dispense? All men, therefore, 
but especially prelates, should oversee 
their state and their life, whether it he 
according to God’s law, or after the 
customs of the fiend. Such a reckon- 
ing every man should make, every day 
of his life; for this is a common word 
with many saints, ‘each time that God 
hath given thee, will he ask full sharply 
as to how thou hast spent it, whether 
well in his service or amiss.’ That reckon- 
ing should each man fear, but espe- 
cially high-priests, for their office is more 
perilous, And however men feign, their 
office is told in the law of Christ, how 
they should be occupied in three things 
as shepherds They should wisely lead 
their sheep into the sound pastures, of 
God’s law, and always put their own 
life to save their sheep against wolves. 
And these shepherds should not fice in 
the time. when thieves slay the sheep, 
nor covet more the wool than they 
covet their soul’s health, for that is 
the wolf's intent. If it be thus they 
take the office of shephurds, then are 
t wolves from the beginning. It 
follows then, that the time spent in la- 
bouring fur high estate, for riches, or 
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any other than God's worship for the 
profit of their sheep, by the rules of 
God's law, is time wasted.” The preacher 
concludes a series of similar admoni- 
tions by observing that ‘such over- 
sight of our life, and especially of high 
prelates helpeth the church, and maketh 
men to fear God and serve him well,’ 
The rector of Lutterworth could not be 
insensible, while reiterating these severe 
maxims on the various points of Chris- 
tian and clerical obligation, that the 
strictest comparisons would be fre- 
quently made between his published sen- 
timents, and his general conduct. In 
the case of such a man, the only con- 
clusion to be fairly adopted is, that his 
daily practice was such as fully accord- 


ed with his public instructions.” — 
pp. 255, 256. 
Mr. Vaughan could furnish 


little information of his last hours, 
and the following is the conclu- 
sion of the narrative of Wycliffe’s 
life. 

** We are now approaching the close 
of the Reformer’s history, and the pas- 
sages from his writings which have oc- 
curred, must afford sufficient proof, that, 
as the evening of life was felt to be de- 
scending upon him, his devout antici- 
patious of future repose, his zeal in the 
cause of Christian reformation, and his 
feglings as to the penalties which per- 
secution might award to him, were all 
greatly purified and elevated. To op- 
pose the errors which time, and custom, 
and law had established; and to pub- 
lish aloud the truths contained in the 
Christian Scriptures; he affirms to be 
the imperative obligation of every Chris- 
tian man, and to be such notwithstand- 
ing the evils incurred, should be scorn 
and poverty, imprisonment and death. 
The course of activity, which would 
assuredly bring these consequences along 
with it, is variously and minutely de- 
scribed; and is strictly that, which 
formed the daily employment of the 
rector of Lutterworth. It was, therefore, 
in constant expectation, that the cell of 
the convict, and the horrors of the stake, 
would ere long be added to the con- 
tumely and poverty of his allotment, 
that the closing years of his life were 
passed. His auditors well knew, that 
no wrath could equal that, which would 
be certainly excited, by his opposing 
the mass of those fictions in relation to 
the soul and the future, which had ena- 
bled the priesthood to attract to them- 
selves their vast possessions and their 
secular power, Tho-e fictions were ne- 
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vertheless assailed, and the purposes to 
which they were applied, are described 
as those which could prove ensnaring 
but to the children of antichrist. While 
uations are called upon, to reject much 
of that spiritual authority which their 
religious guides bad assumed ; their rulers 
are urged, as they would escape at the 
day of doom, to divest that class of men 
of the needless wealth, and of that vain 
authority, which certain delusive tenets 
had enabled them to acquire; and which, 
according to the Scriptures, were daily 
exposing the blind and their leaders to 
the same pit of destruction. The lan- 
guage of his conduct, amid the growing 
power of his enemies, would scem to be 
to this effect. ‘To live, and to be silent 
is, with me, impossible—the guilt of 
such treason against the Lord of heaven 
is more to be dreaded than many deaths. 
Let the blow therefore fall. Enough I 
know of the men whom I oppose, of 
the times on which I am thrown, and of 
the mysterious providence which relates 
to our sinful race, to expect that the 
stroke will ere long descend. But my 
purpose is unalterable. 1 wait its com- 
ing !’ 

*¢ The temper of his chief opponents 
was sufficiently known, to satisfy bim 
that the continuance of his personal li- 
berty, and even of life, arose less from 
their inclination than from their weak- 
ness. But his anticipation of a season, 
in which their power would be equal to 
their malice, were not to be realized. 
The fact admits of explanation. It was 
known, that the Duke of Lancaster still 
entertained a favourable judgment of bis 
character; the papal schism absorbed 
the attention of the pontiffs; and the 
domestic disquietudes in this country, 
had long rendered the factions who 
governed it, in a great degree fearful 
of each other. In addition to these 
causes, as serving to delay the introduc- 
tion of more sanguinary persecutions, the 
declining health of the Reformer should 
be noticed. It was probable that his 
career would soon terminate: and with 
him, his partisans, may have been -ex- 
pected to disappear. Previous to his 
death, he needed the assistance of a cu- 
rate in performing his parochial duties, 
In this infirm state, however, he con- 
tinued at times to officiate; and he is 
said to have been employed in admini- 
stering the bread of the eucharist, when 
assailed by his last sickness. The para- 
lysis which now seized his frame, de- 
prived him at once of consciousness, and 
after a short struggle, issued in the re- 
moval of bis devout spirit to the abode 
of natures more congenial with his own. 
This event happened on the last day of 


December, in the 1384. Many good 
men have hes gag called ry their 
rest, while thus occupied. We know 
not that it was so with Wycliff + but 
we know that he was taken ‘ (rome 
evil to come.’ It is not the p 

of the biographer, to supply the defi- 
ciencies in his materials, from the stores 
of his imagination, or we might dwell 
on the probabilities of the spectacle ex- 
hibited, in the death chamber, and the 
burial scene of such a man! We leave 
his enemies to indulge their feeling of 
triumph, and his followers to mourn a 
loss, which no second man was to supply.” 
—pp. 256—259. 


Our readers need not be in- 
formed, that thirty years after his 
death his enemies took vengeance 
on his bones—they dug them up 
and burnt them. The ashes of 
the Reformer felt it not—the 
were thrown into the rivulet whi 
passes Lutterworth. ‘ Hence, in 
the language of Fuller,’ they 
were conducted to the Severn, 
the narrow seas, and the ocean; 
and thus became the emblem of 
his doctrine, which was to flow 
from the province to the nation, 
and to the many kingdoms of the 
world.” 

We must now take our leave 
of Mr. Vaughan, with regret 
that we have not been able to 
do greater justice to his work ; 
but with the highest satisfaction 
in the work itself. As a piece 
of biography, illustrative of the 
period, it is invaluable. The 
new facts which it brings to light, 
discover the laborious diligence 
of the biographer ; while the rea- 
sonings founded on them dis- 
play a power of generalization 
—and an accuracy of thinking 
of a very superior order. His 
extended view. of the character 
of Wycliffe, which we could not 
touch without spoiling, is drawn 
up with great discernment, and 
graphic felicity; while the good 
sense and piety which pervade 
the whole work, are calculated 
to render it useful to every class 
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of readers.' In some places the 
style is capable of improve- 
m and here and there an 
o phical and grammatical 
e occurs. But these are 
trivial blemishes, which admit of 
easy correction. On the whole, 
though we regret that it should 
have been reserved to our times 
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to furnish a life of our immortal 
Reformer, we do rejoice that it 
has fallen into the hands of one 
whom, though we have exa- 
mined his work with critical im- 
partiality, we rejoice to recog- 
nise as a friend and honour as a 
brother. 
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¢¢ Faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.”—Rom. x. 17. 
Doct. 1. That the word of God 
is given to the children of men. 
God has been graciously pleased 
to speak to us, and is still speak- 
ing. 

3. That divine revelation is ne- 
Cessary to true religion. 

This is plainly taught us by 
the Apostle’s argument here: that 
faith comes by hearing the word 
of God, and therefore without 
the word of God there could be 
no faith—no religion. 

I. For ExpiicaTion, By 
religion, we mean that regard of 
the rational soul to God, which 
is its great duty and felicity. 
Religion is our due observance 
of God, and our well grounded 
expectations from him. To be 
religious, is to pay our homage 
to our Sovereign Lord, so as to 
secure his favour. It is a bond 
upon the soul by which it is 
obliged to God. 

Upon the first intimation, that 
there is a God that made us, 
there cannot but arise an awe of 
him, and the sense of an obliga- 
tion we lie under to him: that 
light of nature cannot but carry 
with it this law of nature, 


2. By divine revelation, we 
mean the supernatural discovery 
which God makes of himself, and 
his will to the children of men— 
the word of God, as it has been 
spoken at sundry times and in 
divers manners to the children 
of men since the fall. That which 
was immediate by voice, vision, 
dreams, or inspiration. That 
which was mediate by tradition, 
or Scripture. I distinguish it 
from the mere- light of nature 
which men are born with, and 
those conclusions and deductions 
which are bolted out purely by 
our own reasoa, upon the view of 
what we see, without any such 
divine assistance—if indeed there 
be any such in some. Thatwhich 
a thinking and considerate man 
may infer from the observation of 
himself, and the rest of the visi- 
ble creation, is that which I call 
the light of nature; and that 
which he is otherwise taught, and 
which comes by hearing, not by 
seeing, I reckon to be divine 
revelation, for that hearing comes 
by the word of God, some way 
or other transmitted to us. 

3. This divine revelation I take 
to be necessary to true religion, 
so necessary that I see not how 
there can be any true religion 
without it. Itis necessary as its 
fountain and foundation. 
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(1.) It is the fountain of reli- 
gion, from whence it must first 
take its rise. So that, if God 
had never made any such dis- 
coveries of himself and his will 
to us, there never had been any 
religion, Man, when he was re- 
volted from God, would never 
have found the way to him again 
—would never have done any 
acceptable duty to him; nor have 
obtained any happiness in him, 
if God had not been pleased to 
give him direction. Wisdom 
could not have been found any 
where else, Job xxviii. 12; xxiii. 
27, 28. 

(2.) It is the foundation of 
religion, by which it is supported, 
and without which it would either 
be quite lost, and fall to the 
ground, or be so miserably cor- 
rupted and vitiated, as to become 
utterly incapable to answer its 
ends, and to be as bad as no reli- 
gion at all. 

It is so the foundation of it, 
that without divine revelation 
man would infallibly sink either 
into atheism, or polytheism. A 
specimen of which our own day 
and land gives us. They that 
set up the authority of reason 
to confront the Scriptures, I fear 
are little better than downright 
Atheists. And they that set up 
the authority of the church to 
confront it, I fear are little better 
than downright idolaters. 

For the further explication of 
this doctrine, and to anticipate 
an objection against it, I -shall 
premise, 

1. That we do not deny the 
usefulness, but only the  suffi- 
ciency of natural light. 

1.) The light of nature is cer- 
tainly of great use in religion— 
it is the candle of the Lord. 
The light of reason is, that which 
lighteth every man, and that 
comes from the Son of God, 
the eternal word, as Creator, John 

N.S. No. 48. 


i. 9; compare ver. 3, 4, the 
light of men, i.e. the light of 
reason, Reason is of use to 
help us to read, and undggstand, 
and improve the book the 
creatures. Those do no real 
service to religion and revela-~ 
tion, that run down and descry 
reason and natural light, ‘as if 
these were contrary the one to 
the other, as if an irrational soul 
were the subject of faith. The 
Apostle appeals to natural light, 
1 Cor. xi. 14, compare ver. 13, 
Judge in yourselves. The influ- 
ence that God by it has upon, 


. and the hold he has of, the con- 


sciences of men, is much for his 
honour, and for the honour of 
religion in many instances, and 
of great use in God’s government 
of the world. 

2.) But it is not sufficient in 
man’s fallen state. It is of use 
as far as it goes; but it comes 
short. It is not enough, it will 
not serve to recover man from 
his lapsed state, nor to restore 
him to the favour of his Maker. 

There is need of something 
further, 

(1.) To rectify its mistakes ; 
the original light of nature is 
true and certain; but by the 
fall of man, the lantern it is 
put in, is so defaced, that un- 
der the umbrage of its authority 
a great deal of false light is cast. 
As there is need of reason and 
judgment to correct the errors 
of imagination, so there is of 
revelation to correct those of rea- 
son. To set these things in a 
true light, which by reason of 
the darkness of the understand- 
ing, and the bias of the affec- 
tions, had had false colours put 
upon them. 

(2.) To make up its deficiency, 
To help us out, and oj us on 
there, where the light of nature 
leaves us, and can give us no 
assistance. Revelation shows us 

4L 











that which the natural man un- 
derstands not, and opens the way 
which the vulture’s eye has not 
a in the course of God’s 
pr e miracles were wrought 
or deliverance and supply there, 
where ordinary means failed, and 
not till then: as the manna, 
when they had eaten all their 
bread: so revelation is given to 
direct us there, where the light 
of nature leaves us at a loss, 

2. That we do not hereby con- 
demn those as in a hopeless con- 
dition, who have not the advan- 
tage of external revelation as we 
have. 

1.) What have we to do to 
judge another man’s servant? 
We condemn not any as in a 
hopeless condition. To their 
own master they stand or fall, 
Rom. xiv. 4. The question con- 
cerning the salvation of the hea- 
thens I think not proper to be 
put. Their case is confessedly 
so bad, that we have all the 
reason imaginable to be thank- 
ful that it is not our case. But 
that it is desperate, is more 
than we can say. That is a 
matter to be left as the word of 
God has left it, undetermined. 
That there is not salvation for 
any but by Christ is certain; 
but whether they may not possi- 
bly be saved by Christ, who 
have not the explicit revelation 
of him, is not certain. Who are 
we that we should limit the mercy 
of God? 

2.) It iscertain that the heathen 
that perish will be judged by no 
other law than that which was re- 
vealedtothem, Thisis plain, Rom. 
ii, 12. That which condemns them 
is because they know not that 
which might be known, Rom. i. 
19; and when they knew God, 
verse 21, and they liked not to 
retain, verse 28. God is not that 
hard master who reaps where he 
has not sown. They that never 
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had the Scripture, shall never be 
judged for sinning against the 
Scripture; butfor rebelling against 


the light they had. This will 
make the condition of those that 
enjoy the Gospel more intolerable 
than theirs, because they have not 
so much to account for, Matt. xi. 
21, &c. 

8.) Thosewho have had no Scrip- 
tures, yet might have benefit by 
Divine Revelation. Many excel- 
lent good things were known, and 
done among the heathen, which, 
doubtless, owed their original at 
first to Divine Revelation, trans- 
mitted to them by tradition. What 
virtue and devotion was among 
them, no question, was from God. 
The seven precepts of the sons of 
Noah might convey something ; 
and it has been abundantly proved 
that the wisest of the philoso- 
phers borrowed their best thoughts 
surreptitiously from the divine ora- 
cles, See Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles. 

And besides what secret ways 
God might have of communicating 
himself and his grace to some 
among them, we know not. Cyrus 
was God’s anointed, though he did 
not know it, Isa. xlv. 1.4. Light 
shining in darkness, John i. 4. 
Though a letter comes to our 
hands from an unknown writer, 
and by an unknown messenger, 
yet we may take instruction from 
the letter. 

It follows here, have they not 
heard? Yes, so that we may 
allow it possible that there might 
be some true religion even among 
the heathen, and yet maintain that 
divine revelation is necessary to 
true religion. 

II. For Tue Pproor of this, 
our controversy lies with the 
deists, Those men of corrupt 
minds, who, because they are 
baffled in their attempts against 
the divine being, and beaten out 
of their strong holds of Atheism, 
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have recourse to this as the next 
shelter. They will allow of a 
Divine Being, but will by no 
means admit of a divine reve- 
lation. Not only the Scripture, 
but all other discoveries of the 
divine being and will are alike 
stuff and jargon with them. 

But if there be a God there 
must be religion, and it is certain 
that if there must be religion 
there must be revelation. For 
proof of which, 

1. Consider the secrecy and 
sovereignty of the divine will. 
There cannot be any acceptable 
obedience to God but what is ac- 
cording to his mind; and who has 
known, or could pretend to know, 
the mind of the Lord? Rom. xi. 
34. We cannot by searching find 
out God, Job xi.7. It must be 
by hearing. How can we please 
ancther if we do not know his 
mind, and how can we know his 
mind but by his word? See 
1 Cor. ii. 10,11. Those have very 
low thoughts of God and religion 
who think a speculative head, and 
a fruitful fancy sufficient to furnish 
out an acceptable religion. Surely; 
see Isa. lv. 8,9; 1 Cor. i.25. How 
wide from the mark did they take 
their aim, who made the propo- 
sals, Mic. vi. 6, 7. 

2. Consider the pravity and cor- 
ruption of the human nature. Man 
by nature is infinitely below God, 
and so needs to have direction 
from him. But by sin he is es- 
tranged from God. Fallen man 
can never find out the way tohap- 
‘yeaa without divine revelation; 
or we find we labour under dark- 
ness, so that we cannot order our 
speech; see Psalm xiv. 2. 4; 
tin. iii. 11; are liable to"many 
errors and mistakes, The leprosy 
of sinisinthe head. In other dis- 
eases, a man may be his own phy- 
sician, but not ina phrenzy; see 
Eph. iv. 18. The natural man 
(the Greek,) the mere animal man, 
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that is destitute of the spirit of 
wisdom, he understandeth not 
these things, 1 Cor. ii. 14, See 
how man is born, and them tell 
me, Job xi. 12. ” 

3. Consider the experience of 
all those that have not had the 
light of divine revelation, or but 
few and feeble rays of it. Look 
into the case of those nations of 
the earth that had no other guide 
but that of natural light. How 
vain they became in their imagi- 
nations; how absurd in their wor- 
ship; how vile in their morals, 
Those that had not the word of 
God, soon lost God himself, and 
wandered in endless mazes. The 
Jews that had the benefit of reve- 
lation, though sometimes they be- 
came idolatrous, yet, by that help, 
recovered from it again; but the 
best philosophy of the heathen 
could never cure their idolatry, nor 
rectify their mistakes. What a 
posture did the gospel find the 
Gentile world in—their religion 
brutish, devilish, unnatural. And 
is not revelation necessary ? 

4. Consider how many things 
there are which are necessary to 
religion, which cannot be attamed 
to without revelation. See the 
apostle’s argument here, verse 14, 
how shall they call? 

1.) There are things to be known, 
which, without divine revelation, 
we cannot come to the knowledge 
of, and which yet we are concerned 
to know. Blind religion can 
never please a seeing God, and 
yet the religion of those who have 
no other guide but that of their 
own blind understanding can be 
no better. Where divine revela- 
tion is not, what can there be but 
ignorance and error? Revela- 
tion is necessary to other know- 
ledge. 

(1.) Of the nature of God; and 
there can be no true religion where 
that is not. The light of nature 
doth, indeed, tell us that there is a 

4.2 
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God, Something or other that is 
the best of beings, and the first of 
causes, but without revelation who 
can tell what is his name, or what 
is his son’s name? Ps. xxx. 4. 
Those that wanted revelation ran 
into the most wild and extravagant 
notions that could be concerning 
God, and by a wretched train of 
errors, at last levelled their gods 
with the meanest of creatures, and 
the vilest of men. How could we 
have’ known God by his name 
Jehovah, or by that name, Exod. 
xxxiv. 6,7; if he bimself had not 
proclaimed it? It is easy to say 
that the light of nature shows us 
that God is wise, and powerful, 
and good, but it is easy to see that 
there were many who had the 
light of nature, that yet thought 
ollerwiee concerning him. No 
man has seen God at any time, 
and therefore, John i. 18. 

) Of the original of the 
world, It is very requisite that 
we know the God we serve as the 
creator of heaven and earth, Heb. 
xi, 3. Much of our religion will 
be built upon this. Now how can 
we know this but by revelation? 
The heathen philosophers, with all 
their reasonings, could not dis- 
cover it. Some attributing it to a 
casual hit of atoms; others make 
the world eternal, as Aristotle. 
Endless disputes there were about 
this, which made it useless in 
practical religion. By divine re- 
velation we are led to the know- 
ledge of it. He that made the 
world has told us how he made it, 
Gen. i., which one chapter doth 
more service to true religion than 
all the writings of the philoso- 
phers. 

(3.) Of the corruption of the 
human nature. It is necessary to 
know this in order to that humilia- 
tion and mortification which is 
essential to religion. But with- 
out revelation, we know little of 
our disease, its causes, or symp- 


toms; which are necessary to be 
inquired into in order to a cure. 
We know the streams, but could 
never have traced them to the 
corrupt fountain without the as- 
sistance of revelation. Who but 
God could give an account of 
mankind, asthe Ps. xiv. 2. and 
Gen. vi. 5.2? Who but he could 
lay open the deceitfulness of the 
heart? Jer. xvii. 9, 10. 

(4.) Of the way of reconcilia- 
tion between God and men. The 
knowledge of this is necessary to 
religion. We find ourselves ob- 
noxious to divine wrath—natural 
conscience chargeth us with guilt 
—our own thoughts accuse us, 
Now, we could never find out 
how we might be reconciled, if it 
were not revealed to us. Who 
could ever have thought of the 
interposal of the Son of God; 
and yet, without some treaty of 
peace, there could be no amicable 
communion between God and 
man: and so no religion, 2 Cor. 
v.19, Those that wanted revela- 
tion were here at a perfect loss. 
The original of sacrifices, I doubt 
not, lay in divine revelation, else 
there had never been any such 
thing ; but, for want of revelation, 
how absurd and impious were 
they in their atonements and ex- 
piations. Witness their human, 
or, rather, inhuman sacrifices. 
Divine revelation shows us a 
broken Christ, the great sacrifice 
of atonement, and a_ broken 
heart, the great sacrifice of ac- 
knowledgment — two paradoxes 
to them that had only natural 
light. 

(5.) Of the invisible world, 
and the state of separate souls, 
The knowledge of this is highly 
necessary to religion, since all 
religion is a preparation for this : 
but how did the heathen talk of 
this, as blind men do of colours. 
Piato and Socrates hesitated. 
When Paul, at Athens, spoke of 
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the resurrection, and the judg- 
ment to come, they were amazed. 
See Acts xvii. 18. 20. But di- 
vine revelation leads us within 
the veil—gives us a prospect of 
the future state—brings life and 
immortality to light—tells us of 
something on the other side death, 
which otherwise would be wrapt 
up in obscurity. The philosophers 
were sceptics concerning it—spoke 
doubtfully. 

2.) There are things to be done 
which we cannot do without the 
conduct of revelation. There is 
need of divine revelation. 

(1.) To settle the difference be- 
tween good and evil. The cor- 
rupt understanding of man is apt 
to put the one for the other, Isa. 
v. 20. out of a natural averseness 
and inclination to evil. It is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that God, 
whose will is the sovereign rule of 
good and evil, should let us know 
what his will is. Micah vi. 8. 
Natural conscience doth much in 
this matter, but it is apt to be 
bribed and biassed; and if men 
be a law to themselves, they will, 
by degrees, become lawless, and 
find out ways to suppress the law. 
It is, therefore, necessary that 
there should be some rules given 
from God, by which conscience 
should bear rule, and its authority 
should be supported, which, other- 
wise, would be in danger of being 
run down and trampled upon. It 
is necessary there be a certain 
law as a touchstone, or supreme 
rule, 

(2.) To settle the correspon- 
dence between earth and heaven. 
Religion consists much in the 
worship and adoration of God. 
Now, without divine revelation, 
we know not bow and in what 
way to go about to worship God. 
What are the ordinances we must 
attend upon him in—what homage 
we must pay, Ps. lxv.1. Praise 
waits expecting direction. How 
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shall we call, ver.14. The hea- 
then for want of this fell into 
most gross absurdities in their 
worship, which was scenical, lu- 
dicrous, and profane. Here, 
therefore, revelation is of abso- 
lute necessity. 

(3.) There are things to be had 
which we cannot obtain without 
the assistance of revelation. 
Who knows what is good for a 
man, Eccles. vi. except God tell 
him, who knows us better than we 
know ourselves. God has, by 
revelation, provided for our feli- 
city and comfort much above 
what was by the light of nature. 

1. Revelation is necessary to 
the satisfaction of our inquiries 
in the greatest things. The law 
and the testimony is the end of 
controversies. Philosophy was 
perfect scepticism in its inquiries 
after the chief good, but revela- 
tion is a sure word of prophecy— 
footing for the endeeniling: 
God’s ipse dizxit is a ne plus ultra. 
Nothing else gives a satisfactory 
solution to that query—What 
shall I do to be saved? 

2. It is necessary to peace of 
conscience. A guilty sinner that 
is conscious to himself of his 
deserts can hardly reason himself 
into a settled quietness, if he has 
not some word of God to fasten 
upon. Peace is the fruit of his 
lips, Isa. lvii. 19.; it is he that 
speaks it, Ps. Ixxxv. 8. We 
cannot be reconciled to ourselves 
till we hear some word of God 
pacifying us—no rest for the soul 

ut in that ark. 

3. It is necessary to our sup- 

ort under affliction. They that 
ad it not, were forced to depute 
against sense, and fortify them- 
selves with an imagined apathy. 
But what ease can a man have 
under the pressures of this pre- 
sent time, that is in doubt con- 
cerning God’s providence, and 
favour, and a future state? No- 
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thing but God’s Word will be our 
songs in our pilgrimage. See 
David’s experience, Ps. cxix. 92. 

4. It is necessary to our com- 
fort in death. With what fear 
and trembling did those who had 
any tender sense of things look 
upon death that wanted divine 
revelation? Anima vagula— 
Adrian. How can we walk in 
the valley of the shadow of 
death without fear of evil, unless 
we have some word of God to 
stay ourselves upon? To have 
no other relief but this, that we 
are going to a God that will do 
what he pleases with us, is cold 
comfort to what it is to our 
father. 

Use “1. If divine revela- 
tion be necessary to religion, 
then those that set up human rea- 
son in opposition, or in compe- 
tition with divine revelation, what- 
ever they pretend, are enemies to 
religion, as the Socinians. Take 
heed of all opinions that derogate 
from the honour of divine revela- 
tion—that make any thing to 
appear doubtful which is plainly 
revealed in the Word of God— 
that reject any of God's sayings, 
beeause hard, and such as they 
cannot understand or bear. We live 
in an age in which we have need 
to fortify ourselves even against 
these open assaults of the gates 
of hell. Those that go about to 
undermine our foundation, the 
Apostles and Prophets, aim at 
no less than the overthrow: of 
our building. Be _ established 
in this truth, and be able to de- 
fend it. 

2, This speaks the honour of 
religion ; that its rise and extrac- 
tion is divine and heavenly. It 
is not of man, nor by men— 
allusion, Gal. i, 1. It is not the 
creature of man’s private fancies, 
nor is it supported by the interests 
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of men. No. It is founded upon 
the Word of God, how much so. 
ever it is despised: it is thus 


dignified ; thus effectually  se- 
cured. Being founded on so 
firm a basis, the gates of hell 
shall not prevail agaiyst it. This 
magnifies faith, that it comes from 
the Word of God. 

3. What a great mercy is it 
that we have the benefit of divine 
revelation. Herein God has com- 
mended his love to us, that he 
has given us so sure a guide, so 
certain a rule. Lord how is it? 
John xiv, 22. It is a distin- 
guishing favour. Considering 
what he has revealed, things of 
the greatest moment. To whom? 
To mean and vile creatures. In 
what an obliging way! He has 
not dealt so with other nations, 
Ps. cxlvii. God had no need of 
us, or our services, or religion, 
and yet he was pleased to re- 
veal himself. How early, how 
frequently, how clear these dis- 
coveries have been ! 

4.. Let our faith concerning 
divine revelation be more and 
more confirmed. See the pressing 
necessity of it. See how revealed 
religion is witnessed to by reason 
and the light of nature; as Chris- 
tianity is witnessed to by the law 
and the prophets. See revelation 
repairing the decays of natural 
light, perfective of it, concurring 
with it, and no way contradictory 
to it. See it reasonable to ex- 
pect some other revelation than 
that of nature, and reasonable to 
believe this to be it. 

5. Let us not receive the grace 
of God herein in vain. If we 
have the Word of God, we have 
a talent to trade with: a price put 
into our hands to get wishons. If 
we that have revelation be with- 
out religion, it will be more tole- 
rable for Sodom, &c. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Stitt etetnd 


FORMALITY AND FANATICISM. 
As the power of conscience is hard 
to be wholly subdued, the great 
majority of mankind seek to soothe 
its painful stings by some sort of 
religious rites and observances. 
This is a fact which the history of 
the human species clearly exhi- 
bits, in whatever way it is ac- 
counted for by the philosopher. 
Admitting, however, that con- 
scious guilt is the source whence 
it flows, we shall be prepared to 
contemplate, without surprise or 
perplexity, the effects to which it 
gives rise. If, for example, 
amidst the fiery ordeals of perse- 
cution to which the first Christians 
were subject, the apostle desig- 
nated some as having the form of 
godliness, but denying the power 
thereof; we may confidently ex- 
pect to find a much larger pro- 
portion who have this character in 
our own times. ‘‘ He,” says Ad- 
dison, ‘‘ who lives in the habitual 
practice of any voluntary sin, ac- 
tually cuts himself off from the 
benefit and profession of Chris- 
tianity, and whatever he may call 
himself, is, in reality, no Christian, 
nor ought to be esteemed such.” 
The justice and importance of this 
remark cannot be questioned, for 
vast numbers around us wear the 
general garb of religion, but still 
live and walk in the spirit of the 
world. ‘‘ They profess that they 
know God, but in works they 
deny him, being abominable and 
disobedient, and unto every good 
work reprobate.” Their piety is a 
specious show, an empty shell, a 
body without soul. It should 
seem, as we have above intimated, 
that there is a strong tendency in 
our fallen nature to settle upon 
the lees of formality. The Jews, 


during our Lord’s mysterious so- 
journ and personal ministry on 
earth, were wholly engrossed and 
absorbed by a multitude of reli- 
gious ceremonies. They were 
punctual to a scruple, in frequent- 
ing the temple and the synagogue, 
in repeating their prayers, and per- 
forming their vows, though all 
this was heartless task-work ; 
yet on the number and exactness 
of such observances, they fixed 
their dependance, and raised their 
credit. Having the form of know- 
ledge, and of the truth im the law, 
they made their boast of God, and 
deemed themselves his special 
favourites. But ‘ he is not a Jew, 
says Paul, who is one outwardly, 
neither is that circumcision which 
is outward in the flesh; but he is 
a Jew, who is one outwardly, and 
circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, and not in the letter ; 
whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” But the evil which the in- 
spired writer here meant to mock 
and reprobate, was not confined to 
one people, or one age; it is every 
where too prevalent. Of all the 
bodies or communities which bear 
the Christian name, the Romish 
church has given the greatest 
scope and sanction to will-wor- 
ship and formality. The priest- 
hood has multiplied its mysteries, 
and ceremonies, and services, as 
if ambitious to occupy every 
period and gradation of life, with 
one uniform system of dazzling 
pomp and pretension, Sacra- 
ments are appointed for child- 
hood, penances, and pilgrimages 
for mature age, and at the approach 
of death, extreme unction; and ‘to 
conclude the solemn ceremony, 
(to use the language of Mr. Lin- 
gard, a prophet of theirown,) the 
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eucharist is administered as a 
viaticum or provision for the jour- 
ney to a better world.” Nor do 
the adherents of Rome only 
extol the magnificent and complex 
ritual to which we are now refer- 
ring ; even some Protestant writers 
lavish their eulogies upon it. Mr. 
Southey, in his Life of Wesley, 
attributed more benefit to the do- 
minion of popery in Europe, than 
the facts of history will justify. 
“A religion of rites and cere- 
monies,” says he, “‘ was as neces- 
sary for the rude ferocious nations, 
which overthrew the Roman 
Empire, as for the Israelites when 
they were brought out of Egypt. 
Pomp, and wealth, and show, 
were essential to its success.” To 
Oppose argument to this loose rant, 
would be an ill compliment to the 
understanding of ourreaders. The 
melancholy fact must be admitted, 
that there are dead formalists in 
all communities. Where know- 
ledge and spirituality are wanting, 
though men bring in their full tale 
of religious duties, they are of no 
value. 

Fanaticism may, in many points, 
be contrasted with formality. The 
enthusiast or fanatic is carried 
away by the airy flights, and lost 
in the wild dreams of imagination. 
His religious fervours are not re- 
gulated or tempered by the dic- 
tates of an por woul | and dis- 
criminative judgment, and, of 
course, break out into every kind 
of extravagance. He soars in an 
elysium of his own, and looks 
down with contempt on common 
mortals, who grovel in the dust. 
“The ingredients of which enthu- 
siasm is generally composed,” 
observes Lord Lyttleton, “ are 
these: great heat of temper, me- 
lancholy, ignorance, credulity, 
vanity, and self-conceit.” Those 
who are thoroughly inflamed with 
fanatic fire, become the subjects 
of violent emotion, and are alter- 


Formality and Fanaticism. 
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nately filled with terrors and rap- 
tures, which mock and baffle all 
description. That ignorance and 
credulity should aid the progress 
of this internal malady, can be 
accounted for on rational princi- 
ples. ‘It is extremely curious,” 
says Dugald Stewart, “‘ that when 
an imagination which is naturally 
phlegmatic, or which, like those 
of the vulgar, has little activity, 
from a want of culture, is fairly 
roused by the descriptions of the 
orator and of the poet, it is more 
apt to produce the violence of 
enthusiasm, than in minds of a 
superior order. By giving this 
faculty occasional exercise, we 
acquire a great command over it. 
As we can withdraw the attention 


at pleasure from objects of 
sense, and transport ourselves 
into a world of our own; so, 


when we wish to moderate our en- 
thusiasm, we can dismiss the ob- 
jects of imagination, and return 
to our ordinary perceptions and 
occupations. But in a mind to 
which these intellectual visions 


, are not familiar, and which bor- 


rows them completely from the 
genius of another, imagination, 
when once excited, becomes per- 
fectly ungovernable, and _ pro- 
duces something like a temporary 
insanity. Hence the wonderful 
effects of popular eloquence on 
the lower orders; effects which 
are much more remarkable, than 
what it ever produces on men of 
education.” In fanaticism we 
generally find a large infusion of 
vanity, conceit, and presumption. 
Superstition sinks and _ shrivels 
the mind; fanaticism raises and 
expands it, but it is a delicious 
elevation and expansion. Sublime 
ideas and animated feelings are 
blended with notions the most 
idle, absurd, and_ ridiculous, 
The dupe of fancy and delusion 
conceives himself favoured with 
the inspirations of heaven, and 
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exults in the discoveries and 
prospects opened to his view, as 
well as the delights and transports 
granted for his enjoyment. When 
this mania passes from an indivi- 
dual, by the aid of a powerful 
sympathy, into many minds in 
quick succession, the effects pro- 
duced by it are often deplorable. 
Witness the commotions of the 
Bianchi, or white-robed brethren, 
who appeared in Italy at the 
close of the 14th century; witness 
the excesses of the Anabaptists 
in Germany, about the time of 
Luther; witness the declared 
opinions and overt-acts of some 
of the Fifth Monarchy-men in 
England, during the Common- 
wealth. 

But, is religious enthusiasm a 
danger to which the generality of 
men in our country, and in our 
times, is peculiarly exposed? a 
danger which calls for almost an 
exclusive caution and vigilance ? 
Judging from facts, it may be 
confidently answered, no. Where 
there is one heated fanatic, there 
are at least fifty cold formalists. 
But in religion, as in politics, to 
those who place all virtue in a 
quiet conformity to established 
usages, and a calm contentment 
with things as they are, the least 
indication of spirit and energy is 
appalling. If a few sparks fly, 
we shall have a conflagration ; 
if the winds rise and rufile the 
lazy atmosphere, we shall have a 
hurricane. Apathy and indiffer- 
ence, as regards the interests of 
eternity, pass unobserved; while 
the ebullitions of intemperate zeal, 
always create alarm. Nor is ita 
little remarkable, that they are 
constantly the most apprehensive, 
who are the least susceptible of 
excitement. We have good rea- 
son to believe, that the people 
who profess to fear enthusiasm, 
are no more likely to be affected 
by it, than the polar ice is likely 
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to be dissolved by the solar 
rays. 

It cannot have escaped the 
attention of judicious and candid 
observers, that severer censures 
are usually levelled against excess 
of religious zeal, than the oppo- 
site extreme of defect. Wesley 
and Whitefield are always held 
up to view as raving fanatics, 
by the downy doctors of theo- 
logy. Many a plump convivial 
parson, who is cold on all other 
subjects, begins to wax warm 
when these names are mentioned. 
Even Mr, Ingram, on the. In- 
crease uf Methodism, and Mr. 
Nott, in his published sermons 
on Enthusiasm, have ransacked 
every old diary and magazine, 
in which they could find any 
rash or ill-judged expression, 
calculated to exhibit the persons 
to whom we have just referred, 
in an unfavourable light. But is 
it fair, is it just, to overlook the 
excellences of such characters, and 
eternally expatiate on their weak- 
nesses and errors? And ought 
their own ingenuous concessions 
likewise to go for nothing? Mr. 
Whitefield, towards the close of 
life, acknowledged, with sorrow, 
that his language, both in preaching 
and writing, had sometimes been 
hasty and unwarrantable. “* My 
journals,” says he, “ were some 
of my most early performances, 
written too in the first heights 
of my popularity, (which is apt 
to make the strongest head run 
giddy,) in the midst of which, 
persons often do things which 
after-experience and riper . judg- 
ment teach them to correct and 
amend. There is generally much, 
too much severity, in our first 
zeal, at least there was in mine.” 
Surely some allowance should 
be made for those who thus 
frankly acknowledge and lament 
the mistakes and errors into 
which they have been hurried, 
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We are not saying, that en- 
thusiasm, in sacred things, is to 
be cherished and encouraged ; 
we are not intimating, that pre- 
miums and prizes should be held 
out to kindle it, as is dove im 
the arts and sciences, All en- 
lightened and sincere friends to 
the cause of Christ will labour 
to extinguish and suppress it; 
but they ought to take especial 
care that their efforts are not 
misdirected, and levelled against 
true piety under a false name. 
Every one who marks the open- 
jogs, and follows the leadings of 
Providence, or implicitly relies 
wn the power and grace of the 
Holy Spirit, is not to be stig- 
meatized as a wild fanatic; every 
ene who puts forth vigorous ex- 
ertions to rouse the careless to 
serious thought and inquiry, is 
net to be represented as another 
Mautzer, prepared to move sedi- 
tion, avd break asunder the 
bonds of social order. Perhaps, 
in nine cases out of ten, those 
who bear the brand of enthu- 
siasm, whatever be their views, 
hapes, or impressions, will be 
found to lay no claim to extra- 
ordinary gifts, or new regulations. 
If, in aspiring after intimate com- 
munion with the -Deity, they lay 
too much stress on sudden im- 
pulses, and illapses of the Spirit, 
we may lament their weakness, 
or want of judgment, without 
execrating every principle which 
actuates them. We should be 
careful too, lest, in reprobating 
the effusions of a heated brain, 
we indiscriminately condema 
effects, which spring from a 
purer source. Those cool think- 
ers, who are for doing every 
thing by calculation and theory, 
are, after all, but ili qualified to 
become reformers. Their pro- 
mises are magnificent and im- 
posing; but we look in vain for 
any beneficial results. Whatever 


philosophy may assert or pretend, 
Christianity requires us to pray 
and trust, as well as reason and 
reflect. The formalist forgets 
that religion has chiefly to do 
with the heart. There divine life 
has its seat and centre; there 
new principles and motives are 
planted; there spirituality, and 
peace, and joy, are diffused. It 
avails little to have clear ideas 
of God and his law, of Christ 
and his Gospel, of heaven and 
its glory, if the affections re- 
main dormant and unmoved; yet 
who does not see numbers en- 
trenched in a cold orthodoxy, 
that are entire strangers to the 
vital, soul-elevating power of 
genuine religion? Who does not 
hear the self-applauding pharisee, 
with an air of consequence, ridi- 
culing and reprobating that ar- 
dour of devotion which he has 
never felt, and of course cannot 
duly estimate? It should cer- 
tainly be the aim and study of 
the sincere Christian to avoid 
dangers on the right hand and 
on the left; to-be zealous with- 
out incurring the charge of rash- 
ness, and prudent without sink- 
ing into timidity or torpor. ‘That 
we may keep the medium be- 
tween those extremes which have 
been marked out, it will be 
wise to gain an intimate ac- 
quaintance swith the lively ora- 
cles of God, to imitate the 
brightest examples held up be- 
fore us, and to form our esti- 
mate, both of sentiments and ac- 
tions, in the full light of eter- 
nity. 

Amicus B, 
September 10, 1828. 


BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS QF 
AN EARLY NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTER, 

As every scrap of authentic infor. 

mation respecting the early uon- 
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conformist ministers of pious and 
evangelical character, mast be 
precious to the editors and readers 
of the Congregational Magazine, 
the fullowimg account of one of 
those highly esteemed wortliies 
is submitted to their inspection ; 
as evem his name has not been 
hitherto recorded amongst the 


interesting lives of his brethren,’ 


whieh have been given to the 
publie. 

The Rev. Thomas Budd ap- 
pears to have been a native of 
Kingsbury Episcopi, Somerset- 
shire, of respectable family, and a 
gentleman of real property, as 
well as a popular and usefal mi- 
nister of the gospel. From very 
scanty materials, consisting only 
of a Register of Baptisms and 
Marriages, and the reminiscences 
of conversations on the subject, 
with two ayed persons, many 
years since, an ample account of 
this minister cannot be anticipated ; 
yet the writer wishes to rescue 
from total oblivion the name and 
character of a consistent professor, 
which, otherwise, must soon be 
lost; as it is more than probable 
he is the only person now living 
able to perfornr the task. 

Mr. Budd, it is believed, was a 
student at one of our Universities, 
at the time when the ushappy Act 
of Uniformity passed ; with the re- 
quisition of which intolerant and 
arbitrary law he appears never 
to have complied, and, conse- 
quently, was not ordained a mi- 
nister of the prelatical chureh, 
but’ left the University, at that 
perilous time, a decided noncon- 
formist. Thereupon, it is conjec- 
tured, he came home into his 
native parish ; but'how or by whom 
he was ordained to the Christian 
ministry is not known. 

Mr. John Ostler, a gentleman 
of West Lambrook, in the parish 
of Kingsbary, and of very ancient 
family in the village, who, in his 


outh, was a member of thie church 
m London, then under the charge 
of the justly celebrated Dr. Guise, 
informed me, when he was an old 
man, that Mr. Budd, who baptized 
eleven children of his father’s fa- 
mily, was engaged at first as an 
occasional preacher at Middle 
Lambrook Meeting; but upon 
some dispute with the other 
preachers of the place, supposed 
to be on theological points, he se- 
parated from them, as did many 
of his hearers; and there is the 
strongest reason to conclude they 
were the evangelical section of 
them. This is gathered from their 
recorded names in his Register of 
Baptisms im my possession, and 
the religious sentiments professed 
by a few pious descendants and 
others whom I knew in my 
younger days. 

At this separation, Mr. Budd 
opened his own house, at Higher 
Burrow, in the same parish, as a 
place of public worship. I have 
been shown his study by the present 
tenants, and his hall, which is a 
commodions room for divine wor- 
ship, will contain a considerable 
congregation. I feel pleasure in 
reflecting that this louse, a liun- 
dred and forty years since, was a 
Bethel, ‘‘ the house of God, and 
the gate of heaven,” to many pious 
characters of my native paristr, 
who have long since put off their 
mortal attire, and been clothed 
with immortality. The village in 
which this once-consecrated house 
stands, contains only about ten 
houses, (though the neighbourhood 
is pretty well sprinkled with inha- 
bitants,) and iw situated under a 
beautiful and elevated’ Tumulus, 
called Burrow Hill, where, it is 
said, the dust of some ancient 
kings, who fell near the place in 
battle, remains awaiting the final 
judgment. From this Burrow, it 
is probable, the parish was named 
Kingsbury. 
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That Mr. Budd’s ministerial 
labours were blessed by his divine 
Lord, is evident from the circum- 
stance that he had thirty commu- 
nicants who sat down with him at 
the Holy Supper, as regular mem- 
bers of his rural church. The 
writer may be pardoned for re- 
cording that his great grand- 
mother, Mrs. Edith Royse, wife of 
Mr. Robert Royse, of Rodwell 
House, a woman of genuine piety, 
was associated with this little 
community. 

This good minister of Jesus 
Christ began his baptisms, ac- 
cording to his register, at Kings- 
bury, in 1681, and at Martock, in 
1685, the very year in which the 
Rev. James Stevenson, the ejected 
and exellent vicar of the latter 
place, died, who had preached for 
some time prior to that event, in a 
** licensed house, upon Charles’s 
indulgence,” not having more than 
eight pounds a-year from his 
people. 

It does not appear that Mr. 
Budd was ever the minister of any 
congregation at Martock; from 
which circumstance, as he baptized 
as many of that parish as of his 
own, it may be concluded that 
some of the Martock people fre- 
quently crossed the River Parret, 
which divides the two parishes, to 
attend divine service at Burrow ; 
as many people of Kingsbury, not 
many years since, attended for 
worship in the very ancient meet- 
ing-house at Martock. 

Indeed, it is a fact well known, 
that serious country people did 
not formerly hesitate to go a few 
miles to hear the glorious gospel, 
and to worship in a society where 
the power and grace of the Lord 
Jesus were apparent. Village 
preaching, in places but two or 
three miles from each other, 
with the design to raise a Con- 
gregational church in each place, 
will, necessarily, defeat the at- 


tempt, though it may spring from 
the purest philanthropy, and be 
attempted by an _ enterprising, 
gifted, and holy Home Missionary. 
Surely the friends of gospel truth, 
and congregational worship, can- 
not for a moment suppose that 
village churches will or can be al- 
ways supported by fereign aid, yet 
this must be the case, or they will 
sink, if professors, who live only 
a few miles apart from each other, 
resolve to domiciliate churches ; 
unless their ministers should be 
pluralists to a degree hardly 
known. It is believed, that even 
in London, were our churches 
stripped of all those members who 
reside more than two miles from 
their accustomed places, a_ la- 
mentable reduction would be 
effected. The writer is decidedly 
of opinion that village preaching 
ought to be prosecuted with a ju- 
dicious and comprehensive view to 
the formation of such evangelical 
societies as may have both the 
will and the power to — 
their own chosen pastors and ap- 
proved forms of worship. But this 
will necessarily require the united 
assistance of the friends of religion 
from a number of surrounding vil- 
lages, to uphold, with social com- 
fort, and relative influence, such a 
church. Toconclude a rather long 
digression, the writer begs to de- 
clare, that his best wishes and 
prayers on behalf of the village 
preaching of the present day, is, 
that it may be attended with the 
divine blessing, and that small 
congregations in the same district 
may have the good sense, public 
spirit, and uniting charity, to in- 
cline them to form a respectable 
religious interest, in the most con- 
venient place, which may be called 
their ‘* Zion,” to which the little 
tribes around may repair, espe- 
cially on the Lord’s-day, as the 
beloved centre of their holy solem- 
nities, 
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Perhaps it will be observed, 
Mr. Budd was strictly a village 
pastor. He certainly was. But 
be it remembered, he possessed 
real property, and his church and 
congregation were composed of 
persons, whose places of abode 
were miles from Burrow in every 
direction ; nevertheless, they met 
as his hearers and communicants, 
at least on the Lord’s-day, as one 


Christian society in their minister’s- 


consecrated hall. 

The following extract will be 
deemed by many a curiosity, as it 
is transcribed verbatim from the 
middle of Mr. Budd’s Register, 
written by his own hand, under 
the title “ A Register of persons 
married by Thomas Budd, mi- 
nister.” 

«©1688. 

‘¢Thomas Sugar, son of Henry Sugar, 
of Bower Henton, in the parish of Mar- 
tock, and Mary Willey, daughter of Joha 
Willey, of Middle Lambrook, in the 
parish of Kingsbury, were married the 
20th day of March, 1688, at Middle 
Lambrook Meeting-house. Their purpose 
of marriage being first published there 
three several Lord’s-days, and the consent 
of their fathers being first declared.” 


There are three other marriages 
registered in the same form as 
this. 

I shall conclude these humble 
gleanings with a little anecdote, 
which will illustrate the fragrant 
recollection of Mr. Budd’s holy 
ministry long after his decease. 
When very young in years and 
the divine life, I happened to visit 
a very old woman, who was in 
dying circumstances, and who, 
after I had conversed and prayed 
with her, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, you 
talk and pray like Mr. Budd.” 

No doubt, Mr. Budd’s conver- 
sation and prayer were those of a 
judicious father in Christ, but 
mine the incoherent prattling of a 
little child. 

5. R. Pirrarp. 


Martock, Nov, 6, 1828. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Heb. vii. 12—16. 


Merariepévne yap rijc iepwovrvne, 
é& dvaykne kal vdpov perabeac 
yivera. ’Eg’ bv yap Néyerat ratra, 
purse érépac peréoynxey, a6’ ic 
vbcele mposécynxe te Svorcagrnply. 
TIpddndov yap bre @ Iovda avare- 
rudkev 6 Kiproe hoy, sic Hv oudhy 
ovdey rept iepwoiyne Mwoiioijc 
éddAdnoe’ Kal mepisodrepov ere 
Karacy\by éorwv, ei Kara riy dpor- 
dryta Medyeredéx avicrarae lepede 
€repoc, “Oc od card vopor évrodjiec 
capkivne yéyovey, adAd_ kara 
Cvvapiy wae a&karadvre. 

“For the priesthood being 
transferred, of necessity a trans- 
ferring of the law also ensueth, 
For he, respecting whom these 
things are said, pertaineth* to 
another tribe, from which no one 
attendeth* at thealtar. For it is 
evident, because from Judah our 
Lord arose, concerning which tribe 
Moses spake nothing relating to 
priesthood; and it is yet more 
abundantly evident, since, accor 
ding to the similitude of Mel- 
chisedec, another priest ariseth 
who is made [such], not according 
to the law of a transitory com- 
mandment, but according to the 
power of an indissoluble life.” 


In this attempt to translate an 
important passage, considerable 
light appears to be thrown over the 
whole, by rendering dre because. 
“« For it is evident that our Lord 
sprang out of Juda,” say the 
English translators, and in the 
same manner is dre rendered in se- 
veral modern versions, But the 
structure of the language in the 
context seems obviously to require 
drt to be rendered because. Let us 
observe the mode of expression in 
verse 15, Kal mepioodrepoy ere 
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carddnyér tor, ei. kot. d. What 
is “* yet more abundantly evident, 
since, or because,* according to 
the similitude,” &c.? Unques- 
tionably something already re- 
ferred to, and this surely cannot 
be that our Lord sprang out of 
Juda. And then the apostle’s ar- 
gument requires rc to be under- 
stood in this sense; for the capi- 
tal truth which he is labouring to 
establish, and which the Hebrew 
Christians would be most reluctant 
to admit, is this, that the Mosaic 
religion is abolished, and the Chris- 
tian religion is introduced into its 
place. This proposition, as laid 
down in v.12, 13, may be thus 
paraphrased. ‘Phe priesthood being 
transferred from Levi to Christ, of 
necessity there is a transferring of 
the law or religion of the Levites 
to the law or religion of Christ. 
For the person respecting whom 
it is said that he is a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchi- 
sedec, belongs to another tribe, 
from which no one ministers at 
the altar. Therefore the priest- 
hood, and with it the religion of 
which that priesthood formed so 
conspicuous a part, is abolished, 
and the religion’ of which Christ is 
the High Priest is established in 
itsroom. ‘Phen the sacred writer 
proceeds: ‘For this is manifest, 
ag beeause our Lord sprang 
rom Juda, coneerning which tribe 
Moses said nothing relating to 
priesthood; and [secondly], itis still 
more strikingly manifest, because, 
aecording to the order of Melchi- 
sedee, another priest ariseth, who 
is constituted not by @ transitory 
commandment, but by an ordi- 
nance perpetual in its duration.” 
Heinrichs in loe. 
Byra. 
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EUROPEAN SKETCHES, BY AN 
AMERICAN MINISTER. 


No. I[II.—GENEVA. 

February 27, 1828. 
I wAve turned aside a little, as 
you will perceive, from my direct 
course to Paris, in order to visit 
this farfamed city; the cradle of 
Protestantism, the nursery of 
learning, and the residence of 
some of the most distinguished 
men whom the world has seen, 
And I am happy to say, after 
spending two or three days. here, 
that I have not been at all dis- 
appointed in respect to the ob- 
ject of my visit. I have indeed 
seen much to deplore; for it is 
well known that, in a moral and 
religious point of view, the glory 
of Geneva has departed, and you 
walk only amidst the wrecks of 
her former greatness; but not- 
withstanding this degeneracy, it 
is a spot to which the heart of 
every Protestant must be at- 
tached by some of the most in- 
teresting associations, I con- 
fess to you, as ] have walked 
over this ground, with which the 
ashes of illustrious men of other 
days have mingled, and as I 
have lingered in these churches, 
in which Calvin and his coad- 
jutors blew the trump of the 
Reformation, an air of sacred- 
ness has come over my feel+ 
ings, which [ should not find it 
easy to describe. . If it has been 
partly a superstitious feeling, I 
am sure it has been principally a 
rational veneration for the br 
racters of men whose names will 
ever be dear tothe church‘of God, 
though their spirits have long since 
ascended to heaven. 

I left Lyons on Friday last, in 
the Diligence, and reached this 
place after a journey of about 
twenty-four hours, The appear: 
anee of the-country on this route 
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has been more diversified than 
that of any part of France which 
I have yet seen. There has been 
a pleasant variety of hills, and 
vallies, and rivers, and villages ; 
while the distant Alps, lifting 
themselves among the clouds, 
have presented an aspect of na- 
tural grandeur, which to me is 
quite unparalleled. The most 
considerable town through which 
I have passed is Nantua, situ- 
ated in a pass of Mont Jura, 
at the extremity of the lake of 
the same name, and containing 
about 3000 inhabitants. Charles 
the Bald is said to have been 
poisoned here, after erossing the 
Alps in the ninth century. At 
Belle Garde, we stopped to visit 
the spot where the Rhone loses 
itself for a considerable distance 
under ground. It disappears 
with a prodigious noise among 
the rocks, and, after a subter- 
ranean passage of nine hundred 
feet, appears again, not as the 
impetuous torrent which was en- 
guifed, but as a majestic river. 
On leaving Belle Garde, we 
ascend the right bank of ‘the 
Rhone, as it winds its way 
along the steep base of Mont 
Jura. Here is the narrow pas- 
sage described by Julius Czsar 
in the first book of his Com- 
mentaries. In the midst of this 
narrow road stands the fort of 
L’Ecluse, one of the ancient for- 
tifications of Savoy, which is 
suspended over the river, flanked 
by a vertical rock, and confined 
between two ravines of immense 
depth. It is not known when or 

whom this fort was originally 
built, though it is said that the 
inhabitants attribute it to a very 
ancient and honourable origin. 
It was destroyed by the Aus- 
trian army in 1814, but has since 
been rebuilt. Soon after leaving 
this fort,’ the country becomes 
level; we have Mont Jura be- 
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hind us, and the valley of Geneva 
opens upon the eye in a beautiful 
and extended landscape. A mile 
or two from this place, we had a 
~~ view ef Ferney, distant 
rom hence about five miles, fa- 
mous for having long been the 
residence of Voltaire. We also, 
just before our entrance into the 
city, passed the Chateau des 
Delices, an old but magnificent 
building, in which this apostle 
of infidelity, for some time, re- 
sided. I was exceedingly re- 
joiced to find myself within the 
gates of the city, not ently be- 
cause 1 had anticipated my visit 
here with great interest, but be- 
cause I was excessively wearied 
with my journey; and the mere 
so, as 1 was obliged to converse 
continually with my fellow 
sengers, and my limited know- 
ledge of French rendesed a con- 
stant effort necessary, in order 
either to understand them, or to 
make myself understood, 

On Sabbath morming, I at- 
tended public worship at the hos- 
pital, and heard an evangelical 
sermon from Mr. G., an Epis- 
copal clergyman, of York, Eng- 
land. The congregation, I should 
think, might have consisted of 
150 persons, who, I was informed, 
were chiefly English, though there 
were among them a few Gene- 
vese. ¥ took the liberty, at the 
close of the service, to introduce 
myself to the preacher; and when 
J expressed to him my satisfac- 
tion on hearing in Geneva the 
truths which he had been preach- 
ing, he replied, that he was 
happy not —_ that those truths 
were preach there, but that 
they were approved and relished 
by a large part of his hearers. 
In the afternoon, I attended a 
French service at the chapel of 
Doctor Malan, who is well known 
in America as having been ex- 
pelled from the chureh of Ge- 
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neva, on account of his peering 
and preaching the evangelica 
doctrines. His chapel is a small 
building, which stands in his gar- 
den, about half a mile from the 
city, and was built by himself 
after his separation from the 
church of Geneva, through the 
assistance of some friends in Eng- 
land, The congregation, I sup- 
pose, last Sabbath, consisted of 
about two hundred and fifty; 
and [ must say, that I have rarely 
seen an assembly, whose appear- 
ance was more indicative of so- 
lemnity and devotion, Dr. M.’s 
appearance and manner in the 
ulpit~are quite peculiar, though 

think extremely well adapted 
to produce an effect, His prayers 
seem to breathe, in an uncom- 
mon degree, a filial veneration 
for the Divine character; indeed, 
they appeared to be the simple 
aspirations of a child resting with 
contidence on a Father’s bosom. 
It is due, however, to candour to 
say, that Dr. M. is regarded by 
many of his evangelical brethren, 
particularly in England, as carry- 
ing some of his religious views 
to an unwarrantable extreme; an 
evil to which he was peculiarly 
exposed, as well from the warmth 
of his natural temperament, as 
from the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed when the 
light of Gospel truth first shone 
into his understanding. 

The population of Switzerland 
is, at present, about half Catho- 
lic, and half Protestant. It is an 
interesting fact, which I have 
learned from several sources, that 
about three weeks ago, a Catholic 
priest in France, who had set him- 
self to answer a pamphlet written 
by a Protestant, was actually con- 
vinced of his error in the course of 
his investigation, and has openly 
renounced Popery, and come to 
this place to request ordination in 
the Protestant church. In the 
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Canton of Geneva, there are about 
17,000 Catholics, and 14 Catholic 
churches; but in the city, which 
contains 25,000 inhabitants, there 
is but one Catholic church, which 
includes not more than a tenth of 
the whole population. 

T have already alluded to the 
well known fact that the Protes- 
tant church of Geneva has greatly 
departed from the faith of the 
early Reformers. Most of their 
present ministers are unquestion- 
ably Unitarians of the German 
school, though I have reason to 
believe that there are some exce 
tions. Here, as in most places in 
France, I understand that there is 
very little that charity herself can 
believe to be vital piety. It is 
difficult to conceive of a more dis- 
tressing comment on the state of 
religion here, than is found in the 
fact, that not professors only, but 
ministers, think it a very innocent 
thing to spend part of the Sab- 
bath .a a party of pleasure, or in 
a ball-room! The Theological 
School, which is a branch of the 
Academy, numbers about 40 stu- 
dents, all of whom, I understand, 
are the advocates of a lax theo- 
logy. Two young gentlemen, who 
were connected with the Institu- 
tion when Dr. Malan was ejected, 
have since decidedly avowed evan- 
gelical sentiments, have been ex- 
pelled from the Genevan church, 
and are now, with two others, 
studying theology under his di- 
rection; so that he considers him- 
self as having actually commenced 
an orthodox Theological Semi- 
nary. But while I have great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to 
Doctor Malan’s piety and zeal in 
the cause of evangelical religion, I 
must repeat my conviction that 
he is not alone, as has been 
sometimes represented, in the 
good’ work; and that even in 
the church of Geneva, corrupt 
as it is, there are some who hold 
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and love the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

I have visited, with great in- 
terest, the College which was 
founded by Calvin in 1658, and 
which, for some time was his re- 
sidence, The City Library, which 
is deposited here, is a very valu- 
able collection, consisting of about 
50,000 volumes, besides many 
curious manuscripts. Among the 
manuscripts are the original letters 
of Calvin, in his own hand-writing, 
in 23 folio volumes, and his ma- 
nuscript sermons copied in 25 
more; a volume of the original 
sermons of St. Augustine, written 
in the 6th century; a Bible written 
out by monks in the 8th century, 
and found in St. Peter’s church in 
this city; an original letter of Sir 
Isaac Newton, addressed to Ar- 
taud, a Genevese artist, &c. Here 
also are original portraits of Luther, 
Calvin, Melancthon, Huss, Je- 
rome, Wickliffe, as well as of 
many distinguished men who suc- 
ceeded them in carrying forward 
the Reformation. The College of 
Geneva is divided into nine dif- 
ferent parts, and numbers at pre- 
sent about 500 lads, from 5 to 16 
years of age. The Academy con- 
sists of four departments, viz. 
Law, Belles Lettres, Philosophy, 
and Theology. The number of 
Professors in the several depart- 
ments is ten; and the present num- 
ber of students about 350. There 
are many other institutions besides 
those which I have mentioned, for 
the promotion of learning; and, 
on the whole, I should imagine 
that the advantages for educatioa 
which Geneva presents, are scarce- 
ly inferior to those of any other 
place. In going through these 
ancient halls of learning and 
science, I have been strikingly 
reminded, of the fine allusion of 
Buckminster, in his celebrated 
oratiatf before the Phi Beta Kappa, 
to the literary pre-eminence of 
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Geneva in former times; and how- 
ever it may be in respect to her 
religious character, it must be ac- 
knowledged that she still retains 


“much of her literary glory. 


I rode out yesterday to Ferney, 
the village to which L have alveady 
referred, celebrated as the resi- 
dence of Voltaire. I had a letter 
of introduction to Madame Bude, 
the present occupant of the Cha- 
teau, who received me very po- 
litely, and seemed disposed to 
gratify my curiosity to the extent 
of her power. The Chateau, or 
Castle, was built by Voltaire, isa 
large square building of bad archi- 
tecture, and is approached by an 
avenue of trees, and embellished 
with gardens, which overlook the 
adjacent plain, and the lake of 
Geneva, and command a delightful 
view of Mont Blanc, and the chain 
of the Alps. The Castle remains 
in the same state in which it was 
when occupied by Voltaire; and 
and his sitting-room and chamber 
have precisely the articles of fur- 
niture which he left in them. In 
one of these rooms are several 
grossly indecent pictures, which 
strongly indicate the licentious 
and depraved character of the 
man. Here also is his own like- 
ness, when he was at the age of 
40; and also an elegant piece of 
embroidery, which was made and 
presented to him by Catharine, 
Empress of Austria. The gardens 
and groves about the house are 
disposed with taste, and in the 
midst of them is a fine artificial 
pond, in which is to be seen a 
great variety of fish. On the road 
side, in front of the Castle, is the 
chapel which he built, and also 
the tomb for which he caused his 
measure to be taken. It was with 
a kind of horror that I went over 
the different apartments of the 
house, and particularly that I 
paused in his study, and recollected 
that that was the spot on which 
4N 








one of the mightiest minds had 
exerted itself with most fatal suc- 
cess in the worst of causes, The 
village of Ferney is said to have 
been planted almost entirely by 
Voltaire; and to have been ori- 
ginally inhabited by watch-makers. 
I dare not say that my imagination 
had nothing to do with the im- 
pression which I brought away 
respecting it; but I confess that it 
seemed to me as if a blast had 
fallen upon the whole village. T 
hever set my foot on a spot 
which seemed more like the 
suburbs of hell, than when I 
entered the room in which this 
wretched man forged most of the 
malignant weapons with which he 
assailed the holy Gospel. His 
influence, it is said, is extensively 
felt to this day, not merely in 
the village which was so long 
eursed by being his residence, but 
also in Geneva, and the surround- 
ing country. A gentleman of 
this city, who knew Voltaire well, 
and who is a leading man in the 
Genevan church, remarked to me, 
that he had a most excellent 
heart! I could not but consider 
the remark, in connexion with 
other observations which fell from 
him, as furnishing proof that his 
own heart was not the more ex- 
cellent for Voltaire’s influence, 
One circumstance has occurred 
since I have been here, in which 
I have been deeply interested, and 
which I cannot forbear to mention. 
I came in the Diligence from 
Lyons to this place, with a young 
gentleman who resides here, 
whose appearance from the first 
was uncommonly prepossessing, 
and in whom I became increas- 
ingly interested during my journey. 
Though we were entire strangers 
to each other, yet on my arrival 
here he proffered me his kind at- 
tentions, and during my stay, has 
actually rendered me every ser- 
vice which I could have expected 
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or desired from an intimate friend. 
Almost from the time of my first 
meeting him, I felt a desire to 
know something of his religious 
views; and this desire was not a 
little increased by some remarks 
which fell from him on the jour- 
ney, from which I inferred that 
the subject of religion was one 
with which his thoughts were, in 
some degree, familiar; and I had 
been prevented from addressing 
him directly on the subject only 
by the extreme difficulty of my 
conversing in French, and the ex- 
cessive irritability of my lungs 
from a violent cold. As I ex- 
pected to leave the city early this 
morning, he came last evening to 
take leave of me; and while he 
was expressing towards me his 
friendly and pe Phestere feelings, 
the impression upon my mind that 
it was probably our last interview 
in this world, was so strong, that 
I could not refrain from the effort 
of entering on a conversation with 
him in respect to his views of reli- 
gion and his hopes for eternity. 
I perceived immediately that it 
was to him a most welcome sub- 
ject; and one upon which he had 
actually been waiting for an op- 
portunity to disclose to me his 
heart. He had scarcely uttered a 
sentence before his feelings rose 
to such a pitch that he burst into 
a profusion of tears; and as he 
proceeded in his narrative, his ut- 
terance was several times quite 
obstructed by his sobs. He in- 
formed me that, for many months, 
he had been deeply impressed with 
a sense of the vanity of the world, 
and the importance of religion ; 
that his mind was constantly rest- 
less, and grasping for something 
beyond the world; in short, that 
he felt himself a ruined and con- 
demned sinner: but that he had 
never before communicated his 
feelings to any mortal. When I 
inquired the cause of this back- 
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wardness, he told me that his pa- 
rents were very rich, and were ac- 
customed to move in the walks of 
fashionable life ; that they were 
entirely devoted to the world, and 
that if he should tell them of his 
feelings, they would say that he 
was fanatical and foolish; but 
that he felt, notwithstanding, let 
the sacrifice be what it might, 
that he could not remain much 
longer in his present condition. 
When I urged him to beware and 
not grieve away the Holy Spirit, 
and thus put to flight his serious 
impressions, he said that was what 
he feared more than any thing 
else. ‘*The world, the world,” 
said he, “is my great enemy.” 
On parting with him, I assured 
him that the disclosure which he 
had made to me during the even- 
ing, had created in my feelings an 
interest on his behalf, which I 
should always retain. ‘ Oh,” 
said he, pressing my hand with 
deep sobs, ‘‘ pray for me; pray 
for me this night on your bed; 
do not cease to pray for me, that 
I may not forget my resolutions 
and my God.” I scarcely know 
when I have mingled in a more 
affecting scene. The unexpected 
discovery of his serious impres- 
sions, the perfect frankness and 
apparent joy with which he dis- 
closed them, the deep anxiety 
which he manifested in respect to 
their permanence, added to the 
reflection that our next meeting 
would probably be in the eternal 
world, gave to the interview an 
interest which I cannot describe, 
I have parted with him probably 
for the last time, but [ am sure 
that my thoughts will often return 
to the scenes of the last evening, 
and I hope my prayers will often 
ascend that he may become a true 
disciple of Christ, and may be 
kept by the power of his grace 
through faith unto salvation, 
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It was my intention to have 
given you some more particular 
account of the appearance of the 
city, and the objects of curiosity 
which it contains, but I have al- 
ready so far exceeded the limits 
which I had prescribed to this 
letter, that I must confine myself 
to two or three hints. The popu- 
lation of the city is about 30,000, 
It is situated at the south-west 
extremity of the lake of Geneva, 
and is divided into two unequal 
parts by the river Rhone, as it 
issues from the lake. The town 
has an antique appearance, though 
the streets are wider and more 
cleanly than those of any city 
which I have visited in France. 
The street Jean Jacques Rousseau 
is named from the circumstance 
of its having been the one in 
which Rousseau first saw the light; 
the house in which he was born, 
is, I understand, not exactly as- 
certained. The spot was pointed 
out to me in the neighbourhood of 
the city, which was formerly the 
place of public executions, and 
on which Servetus is said to have 
been burnt for heresy. I inquired 
with much interest for the grave 
of Calvin, but I understand that 
it is known to no person now 
living, he having prohibited in his 
last sickness the erection of a 
monument. There are some beau- 
tiful walks both in the city and 
suburbs, and the fine view which 
is here enjoyed of the Alps tower- 
ing above it, and the lake upon 
its borders, must always render 
it, to the lover of natural scenery, 
a spot of uncommon interest, 
On the whole, snch are the im- 
pressions which I have received 
from my visit here, that I would 
scarcely advise a friend to eross 
the Atlantic, much less to travel 
on the Continent, without paying 
a visit to Geneva, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE DIARY 
OF A NONCONFORMIST LADY. 


Our Nonconformist ancestors 
were eminently distinguished by 
a wise observation of the con- 
duct of Providence. All who are 
familiar with their auto-biogra- 
hical and devotional works must 

ave noticed this peculiarity. 
They felt that much of the life 
of religion consists in the devout 
adoration of God, which, as Mat- 
thew Henry observes, ‘‘ must be 
excited and cherished, and fur- 
nished with matter by our remarks 
upon his Providence, for strength- 
ening our faith—for our direction 
in prayer—for our instruction in 
ordering of our conversations.”* 
This disposition is continually 
discovered by the various entries 
in the diary before me, from which 
I beg leave again} to extract a 


few passages for the instruction of 


your readers, 


**O how much was my spirit engaged 
this day in praising and blessing of God. 
Methought I could looke backe with 
admirings of those many eminent and 
remarkable mercys and deliverances from 
dangers and deaths, which he hath vouch- 
safed tome. I could, as it were, stande 
on the shore, and sce what deliver- 
ances the Lord hath wrought for me 
from the storms and rocks of life. 
When in my childhoode I was struck 
with sores from the crown of my head 
to the sole of my foot; when my pa- 
rents expected nothing but death for 
me; yea, when they desired it as a 
tom mercy for me, that I might be de- 
ivered from the misery I was in when 
under the chyrurgeon’s hands, and when 
all means seemed to faile, and I was 
sent like Lazarus full of sores from my 
father’s house, down into the countrey 
amongst strangers, and cast upon God’s 
providence. O then be heard my cry, 
and sent his worde and healed me. And 
now my soul praise thou the Lorde, and 
let not his benefites_slipe out of thy 
mind, who did restore thy life from 





* Vide Williams's Life of Matthew Hen 
Chap. 13. Sec. 6th. “i ja 

t Continued from page 18, of the pre- 
sent volume. 


death, and healed thee of thy deadlie 
paines.”’ 

** Another eminent salvation I re- 
ceived frome the Lord, some little time 
after the death of my mother, must be 
recorded. 

** My father having a depe well made, 
and the workmen left their irony tooles 
at the bottom. I going through the yarde 
at night had forgotten the well, and did 
fall into it, though | had a maide to take 
care of me. My fall did sound five 
storie high, and when my father came 
trembling down, he thought I bad been 
deade or broken. By my good God 
saved me, for I so fell that I had no 
hurt at all. O praise the Lord, O my 
soul, and show forth his praise, who 
is the God of thy life, and the length 
of thy days, who has againe and againe 
made thy life precious in his sight, so 
that all thy bones may say, ‘ Lord, who 
is like unto thee.’ ” 


The reader may form some idea 
of the family distress which at- 
tended that melancholy visita- 
tion, the plague, trom the follow- 
iag memorial of providential de- 
liverances. 


‘In the yeare 1665, O what further 
and renewed experiences of loving kind- 
ness was God pleased -to shew to me, 
and niine in that dreadful time of the 
plague. O the sacred engagements that 
lie upon me, which I then uttered before 
the Lord, that if he would deliver us 
from it, my mouth should ever be speak- 
ing forth his praise. I did looke on this 
to be so great a mercy, that I had hardly 
faith enough to believe, that the Lord 
would be so kind, yet His mercy saved 
me and mine from death, by the hand 
of his fearful judgment. O how large 
was my heart then to offer praise to his 
great name for sparing us to see the 
bright side of that dark cloud. But 
what cause have | to lament the deceit- 
fulness of my own heart, that I should 
loose so much of the sense of that great 
deliverance, which I and mine had in 
that day. It pleased the Lord in his 
providence to order my habitation at 
Highgate, in my father’s house, where, 
with my family, and dear relations and 
friends, there were 37 under one roof, 
so that our neighbours said, that if the 
plague came into the town, it would 
begin with us. Yet God saved us. In 
that day of sore displeasure, when the 
plague was round about us, yet the Lord 
spared us. When we were in great fear 
and great distress, we cricd to the Lord 
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in that day of our troable, and was 
heard, and the Lord did deliver us from 
our fears. 

** Blessed be the Lord who did give 
faith and courage to the heart of bis 
servant, my father, who did in that day 
let his doors be open to receive any of 
the Lord’s people, who came to worshipe 
the Lord under his roof. In that day 
he had faith given him to believe, that 
the Lorde would preserve him, and not 
only himself, but all that were in his 
house were preserved. Blessed be God, 
that hee was not made ashamed of the 
confidence he bad in Him. 

** Blessed be God that did shew me 
marvellous kindness in that day of cutting 
down ; for I looked to be a mother aguine 
in that monthe when the plague was the 
hottest, yet in that month the Lord saved 
me. When he cut downe others, root 
and branches, vet then did the Lord make 
my life, and the life of my childe precious 
in his sight. In that day he gave me a 
son, and added to my number when other 
families were laide waste. The name of 
the childe was called Elisha, which admi- 
nistered support to my faith, as the sig- 
nification is my God saveth, and truly the 
Lorde did save wonderfully. O, never be 
forgotten that marvellous kindness | found 
from the Lord on bebalf of my son John. 
He was taken in a violent manner like a 
distracted child crying out, and throwing 
himself about, so that all thought he was 
struck with the plague. O how did my 
flesh tremble for feare of God's judg- 
ments. Then did my father, with others 
of my relations and friends in the house 
present, put up their prayers to God on 
the child’s behalf, and the Lord was in- 
treated by them, and did rebuke the dis- 
temper. O how good was God to show 
his power in that hour of trouble, so 
that in the evening of that day he turned 
our prayers into praises and thanksgivings 
to his holy name. Blessed be God who 
gave me these experiences of his greate 
goodness, though most unworthy.” 


The following extract will illus- 
trate the low state of the medical 
art in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and the extensive pre- 
valence of superstition, from which, 
however, the principles of intel- 
ligent piety rescued the writer, as 
she thus records. 


*¢ August in the yeare 1678. Experience 
of agracious answer of prayer that I received 
from the Lord for my son Francis. He 
had been recovered from a dangerous fit of 
sickness, in which he was so nigh to death 
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that I did take my farewell, thinking never 
to see him alive more in this world; but 
God that raiseth the dead, said to him, 
returne ye even from the gates of death, 
and he was restored, but for many months 
after he recevered he was troubled with 
swellings in different parts, which most 
did conclude was the running evell. 
My husband being out of town, I sent my 
child to a cbyrurgion, and he gave his 
judgment that it was the evell, and that 
the best remedy was to have him touched 
by the king. This answer being brought 
me did put me upon a holy resolution not 
to carry him to an earthly king, for I had 
not faith in that way of cure, but I did 
think in myself to carry my child as the 
Lord should enable me, by faith and prayer, 
to my dear king Jesus, for him to give my 
child a touch, and then [ did believe that a 
blessing should go forth with the smallest 
of means that by his good providence hee 
should direct to. 

‘© And | did experience throngh free 
grace such a power to go forth along with 
those small means that were used, that in 
a few days my many fears were rebuked, 
the swellings dispersed, the sores healed, 
and the child was restored to such a mea- 
sure of health as he never had before. O 
what am I that the Lord should be so 
kind to one that is most unworthy of the 
Jeast of his mercys. O that Hee should 
make my unworthynes as a foyle to mag- 
nify the exceeding riches of his free grace ! 
O what grace that Hee should put it into 
my heart to ask those mercys of him which 
Hee had upon his heart to give me, 
before I asked or even thought of at his 
hands! O love the Lord, O mysoul, and 
let not his benefits slip out of thy mind.” 


It is gratifying to observe, that 
while the members of the national 
church were generally instructed 
to believe in the eflicacy of this 
kingly charm, so that in the reign 
of Charles the Second alone, 
92,000 persons were touched by 
him; the independent thinking 
which nonconformity produced, 
led this pious female to reject the 
royal quackery, and to anticipate 
the opinions of a future age !* 





* Those who wish for additional infor- 
mation on this subject, may refer to 
Evelyn’s Diary, March 28, 1684; July 6, 
1660. ** The Book of Common Prayer,’’ 
4to. edition, 1706, Form of prayer to be 
used AT THE HEALING,” — Cong. Mag. 
Vol, iii, p. 452, 453, 
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POETRY. 


a tata teat te tied 


SONNET.—THE PROMISED LAND. 


Grave of the glorious dead ! the eastern Spring, 
Whose golden urn, the dew, by moon-light fills, 
No more with healthful foliage clothes thy hills, 
Where once the orient birds of splendid wing, 
Rejoic’d the live-long day to dwell, and sing 
Their maker’s praise! no more the peasant tills 
Thy bleak and barren bosom, and thy rills, 
To which the shepherd swains were wont to bring 
Their flocks at even-tide ; now, murmuring pass, 
Conceal’d for ever from the sun’s sweet rays, 
By pois’nous shrubs, and lank and sickly grass, 
Ia whose damp shade the loathsome reptile strays ! 
But, ah! there still remains, beyond the sky, 
A promis’d land of rest, whose glories cannot die ! 


Weesetetes 


THE SOUL. 


Wuat is the soul ? what can it be ? 
An ardent, restless, living fire, 

An essence pure, a spirit free, 

That burns with boundless, vast desire. 


A something real, but undefin’d, 

A motion felt, but unexpress’d, 

A life, a power, no force can bind, 
Nor e’en controul, but God’s behest. 


Created by the Almighty God, 

A portion of his vital breath, . 
Infused into an earthly clod, 

But not, like it, the prey of death. 


The seat of hopes, and joys, and fears, 
The centre whence affections rise, 
*Twill live through future endless years, 
It never, never, never dies. 


Yes, immortality it claims ! 

A precious boon by heaven bestowed; 
And, purified, it rises, reigns, 

And ventures near the throne of God. 


In joy eternal there it lives, 

And its capacious powers expand, 

Th’ unmingled blessings it receives 
Exhaustless flow from God’s right hand. 


But, ah! how awful the reverse ; 
When unrepented sins deform 
The fairest gem the universe 
Bears on its bosom, and the storm 


Of His provoked displeasure falls, 
And dashes headlong into woe, 
The wretch who, heedless of the calls 
Of everlasting love, could throw 
The offer’d pearl of price away. 
Sioma, 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS JANE 
TAYLOR. 


From ** The Deluge, and other Poems.” 


Sweet songstress, thou hast wing’d thy 
flight 

To regions of unsullied light, 

Where no rude hand e’er plucks the 
flowers 

That bloom in amaranthine bowers. 


Fond Nature, thy preceptress, smiled 
On thee, her simple, ardent child, 
Inspired thy soul with zeal to trace 
The grandeur, gentleness, and grace. 


The flowing stream, the flowery dell, 
The woodland shade, the mossy cell, 
Were sought, beloved, and sung by thee, 
In humble, heart-felt minstrelsy. 


Yet nobler, more exalted themes, 
Than gild the poets wand’ring dreams, 
Called forth the music of thy lyre, 
Awaked thy bosom’s native fire. 


Oft did thy smoothly flowing verse, 
The charms of piety rehearse, 

To thee, invested with a dress 

Of unaffected loveliness, 


She fondly marked thee as her own ; 
*Twas thine to make her glories known ; 
She shed, with a benign control, 

The Sabbath-lustre o’er thy soul. 


And yet, thy later pathway here 

Was moistened with affection’s tear ; 

But thou hast pass’d death’s shade -- 
Thou liv’st where glories never fade. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SWeesesestetTes 


Lectures, Expository and Practical, 
on the Book of Revelation. By 
the late Rev. Robert Culbertson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 
A new Edition, in Three Vo- 
lumes. London: James Duncan. 
Vol. I. pp. 419. Vol.II. pp. 563. 
Vol. IIL. pp. 578. £1. 10s. 


‘“‘ Ir there be any deeps in Divine 
Scripture,” says Bishop Hall, 
‘* wherein the elephant may swim, 
they are surely to be found in the 
Book of the Revelation, wherein 
many great wits have both exer- 
cised and lost themselves.” 

The good prelate had sufficient 
evidence to justify this remark 
amongst his contemporaries, both 
Englishmen and Foreigners; and 
surely in our own times, the dis- 
cordant hypotheses of Bicheno 
and Walmesley, of Faber and 
Woodhouse, of Frere and Croly, 
are well calculated to confirm it. 

We are not therefore surprised 
that many pious minds, bewildered 
with the conflicting views, and 
disappointed by the rash an- 
nouncements of oracular inter- 
preters, have well nigh abandoned 
the study of this part of the sacred 
volume, especially when some of 
the most learned expositors have 
passed a non imielligo upon it. 

Not that we consider such a 


conclusion is to be applauded. - 


The very title of the book, Apo- 
calypse or Revelation, may lead us 
to anticipate, in its study, the dis- 
closure of truths worthy of ‘the 
faithful and true witness” to com- 
municate, while the many bene- 
dictions which he has pronounced 
upon those who read and under- 
stand it, invite us to a most dili- 
gent examination of its important 
contents. 


The mischiefs which have re- 
sulted from these studies, are 
mainly attributable to the folly of 
those interpreters, ‘‘wha,” as Sir 
Isaac Newton well observes, 
‘*have foretold times and things 
by this prophecy, as if God de- 
signed to make them prophets, by 
which rashness they have not only 
exposed themselves, but brought 
the prophecy into contempt.” 

At a period when there is so 
much of this spirit abroad, that 
some men have “‘ fixed the utmost 
period of the world,” and are well 
nigh prepared to ‘‘ set God a day 
for his final judgment,” itis agree- 
able to meet with a work which is 
the result of many years of sober 
examination, in which the consis- 
tency of the theologian and the 
accuracy of the critic are combined 
with the piety of the Christian. 

These volumes owe their exist- 
ence to the admirable system of 
expository preaching, which regu- 
larly formed a part of the pulpit 
duties of our nonconformist pre- 
decessors, and which still happily 
prevails in the Christian churches 
north of the Tweed. 

The late Rev. Robert Culbert- 
son, the author of these Exposi- 
tory and Practical Lectures, was 
the beloved pastor of an Associate 
Congregation at Leith, the la- 
borious editor of a respectable 
religious journal in Scotland, and 
the author of some minor publica- 
tions, which have been well re- 
ceived by that body of Christians 
with which he was immediately 
connected. 

When, in the discharge of his 
ministerial duties, he commenced 
this work, he designed to proceed 
no farther than to the close of the 
third chapter, as his primary ob- 
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ject was to call the attention of 
his people to the public state of 
religion in the churches of the 
Reformation, of which he thought 
the epistles to the seven Asiatic 
dhatehen were remarkably descrip- 
tive. This has given to the three 
first chapters an undue proportion 
of the whole work, but no one 
who delights to peruse scriptural 
and animated descriptions of the 
dignity and glory of Immanuel, 
or faithful analyses of Christian 
character and religious declension, 
will regret that the most intelligi- 
ble and instructive parts of this 
sacred book have obtained the 
largest share of our author’s at- 
tention. 

Most of our readers are aware 
that the Commentators have un- 
derstood the seven epistles in two 
distinct senses, the one historical, 
and the other prophetical. The 
arguments that can be adduced 
for the prophetical sense are given 
by the author with considerable per- 
spicuity, and the objections to that 
view of them are stated with great 
judgment and candour. He adopts’ 
the former opinion, that these 
epistles furnish a historical view 
of the state of the Christian 
churches at the time they were 
written, and displays the utmost 
diligence that both their design 
and spirit may be understood. 
Thus, at the commencement of the 
exposition on each epistle, we 
have a description of the site of 
each community, its geographical 
situation, the nature of its soil 
and climate, its origin and cha- 
racter amongst the nations, its 
commercial or political relations, 
with such other particulars as are 
adapted to illustrate the present 
and past state of these interesting 
churches. 

These accounts are written in 
a pleasing style, and though we 
cannot subscribe to the Presby- 
terian views he advocates in some 
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of the lectures, yet we are per- 
suaded that few will read them 
without being both gratified and 
informed. We extract, almost at 
random, the following passage, 
which affords an average speci- 
men of Mr. Culbertson’s method 
in this part of the work. 


‘‘ Smyrna, the seat of this church, is 
distant forty-five miles nerth west from 
Ephesus, and is the most flourishing city 
in the Levant. In respect of popula- 
tion and commerce, it is the third city in 
Asiatic Turkey. Like Ephesus, it was 
founded by a colony of Greeks, who emi- 
grated for the same causes which induced 
the colony at Ephesus to leave their na- 
tive country and settle in Asia; and as 
its origin is nearly of the same date with 
Ephesus, it is a place of great antiquity. 
It is mentioned as one of the twelve cities 
founded by the /Eolians in the Lesser 
Asia, and must have existed one thousand 
and sixty-eight years before the birth of 
Christ. Its capacious and safe harbour, 
together with the other advantages of its 
Situation, have always attracted the no- 
tice of those who contended for the empire 
of the East. It has, therefore, been fre- 
quently besieged and plundered by hostile 
armies. In some of these contests, the 
great body of the inhabitants have been 
cut oi by the sword, and the greater part 
of the buildings reduced to ashes. It has 
also been subjected to many fearful visi- 
tations of Providence, particularly earth- 
quakes and pestilential diseases. As the 
plague rages almost without interruption 
jo one region or another of the Turkish 
empire ; and as the trade of Smyrna ex- 
tends to all the ports upon the southern 
as well as western shores of the Medi- 
terranean, this city is seldom for any 
length of time free from, that terrible 
scourge of the human race, The earth- 
quakes by which it has been visited have 
sometimes been of the most alarming and 
disastrous kind. In some of these con- 
vulsions of nature, few of the houses 
have been left standing, and none of them 
without having received damage from the 
shock. But the beauty of its situation, 
and the advantages of its harbour, have 
always been a sufficient inducement to re- 
build it. At this day it is still of consi- 
derable extent, and contains a population 
of a hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

*¢ Smyrna is one of those cities which 
contended for the honour of being ac- 
counted the birth-place of Homer, to 
whom a splendid temple and portico 
were erected, and where rites of wor- 
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ship were celebrated to the manes of the 
departed poet. But, in later ages, it has 
been much more dignified by being the 
seat of a Christian church, which was 
long distinguished by the purity of her 
faith and worship, the vigour and impar- 
tiality of her discipline, and the holy, 
blameless conversation of her members. 
And, from the time that the lamp of 
truth was lighted up at Smyrna, it does 
not appear that, even in the darkest ages 
of Popery, or when the delusions of 
Mahommed were propagated with the 
greatest industry in Asia, that this lamp 
was ever extinguished. To this day it 
may be said to burn there. Nearly one- 
third of the inhabitants bear the Chris- 
tian name, among whom two Protestant 
churches were established soon after the 
Reformation, one after the model of 
the Church of England, and the other 
after that of Holland. These churches 
are said to enjoy privileges superior to 
those which are possessed by Christians 
in any other city within the limits of the 
Turkish empire; and, as if this city were 
still to be honoured to hold up the torch of 
light to others, a Bible Society has lately 
been established in it, which promises to 
be of the greatest advantage to the East. 

‘© This epistle, like the rest, is ad- 
dressed to the angel of the church, who, 
by many interpreters, is supposed to have 
been the venerable Polycarp. If an in- 
dividual only were intended, the supposi- 
tion would be extremely probable, because 
he is known to have Jaboured long, and 
with great success, in this church. At 
his martyrdom in the year 167, he declared 
that he had spent eighty-six years in the 
service of Christ, and as he was early 
set apart to the work of the ministry, 
it is extremely probable that he was in pub- 
lic office at the date of the epistle. He was 
personally known to John, was converted 
to the Christian faith by his ministry, and 
had been favoured with many private in- 
terviews with him. It is impossible to 
describe the veneration in which his 
spiritual father and instructor was held 
by him, and therefore any letter or com- 
munication from him must have been 
received with the greater cordiality. 
But we have formerly seen that the term 
angel, in all these epistles, is taken col- 
lectively and not individually ; we must 
not therefore restrict its application to 
Polyearp, or to any other individual, but 
understand it of the several ministers and 
office-bearers to whom the oversight of 
this church was committed.”—pp. 188— 
190. 


Tn advancing from the things 
which had been seen and then 
N.S. No. 48, 
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were, to such as should be here- 
after, it is evident our author 
had a much more complex and 
difficult task to accomplish. In 
order to decypher the prophetical 
hieroglyphics which were exhibit- 
ed to St. John, the first effort of 
the student must be to fix the 
meaning of the symbols employed, 
and, from the patient and laborious 
habits of investigation and re- 
search which press to have cha- 
racterized Mr.Culbertson’s studies, 
we are disposed to pay consider- 
able respect to his interpretation 
of these mystic characters, though 
we are not prepared to say that 
we at all times agree with his 
opinions. 

The following general re- 
marks on this subject are instruc- 
tive and just. 

‘* The language of this part of 
Scripture is wholly symbolical, Here 
signs and representations occupy the 
place of conventional terms; and in a 
manner that is peculiarly fitted to arrest 
the attention, and impress the heart, 
they'accomplish all that the language of 
words is employed in most other parts 
of Scripture to perform. An opening 
in the heavens is the sign of a revelation 
or supernatural disclosure cf the mind 
of God;—a throne is the sign of ma- 
jesty ;—a horn, of strength ;-—thunder, 
lightnings, and hailstones, are the signs 
of judgments ;—earthquakes, of revo- 
lutions ;—-and wild ferocious animals 
are the signs of idolatrous and persecut- 
ing states. ‘This sort of dialect is not 
peculiar to the writings of John. Almost 
all the prophets have written occasion- 
ally in the same way. But none of them 
has made such a continued use of it as 
ou find employed in this book of the 

velation. 

‘¢ That the peculiar nature and genius 
of this language may be more distinctly 
apprehended, I shall select a few speci- 
mens from other parts of Scripture, 
where it appears to be written in some 
of its simplest forms.--Joseph’s two 
dreams were symbolical. Addressing 
himself to his brethren, he said, ‘ Hear, 
1 pray you, this dream which I have 
dreamed : For, behold, we were binding 
sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf 
arose, and also stood upright; and, be- 
hold, your sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to my sheaf.’ Gen. 

40 
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xxxvii. 6, 7.. Hére the signs are so ob- 
vious, that it is hardly possible to mis- 
take their meaning. The sheaves were 
the symbols of Joseph and his brethren ; 
and the obeisance of their sheaves unto 
his, symbolized the state of subjection 
in which they would one day appear 
before him. Though none of them ap- 
prehended that this dream would be 
fulfilled, they could not be at any loss 
to understand its meaning; ‘ and tlere- 
fore they hated him the more for his 
dreams, and for his words,’ ver. 8 -- His 
second dream was equally symbolical ; 
the figures are selected from more 
sublime and beautiful objects, but they 
are equally plain and intelligible. ‘ Be- 
hold, said he, I have dreamed a dream 
more; and, behold, the sun, and the 
moon, and the eleven stars, made 
obeisance unto me. And he told it to 
his father, and his brethren; and his 
father rebuked him, and said unto him, 
What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed? Shall I, and thy mother, 
aod thy brethren, indeed come to bow 
down ourselves to thee to the earth ?’ 
yer. 9, 10.—Of the same description were 
Pharaoh’s two dreams of the fat and lean 
kine, and of the good and bad ears of 
corn, Genesis xi. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dreams of the great image, (Dan. ii.,) 
and of the great tree in the midst of 
the earth, (chap. iv.;) and Peter’s vision 
of the sheet knit at the four corners, 
and let down to the earth, (Acts x.) —were 
all of them symbolical. 

*¢ Though this sort of language may 
hot be very familiar to us, it neverthe- 
less appears to have been the most an- 
cient of all written languages. When 
men began to communicate their senti- 
ments by writing, they did not make 
use of arbitary marks or characters, as 
signs of the modulations of the human 
voice. Their first attempts partook of 
the nature of painting and sculpture. 
They adopted certain images or signs, to 
be the representatives of those objects 
which they meant to impress upon the 
minds of others, and which signs were of 
such a nature, that a resemblance might 
easily be traced between them and the 
things they were intended to represent. 
Thus, a dove was painted as the sign 
of peace, and a sword or spear as the 
sign of war; the figure of a lamb was 
chosen to be the sign of innocence, and 
a serpent to be the sign of wisdom. This 
was ‘the only written language of the 
ancient Egyptians; nor is it quite dis- 
carded even in modern times. To this 
day, when the philosopher describes the 
appearances in the heavens, he calls up 
certain images to the mind. One con- 
Stellation he calls by the name of the 
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ram; another by the name of the twins; 
he has a symbolical name for almost all 
the different clusters of stars. The lan- 
guage of modern heraldry is wholly 
hieroglyphical; and if infidels be dis- 
posed to mock at Scripture, because 
lions and leopards are sometimes repre- 
sented with wings, or monstrous wild 
beasts with seven heads and ten horns, 
let them look at the armorial bearings 
and escutcheons of the great, and they 
will often see combinations of figures 
which are no less remarkable. 

‘* This language was familiar to the 
Jews. It was the dialect of the whole 
economy under which they lived. Every 
thing belonging to the Old Testament 
dispensation had a mystical reference and 
design; its institutions and ceremonies 
were types and figures of other objects. 
In the numerous rites of their worship, 
in their kings, priests, and prophets, in 
all their victims, and in every thing 
peculiar to the former dispensation, they 
had a shadow of some good thing to 
come. The same Gospel with which we 
are favoured was announced from thie 
beginning ; but, both in the patriarchal 
ayes and under the Mosaic economy, it 
was seldom preached in any other way 
than through means of hieroglyphical signs 
and representations. 

** It is one great excellency of this 
language, that its terms never change 
their meaning. The terms of all other 
languages are exceedingly variable in 
their acceptation. Words which sig- 
nify one thing to-day, after the lapse of 
a few years may-have a different, and 
even an opposite signification. But the 
language of symbols is the language of 
nature. It is founded on analogy; and 
while any two things resemble each other, 
the one will always be a fit sign or em- 
blem of the other. To paint a lamb to 
signify strength, or a horn to denote in- 
nocence, would be quite preposterous. 
The meek, harmless, and inoffensive dis- 
position of the lamb, will always render 
it a fit emblem of innocence; and the 
firm textare of the horn, together with 
the uses to which it is subservient in the 
head of the animal, will always be fitted 
to suggest the idea of strength and do- 
minion. Accordingly, when the meaning 
of a symbolical term bas been once 
ascertained, itis then easy to determine 
its acceptation wherever it occurs, be- 
cause its meaning is uniform and inva- 
riable. Hence, as most of the symbols 
of John had been employed by Daniel 
and Ezekiel, the writings of these pro- 
phets throw much light upon each other ; 
and the better we are acquainted with the 
language of any one of them, the better 
shall we be qualified to decipher the 
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meaning of the language of the other two." 
—Vol. 2. pp. 2—5. 

In traversing the lengthened 
course of the apocalyptic pro- 
phecies, which stretches across 
the whole territory of history, 
it is necessary that the Expositor 
should possess a minute and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the 
manners, customs, and policy 
of the Greek, Roman, and 
other ancient nations, while he 
should be equally familiar with 
the annals of Europe, for at 
least fourteen centuries. To avoid 
the danger of plausible, but 
crude theories, he should be 
acquainted with the varied sys- 
tems of interpretation, which have 
been adopted by English and 
foreign Expositors of this book, 
whose ruined hypotheses are 
found along the whole line of 
road he is called to travel, like 
so many way-marks to apprize 
him of danger, and to guide his 
course, It is justice to the me- 
mory of Mr. Culbertson to say, 
that he possessed an extensive, 
circumstantial, and minute ac- 
quaintance with those historical 
facts which are adapted to illus- 
trate these prophecies, and when 
we add, that seventeen years of 
his diligent life were devoted to 
the business of comparing, and 
correcting the opinions of others, 
and to the gathering of mate- 
rials, which he applies with great 
aptitude of illustration, it will 
be coneeded, that he was pre- 
pared successfully to accomplish 
that which has foiled the at- 
tempts of many a hasty and 
heated commentator. Although 
we are not disposed to concur in 
all his interpretations, yet our 
readers cannot expect that, in our 
limited pages, we can discuss those 
views which do not harmonize with 
our own. The prophetic parts 
of the Book of Revelation occupy 
about eighty of these lectures, which 
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generally we approve, and from 
which we give our readers another 
extract, as it will further illustrate 
the manner of our author, and 
may perhaps tend to sober the 
excited imagination of some mo- 
dern millenarians. 


‘¢ Many interpreters suppose, that the 
martyrs will be raised from the dead a 
thousand years before the general resur- 
rection, and that they will live and reigu 
with Christ upon the earth, till the rest 
of the dead shall be raised from the 
grave. But this opinion is liable to many 
objections ; a few of which I shall mention, 

*< Ist, This opinion does not- receive 
any countenance from other parts of 
Scripture ; on the contrary, we are as- 
sured that ‘man lieth down, and riseth 
not till the heavens be no more;’ and 
that ‘the eye which saw him shall see 
him no more,’ Job xiv. 12., and xx. 9. 
—2d, The text under consideration says 
nothing respecting a resurrection of bo- 
dies ; it is a resurrection of souls and not 
of bodies which is the subject of this 
prophecy, and ought therefore to be 
figuratively understood.—3d, Supposing 
that this resurrection were to be under- 
stood literally, it might then be asked, 
With what bodies will the martyrs be 
raised ? If in their glorified bodies, how 
will the splendour of them be endured 
by those who are still encompassed with 
the infirmities of the flesh? or, if their 
bodies be in the same debilitated, sickly, 
and infirm state in which they were laid in 
the grave, how will they be a fit residence 
for their glorified spirits ?--4th, In what 
condition soever their bodies are raised, 
it would be at the expense of a great di- 
minution of their present blessedness, to 
dwell in them upoa the earth. Heaven, 
with the presence of Christ in it, is 
certainly a much more eligible situation 
than this lower world, with the same 
adorable person dwelling among them in 
human nature. And as we cannot for a 
moment suppose, that the blesseduess of 
the spirits of just men made perfect will 
ever be diminished, we cannot admit that 
the martyrs will be raised from the grave 
to live and reign on the earth. If they 
be raised before the general resurrection, it 
will be in order to their translation, like 
Enoch and Elias, to the state of glory, to 
be for ever with the Lord.—5th, In what 
manner would they be employed during 
this thousand years’ residence on the earth ? 
Would they be members of civil as well a8 
of religious society? would they build 
houses and plant vineyards, purchase and 
improve estates, engage in commercial 
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pursuits, or in any of the ordinary occu- 
pations of this life? These things are 
hardly to be conceived. But unless they 
were in some measure-occupied with tem- 
poral affairs, they would not contribute 
any thing to the stock of society; they 
would be a great injury to it, as their con- 
tinued neglect of its affairs might have the 
worst influence upon others. Neither 
does it appear that they would be of any 
advantage to the church. What place 
could they possibly occupy in the eccle- 
siastical body? Would they be ministers, 
elders, deacons, or only private church 
members? To what courts would they 
be in subjection? Whether they were 
members of civil society or not, they 
would certainly occupy some place in the 
church; and the superiority of their at- 
tainments might reasonably be supposed 
to entitle them to some degree of rank or 
_ above her other members.— 
n every possible point of view in which 
we can contemplate this subject, the sup- 
position appears to be absurd, that the 
martyrs, or any other class of dead saints, 
shall be raised from the grave before the 
general resurrection, to dwell bodily with 
Christ on the earth. 

** What then are we to understand by 
this expression, they lived and reigned ? 
The language is figurative ; it isnot meant 
of areal, but of a spiritual resurrection. 
And nothing is more common in Scripture 
than to represent any remarkable reviving 
of the power of religion under the emblem 
of a resurrection. Paul describes the 
restoration of his kinsmen to the posses- 
sion of ecclesiastical privileges by this 
figure. ‘If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall 
the receiving of them be, but life from the 
dead?’ Rom. xi. 15. Isaiah makes use 
of the same figure, chap. xxvi. 19; and 
Ezekiel has thus beautifully described the 
remarkable reviving which was to take 
place in the church upon her return from 
the land of Babylon. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold, O my people, I will 
open your graves, and cause you to come 
up out of your graves, and bring you into 
the land of Israel,’ chap. xxxvii. 12.— 
When John the Baptist was predicted 
under the name of Elias, it was not meant 
that the old prophet, but one in his spirit 
and power, would arise and prepare the 
way of the Lord. Speaking of Jobn, ‘If 

e will receive it,’ says Christ, ‘this is 

lias, which was for to come,’ Matt. xi. 
14, And, in like manner, these martyrs 
were to live again upon the earth, not in 
their own persons, but in their successors, 
who, though they might not be called to 
suffer for the truth, would, nevertheless, 
be endowed with a very copious measure 
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of the warm, steady, intelligent aeal, and 
other high virtues of the martyrs. 

*< Here we are also told, that they lived 
and reigned with Christ. Those who take 
the literal view of this prophecy suppose, 
that the Mediator is to descend in human 
nature to this lower world, and to dwell 
bodily with the resuscitated martyrs during 
a thousand years. But this opinion is 
equally groundless as the one we have just 
considered; because, Ist, There are only 
two appearances of Christ on earth men- 
tioned in Scripture; and these are uni- 
formly spoken of in such a manner as ne- 
cessarily excludes the idea of a third. 
The one is called his first and the other 
his second appearance. The former is 
meant of his appearance in the days of 
his flesh, or humbled estate; and the 
latter, of his appearance at the end of 
time, for the judgment of the world. 
But were he to reside on earth, during 
any given period, between the first and 
second of these appearances, his coming 
for the judgment of the world at the last 
day would not be his second but his third 
appearance.—-2d, Such a personal reign is 
incompatible with that glory into which 
he is now entered. When John saw him 
in this vision, his eyes were as a flame of 
fire, and on his head were many crowns. 
Were he to appear in the same splendour 
upon the earth as he now does in glory, 
mortal eyes could not look upon him, 
nor could any part of the ordinary busi- 
ness of this life be carried on. Hf, upon 
the, mount of transfiguration, when the 
disciples got only a glimpse of his glory, 
they found that it was too great for the 
infirmities of the flesh to sustain, it may 
easily be conceived, that the lasting efful- 
gence of it would quite overpower all the 
inhabitants of the globe. If he were to 
dwell in human nature upon earth, it 
would be necessary, either that all the in- 
habitants should be glorified together with 
him, or that, like Moses, a vail shou!d be 
put upon his face, that they might not be 
consumed by the display of his glory. 
The first of these suppositions is not 
pleaded for by any ; and the second cannot 
be reconciled with the idea of his humbled 
estate being over.—3d, It does not appear, 
that any valuable purpose could be served 
by the personal reign of Christ on the 
earth. The true glory of the church is 
spiritual, and this can be equally well pro- 
moted by the residence of Christ in heaven 
ason theearth. It is by the quickening 
influences of the Spirit of Christ, that 
dead souls are raised from the grave of 
sin and death ; and it is also by the influ- 
ences of the same Spirit, and not by the 
mere bodily presence of Christ, that the 
whole church,is to be beautified and made 
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glorious in the latter days.—4th, This sup- 
posed reign is inconsistent with the apos- 
tle’s doctrine respecting the life of faith ; 
and also with every idea we can entertain 
of the militant condition of the church. 
In such a reign, faith would be swallowed 
up in vision, and there could not be scope 
for the exercise of any militant grace. 
What enemy would dare to break through 
and gaze, or to give the smallest moles- 
tation to the members of the church, were 
Christ to be continually in the militant 
church, surrounded with all the glories of 
the celestial world ? 

«* These considerations may be sufficient 
to show, that this reign is meant of the 
flourishing state of the kingdom of Christ, 
and not of any personal appearance or 
dwelling in human nature upon the earth. 
The church is his kingdom, and her pros- 
perity is represented as the reign of her 
king. But, as all ber genuine members 
have fellowship with him in the adminis- 
tration of her affairs, so this rule is de- 
scribed as the reign of the people as well 
as of the prince: hence those who are 
called priests of God and Christ are said 
t> reign with him.”—Vol. III. pp. 424— 
428. 

In conclusion, we regard these 
volumes as the production of a 
man of no ordinary endowments, 
who not only brought a competent 
store of human learning and 
general information to the task 
he undertook; but a mind en- 
riched with divine truth, and a 
heart glowing with zeal to dif- 
fuse it. They will, therefore, 
we are persuaded, be accepta- 
ble to many of our readers, and 
will possess and retain a respect- 
able place amongst the intelligent 
and devotional expositions of the 
word of life. 


wee tetetes 


Christian Baptism, administered 
under the Gospel to all who are 
willing to be baptized, with 
their Infants, not by the Manner 
of Immersion ; in Letters from a 
Christian Pastor to his Church 
and Congregation. By James 
Bass. London: Westley and 
Davis. pp. 46. Price 1s. 6d. 

A GLANCE at the endless con- 

troversies, confused opinions, and 
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far-fetched, subtle arguments on 
the subject of baptism, with which 
the Christian church has been 
so long distracted and perplexed, 
is sufficient to call forth the re- 
mark, ‘“ Surely we can never 
arrive at truth on this interesting 
subject; but by retracing our 
steps, and endeavouring to ascer- 
tain and exhibit, in full promi- 
nence, the original, simple cha- 
racter, and design of this Gos- 
pel institute.” For it is certain, 
it must have had such a charac- 
ter and design, when our Great 
Teacher enjoined on his apos- 
tles to couple the observance of 
it with the publication of his 
Gospel throughout the whole 
world; and it is equally obvious, 
that to discern distinctly what 
that purpose was for which the 
ordinance was instituted, must 
be quite essential to correct 
opinions and reasonings upon the 
subject in all its bearings. We 
think, then, that the very first 
and most important inquiry in 
investigating Christian baptism, 
is—What was its great design? 
What the purpose it was in- 
tended to serve in the publication 
and propagation of the Gospel? 
for it will be observed this is 
an ordinance, the observance of 
which is especially coupled with 
the preaching of the glad tidings 
of Gospel grace. Nor will we 
conceal, that we should regard 
that author as a real benefactor 
of the church, who should suc- 
cessfully single out from all the 
various discordant purposes that 
have been assigned to this rite, 
the true, simple, direct purpose 
for which the Lord Jesus ap- 
pointed it, and exhibit that one 
design of the ordinance in a 
manner so clear and luminous, as 
to shed light upon the whole 
surface of this at present con- 
fused and cloudy region of 
theological inquiry. This, we 
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apprehend, has -been the truly 
laudable design of the venerable 
writer of these letters. With 
what success his endeavours have 
been attended, we had rather our 
readers should know by their 
own acquaintance with his pages, 
than by any declaration of our 
opinion ; though we may be al- 
lowed to say, we think his suc- 
cess has been greater in ascer- 
taining the real design of Chris- 
tian baptism, than in presenting 
it to his reader’s mind in that 
distinct and forcible manner, that 
would have given to it all the 
efficacy of a guiding principle 
in directing his thoughts to true 
conclusions on every point of this 
weary controversy. 

According, then, to the con- 
clusions of our author, Christian 
baptism was intended to teach, 
to exhibit Gospel grace to men. 
It was designed to be a signifi- 
cant ritual sign of the dispensa- 
tion, of which it was the leading 
institute. Hence its association 
with preaching, proclaiming the 
Gospel. They were joint means 
to attain the same end. To 
awaken attention to the Gospel— 
to give men clear conceptions of 
it—and to afford them full assur- 
ance of its blessings. Therefore 
the apostles were to “‘ teach bap- 
tizing.” Teaching by the living 
voice and by this solemn rite 
were joined together, and ren- 
dered mutual assistance for the 
attainment of the common end. 
The ritual sign, when explained 
in verbal instruction, at once 
borrowed light from the word, 
and reflected back upon that 
word its borrowed rays with in- 
creased distinctness and power. 
And the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, in whose sacred names 
the rite was performed, gave in 
it a promise, a pledge to man of 
Gospel grace, of pardoning mercy 
Thus 
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the ordinance carried in itself the 
two-fold nature of a sign and a 
seal—to borrow terms, conse- 
crated by use and incapable of 
improvement—a sign to teach, to 
exhibit, to make plain—a seal to 
certify to men, and to assure 
them, that God by the Gospel 
doth dispense to them mercy 
and grace. Now this is intelligi- 
ble—and seems equally rational 
and scriptural. Our author con- 
ceives, (page 2,) that as the rain- 
bow was the sign and assurance 
to men of the blessing commu- 
nicated to them through Noah, 
of perpetual security from a 
second flood—as_ circumcision 
was the sign and assurance to 
men of that righteousness which 
God would impute to believers, 
and first distinctly exhibited in 
the case of Abraham. So bap- 
tism is the sign and assurance to 
men of the great blessings of the 
Gospel — pardoning mercy and 
saving grace. Of these symbols 
he says—‘‘ They were respec- 
tively ordained to exhibit the 
grace of God to men, as a 
means of enabling them fully to 
embrace it; and not to signify 
that they already had this grace. 
No; God never committed a 
ritual sign to the hand of his 
ministers for them to administer 
as a certificate, that those who 
received it were converted per- 
sons.” And not to extend quo- 
tation, the whole of the second 
conversation, from page 4 to 7, 
unfolds and elucidates this view 
of the great and interesting ordi- 
nance of baptism. Now, this exhi- 
bition of the subject does appear 
to us equally correct and im- 
portant. It commends itself by 
the simplicity and unity of design, 
with which it invests Christian 
baptism. It explains the con- 
nexion between baptism and 
preaching. And it accords with 
the scriptural designation.of the 
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ordinance—* the baptism of re- 
pentance for the remission of sins” 
—exhibiting to us what the Gos- 
pel teaches and promises—calling 
on men to repent, and assuring 
them of pardon. The second 
conversation in the letter under 
review already referred to, con- 
tains some interesting remarks 
on this designation of the rite— 
‘* The baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins.” Nor in 
this view of the design of bap- 
tism could any rite more beau- 
tifully adapted to the end pro- 
posed have been devised. There 
is, indeed, meaning and solem- 
nity in Christian baptism, when 
it is administered as the symbol 
of the dispensation—to exhibit 
and recommend Gospel grace; 
to inform, encourage, and im- 
press the anxious inquirer, the 
learner, the disciple. The pure 
water—that pure water commu- 
nicated, applied to the obedient 
learner—the sacred names in- 
voked on the solemn occasion. 
Every circumstance, every part 
of the service is reasonable, in- 
structive, delightful. The ele- 
ment, a symbol of the pure, 
heavenly, gracious blessings of 
the Gospel—the application of 
the element to the subject, a 
token of the pouring down of 
those blessings from a gracious 
God on penitent man—the sacred 
names directing the mind of the 
disciples to the God of the dis- 
pensation—Jehovah, Father, Son, 
and Spirit in covenant to save 
and bless penitent believers 
through the Gospel of Christ. 

It can scarcely need a word 
to point out the influence of this 
simple view of baptism upon 
every material point of this long 
vexed controversy. On the ques- 
tion, who are the proper sub- 
jects of baptism?—On the argu- 
ment in favour of infant bap- 
tism, derived from the Abra- 
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hamic covenant—On the ques- 
tion, relating to true views of 
church fellowship, as affected 
by the administration of this 
ordinance — On the practice of 
the apostles and first preachers 
of the Gospel in their numerous 
and prompt baptisms, while en- 
gaged in propagating the religion 
of Christ. It would, indeed, be 
saying too much to represent 
this view of the great leading 
intention of Christian baptism, as 
sufficient at once to settle all 
questions, and remove all diffi- 
culties on those points; but it 
will certainly render great as- 
sistance in guiding us to just 
conclusions with respect to them. 
Varions important remarks bear- 
ing on these great subjects will 
be found occurring in the pre- 
sent letter, and in the further 
series promised by the author, it 
may be expected they will be 
brought more distinctly into view, 
and receive a fuller discussion, 
We cannot refrain from offering 
a few remarks on this subject, as 
it is connected with the order 
and constitution of the Christian 
church. 

It does strike us that the Gospel 
provides, in its ordinances and 
principles, both for the edification 
of those within the church, and 
for the perpetuity and increase of 
the church, by the regard it shows, 
and the means it appoints, for 
those without it; and that it is 
the will of Christ his church 
should show its benevolent re- 
gard, and employ all authorised 
means on behalf of all without the 
church, universally, indiscrimi- 
nately, without respect of persons. 
Not indeed so as to cancel the 
peculiar obligations of parents to 
care for the souls of their chil- 
dren, or of friends for friends, or 
of neighbours for neighbours, 
but so as itself to show no par- 
tiality by restricting to any par- 
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ticular class of persons, on ac. 
count of any peculiar circum- 
stances attending their birth, or 
outward condition in any respect, 
the right to those ordinances 
which are designed for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, the per- 

tuity and increase of the church. 

aptism we consider to be one of 
those ordinances, and quote with 
pleasure, as characterized by 
sound wisdom and true theology, 
the following remark of our 
author at page 21. 


*¢ It is evident that Christ, in his plan 
for setting up his visible kingdom, admits 
men to all the meens that are ‘ without’ 
it, before they have faith to please God, 
spiritually, in the use of these means. 
If it be not so, parents do wrong in 
teaching the Gospel to their children ; 
ministers in preaching it to sinners, for to 
turn them to repentance; and Christ him- 
self did wrong in commanding it to be 
preached to ‘all nations.” His disciples 
were drilled into this principle by their 
practice under him ; for baptism, as was 
seen in the conversations, is of that class 
of means that are without the church 
visible, and as such we shall find his im- 
mediate ministers always used it. All 
who were willing to hear their preaching, 
heard it; and all who were willing to be 
baptized under it, were baptized by them, 
* they, and all theirs, straightway.’”’ 


We would advise the writer, in 
the further prosecution of his 
work, to make it appear distinctly 
that baptism, as administered by 
the Apostles, did not introduce 
the subject into the full commu- 
nion of the church, that it was 
not appointed or used as the so- 
lemn introduction of converts into 
the bosom of the church ; for if it 
were not, then certainly it was an 
institution designed for those with- 
out the church, and could have 
no design but that of instruction, 
conviction, and encouragement. 
In other words, it must have been 
a teaching, an exhibiting ordi- 
nance, a part of the plan and 
means appointed by the Saviour 
for the propagation of his Gospel, 


which is precisely what our author 
maintains. 

There is another point on which 
further, satisfaction is desirable. 
Baptism could hardly have been 
as indiscriminate as preaching. 
Surely there might be cases in 
which the Apostles would have 
felt no hesitation in addressing to 
certain characters they would 
meet with, the solemn warnings, 
the awful threatenings of the Gos- 
pel, whom yet they would have 
scrupled to baptize. Our author’s 
title represents ‘‘ Christian Bap- 
tism as administered under the 
Gospel to all who are willing to 
be baptized.” Would not the 
Apostles have demanded some- 
thing more of an applicant for 
baptism than a_ merely passive, 
indolent willingness to be bap- 
tized? Were not the persons so. 
freely baptized by the Apostles, in 
the course of their ministry, in- 
dividuals who had been impressed, 
roused, affected by their preach- 
ing? Persons under convictions, 
earnestly inquiring for salvation, 
craving direction and encourage- 
ment? And did not baptism ex- 
actly meet the case of such _per- 
sons, and come in most seasonably 
to aid the work commenced by 
the preached word? We put this 
question as inquirers for truth, 
a character we wish to sustain 
throughout the whole of this arti- 
cle, rather than that of critics. 

Again, admitting that the sub- 
ject of the ordinance in receiving 
baptism did not by that act pro- 
fess his full belief of the Gospel, 
and full possession of its blessings; 
nor the administrator of the ordi- 
mance recognize by his act the 
subject as such a character ; still, 
was not the recipient of baptism 
understood as professing, in his 
desire for the ordinance, such a 
regard for Christianity, such a be- 
lief of its truth and importance, 
such a desire to understand its 
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nature, and participate in its bles- 
sings, as should make bis reception 
of baptism carry in itself an 
obligation ‘to follow on to 
know,” the whole dispensation ? 
And, on the same grounds, did 
not the administrator of the ordi- 
nance come under new and pecu- 
liar obligations to conduct the 
spiritual inquiries and progress of 
all whom he baptized? Did not 
the ordinance add to the obliga- 
tions, as it added to the professions 
and means, both of the teacher 
and the disciple ? 

The following passage, in page 
45, sets the author's view of bap- 
tism in a clear distinct light. 

** This, we maintain, is the unaltered 
and manifest plan of Heaven to promul- 
gate and to support the Gospel ‘even 
unto the end of the world.’ Baptism is 
an integral part of the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, a particular of essential impor- 
tance; and is ‘ withont,’ the visible, vo- 
luntary, congregated church or kingdom ; 
the supper, a religious feast ‘ within’ it, 
provided for those who are reconciled, 
The one is a sign of all gracious influence 
through Christ, in the mediation, ‘ spring- 
ing up into life everlasting ;’ the other, of 
his atoning sacrifice, upon which this 
blessing of salvation is founded.’ The 
declaration of John the Baptist, ‘I, 
indeed, baptize you with water, but He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost,’ 
is confirmatory of the idea that Christian 
water baptism is an emblem of Gospel 
grace, of that spiritual influence which 
produces in the heart all that the Gospel 
requires, and introduces the soul into the 
enjoyment of all that the Gospel promises 
and provides.” 

We could have wished Mr. 
Bass had maintained, throughout 
this letter, more unity of design, 
had kept the leading object of 
baptism, according to his views, 
more distinctly before his readers, 
and had made the dependance of 
every branch of the subject upon 
this principal intent of the ordi- 
nance more apparent. He _ 
pears to us too discursive, touc 
ing too frequently on the minor 
points of this copious theme, and 
on the various texts employed in 
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the endless controversy. This is, 
perbers. the natural result of his 
ong state of doubt and anxious 
inquiry on the subject, and of his 
extensive reading and reflection 
upon it; so that his mind is now 
full to overflowing with his topic, 
in all its various bearings, and he 
has become naturally solicitous 
to clear up every doubt, and to 
correct every error. Yet it seems 
to us that the effect of his work is 
injured by this circumstance. A 
strong statement, a lucid exhibi- 
tion of the principal points of the 
subject, and a concise forcible 
view of his chief arguments, 
would have pleased us better; 
and we think would have better 
promoted his most laudable de- 
sign. Every candid reader must, 
however, admire the spirit with 
which Mr. Bass luys his conclu- 
sions before the world. He sus- 
tains the character of a sincere 
and humble inquirer after truth. 
He invites the assistance of all 
for the accomplishment of this 
truly wise and Christian design. 
In the closing paragraph of his 
preface he says, ‘‘ In sending out 
this introductory letter by itself, 
he most respectfully requests of 
any who may peruse it, that if 
they should perceive any material 
errors Or mis-statements, or, on 
the other hand, can help him 
to strengthen his arguments, they 
would oblige him with their re- 
marks in any way most convenient 
to themselves. He is equally 
ready and desirous to give up 
what is untenable, as to confirm 
and establish the evidence of what 
is true, and shall feel himself 
bound to make a faithful use of 
any communications. He will 
enter the list, however, with no 
man, as a formal controversialist.” 
It is for the attainment of the 
same end we introduce and re- 
commend the work to the notice of 
our readers, We are desirous to 
4P 
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see the subject examined with care 
and candour, and should un- 
feignedly rejoice if the result 
were to elicit truth, to heal divi- 
sions, to decide controversy, and 
to invest the great ordinance of 
baptism, both as it is administered 
and received, with more of the 
character of a reasonable, de- 
lightful, and profitable service. 

After all, to the New Testa- 
ment lies the last appeal. We 
must look to the institution of 
baptism by our Lord, and to the 
use of it by his Apostles, for cor- 
rect views on the subject. We 
are, therefore, glad to find our 
author devoting a considerable 

rtion of his pages to a review of 
acts, to an examination of cases, 
as they occur in the practice of 
John, our Lord, and his disciples, 
and recommend this part of his 
work to the careful attention of 
his readers. 


eoweees ven 


THE ANNUALS. 


TuovGnH these elegant produc- 
tions, to adopt a familiar expres- 
sion, are not altogether in our 
line, as they belong rather to 
the light than to the grave class 
of literature, we cannot so far 
forget what we owe both to that 
part of the public, which is 
pleased to honour us with a por- 
tion of its attention, or to the 
projectors of the works, as to 
pass them over unnoticed. Hu- 
maa ingenuity is perpetually ex- 
ercised in finding new objects of 
gain, attraction, and enjoyment, 
And perhaps it has never been 
more innocently exercised than 
in devising dnd executing this 
new species of publication. The 
success of the first, of course, 
led to the multiplication of others ; 
till now the number is, we be- 
lieve, eight or ten. We have un- 
derstood, that a sum not less 
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than £70,000. will be required 
to cover the expense of these 
publications, and to afford a fair 
remuneration to the publishers. 
We wish them suecess for va- 


rious reasons. They are, with 
few exceptions cshialand to im- 
prove the taste and dispositions 
of the reading public. They are 
generally given as presents, and 
thus they operate on the social 
principles and feelings of our na- 
ture. They furnish employment 
to talent and trade. They re- 
quire writers, paper-makers, prin- 
ters, artists, silk-weavers, book- 
binders, &c. &c. In all this the 
country is interested, and on the 
principles of Christianity, as they 
are things lovely and of good 
report, we feel bound to encourage 
them. 

We cannot afford room to say 
much of each of them which we 
have received; but as the little 
we have to say will be sweet, 
it will prove not unacceptable. 
Persons of different tastes will 
of course have their preference ; 
but on the whole, we have been 
greatly pleased with them all. 
We shall notice them as they 
occur to us seriatim, and give a 
short poetical extract from each, 
as we have not room for any of 
the prose articles. 





The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary 
Remembrancer. Edited by S.C. Hall, 
Westley and Davis. 12s. 

A very considerable number of 
the first writers of the day have 
supplied materials for the Amulet. 
In the list, we observe the names 
of Southey, Hall, Coleridge, 
Hemans, Walsh, Opie, Montgo- 
mery, &c. &c. These individuals 
are not likely to furnish any 
thing unworthy of themselves; 
and others, with whom they are 
associated, are not undeserving 
of the place to which they are 
thus devoted. Mr. Hall’s “ Poe- 
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try and Philosophy” is beautifully 
written. Mr. Ellis’s “ Battle of 
Bunaauia,” is in his best descrip- 
tive style, which many of our 
readers know to be of a superior 
order, ‘‘ The Fisherman,” by Hall, 
and the accompanying engraving, 
are both well executed. ‘ The 
Italian Mother,” is also a beauti- 
ful little story, and a pretty cha- 
racteristic plate. The Christian 
character of most of the pieces is 
in good keeping with the pro- 
fessed design, and we are sure 
our friends will not be disap- 
pointed in their expectations of 
the work. We select the follow- 
ing poetical stanzas by the author 
of * No Fiction.” 


*€T0 AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


*¢ Thou art not gone; thou couldst not go ; 
True friends can never part— 
Our prayer is one, our hope is one, 
And we are one in heart! 
Nor place, nor time, can e’er divide 
The souls which friendship seals ; 
But still the changing scenes of life 
Their mutual love reveals. 


** Body from body may be placed 
Remote as pole from pole ; 

But can our fleshly frailties bind 
The fellowship of soul ? 

*Tis when removed from grosser sense 
My spirit claims her right ; 

My friend is often least away 
When absent from my sight. 


“ His form and look, in memory’s glass, 
I still distinctly see ; 

His voice and words, in fancy’s ears, 
Are whispering still to me, 

The stars which meet his pensive eye 
Are present still to mine ; 

The moonlights which surround his path, 
Around my footsteps shine. 


«¢ Beneath the same fair dome we dwell, 
By the same Hand are fed ; 

And, pilgrims in one narrow way, 
Are by one Spirit led ! 

To the Great presence of our God, 
By hourly faith we come; 

And find, in sweet communion there, 
One everlasting home ! 


«¢ Our hope, our joy, our life, our soul, 
In our ONE Saviour meet ; 

And what in earth or heaven shall break 
A union so complete? 
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QO! blest are they who seek in Him 
A union to their friend ; 
Their love shall grow through life’s decay, 
And live when life shall end ! 


«¢ And blest be He whose love bestows 
A friendship so divine, 

And makes, by ¢ s with Himself, 
My friend for Ever mine ‘” 








Forget Me Not ; 
Shoberl: Ackerman. 


Many of the same writers ap- 
pear in this elegant volume, whose 
contributions enrich the former. 
It is, however, distinguished from 
all the others by the peculiar 
richness of its engravings, The 
«*Marcus Curtius” of Martin, is 
in the best style of that eminent 
painter, to which the engraver has 
done a fair measure of justice, 
It is a sublimely terrific scene, 
“The view of the Ganges,” 
painted by Daniel, and engraved 
by Finden, has all the softness 
and repose of some of the finest 
of Claude’s landscapes. ‘The 
Eddystone Lighthouse in a Storm,” 
is admirably executed. A great 
deal of labour has been bestowed 
on ‘“‘ Vincenza.” ‘ The Cottage 
Kitchen” puts us in mind of 
Wilkie. It is engraved by Rom- 
ney, from a design by Mr. Ather- 
stone. “ The Blind Bi r,” ** The 
Idle School Boy,” “ The Frolie 
in a Palace,” are’ all exceedingly 
well executed, We do not hesi- 
tate to say, the plates in this vo- 
lume are worth more than the 
price of the whole. We quote 
with pleasure the following cheer- 
ful lines. 


Edited by Frederic 
12s. 


‘* The gloomiest day hath gleams of light ; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near 


it ; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night, 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


« The gloomiest soul is not all gloom ; 
The saddest heart is not all sadness : 
And sweetly o’cr the darkest doom 
There shines some lingering beam of 
gladness. 
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** Despair is never quite despair ; 
Nor life, nor death, the future closes ; 
And round the shadowy brow of Care 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 
ssP. M.” 
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Friendship’s Offering: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 12s, 


This is the sixth year in which 
Friendship has presented its Offer- 
ing. It is a splendidly finished 
volume, and does the greatest 
credit to the taste of the publishers. 
It belongs, like the preceding, 
more to the general class of light 
reading books in the style of its 
composition, than the Amulet; 
but there is nothing in it that can 
offend or injure. Many of the 
stories are told in a very interest- 
ing manner; and some of the 
poetry is very good. Several of 
the embellishments are executed 
in the finest style of engraving, 
and deserve to be regarded as 
among the best specimens of the 
arts among us. We grave re- 
viewers can say nothing about 
Cupids and Psyches, for what 
know we of such personages and 
their frolics? The youth does seem 
very placid, and the damsel with 
her lamp very inquisitive. We 
warn young ladies against such 
prying curiosity. We have a 
better opinion of Glen Linden, by 
John Martin ; it is worthy of his 
pencil and his graver, both of 
which he has employed upon it. 
Of “ Campbell Castle,” or rather, 
as it should have been, ‘“ Castle 
Campbell,” we can speak from 
personal knowledge of the scene 
depicted with so much beauty. 

e saw it on a glorious summer 
day—one of the most enchanted and 
enchanting spots we ever beheld, 
We can never forget the impres- 
sion, and thank the publishers for 
thus placing before us once more 
that scene on fairy land, ‘ Hours 
of Innocence,” from a painting of 
Landseer, in the Duke of Bed- 
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ford’s collection, is very beautiful. 
** La Frescina,” by this painter, and 
the Hali by Pringle, not less so; 
and the ‘* Cove of Muscat” is ex- 
quitely finished. We cannot speak 
of the others, Indeed the engra- 
vings must be examined to be 
appreciated. We give the fol- 
lowing poem as a specimen of the 
composition; it harmonises with 
Castle Campbell, and perhaps 
with other and stronger feelings, 


** ON LEAVING SCOTLAND. 


** T love the land! 
I see its mountains hoary, 
On which Timevainly lays his iron hand ; 
I see the valleys robed in sylvan glory, 
And many a lake with lone, romantic 
Strand ; 
And streams, and towers, by immortal story 
Ordained heart-stirring monuments to 
stand : 
Yet tower, stream, lake, or valley could 
not move me, 
Nor the star-wooing mountain, thus to 
love thee, 
Old, honoured land! 


*« T love the land! 
I hear of distant ages 
A voice proclaiming that it still was 


‘free ; 
That from the hills where winter wildest 
rages 
Swept forth the rushing winds of liberty; 
That blazoned broadly on the noblest pages 
E’er stamped by Fame its children’s 
deeds shal! be. 
O! poor pretender to a poet’s feeling 
Were he who heard such voice in vain 
appealing : 
I love the land ! 


I love the land! 
My fathers lived and died there ; 
But not for that the homage of their son: 
I found the spirit in its native pride 
there— 
Unfettered thoughts—rightactions boldly 


done : 
I also found—(the memory shall preside 
here, 
Throned in this breast, till life’s tide 
cease to run) 
Affection tried and true from men high- 
hearted.-- 
Once more as when from those kind 
friends I parted, 
God bless the land! 
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The Juvenile Forget Me Not. Edited 
by Mr. 8. C. Hall, Hailes; Westley 
and Davis. 7s, 

This is a first attempt, we be- 
lieve, and will bea great favourite, 
we doubt not, among our young 
friends, In this also we are glad 
to find some of the contributors to 
the other volumes, and rejoice to 
see that they are willing to devote 
a portion of their time and talents 
to the more youthful part of the 
community, whose best feelings it 
is desirable to engage. Miss 
Jewsbury, Mrs. Hemans, Mr. 
More, Mrs. Rolls, and others, 
too numerous to name, appear in 
various contributions, The de- 
corations are all in very good 
taste. The young Princess Vic- 
toria is well executed; she has 
quite a Brunswick face, and we 
trust is destined to do honour to 
the line. ‘‘The Pet Lamb,” from 
Corregio, is exceedingly natural, 
and does great credit to the en- 
graver. ‘*The Young Rebel” 
is also in good keeping with human 
nature, as too frequently exhi- 
bited. The volume we think 
remarkably cheap, considering 
what it contains, and with the 
following specimen, take leave to 
recommend it as a very interesting 
present for children. 


‘¢ THR YOUTHFUL KING. 


** Suggested by a Picture of Edward the 
Sizth in his Royal Robes. 


*¢ Monarch, pictured here in state, 
Better glories yet were thine, 
Than the grandeur of the great, 
Than the jewels of the mine. 


*¢ Born to govern and command, 
Thou wast easy of control ; 
With a sceptre in thy hand, 
There was meekness in thy soul. 


‘¢ Of thy haughty father’s frown 
Little on thy brow we trace, 
And that little softened down 
By simplicity and grace. 


¢¢ Child in age, and child in heart, 
Thy magnificent array 
Could not joy or pride impart, — 
Thou hadst treasure more than they. 
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*¢ More than courtéers kneeling bow ; 
More than flattery’s ready smile ; 
More than conquest o’er the foe ; 
More, even more, than England’s isle. 


*¢ Treasures in which mind hath part; 

Joys that teach the soul to rise ; 
Hopes that can sustain the heart, 

When the body droops and dies! 


« Therefore, Star, thou art not shaded 
By the darkness of the tomb! 
Royal Rose! thou art not faded, 
But in Paradise dost bloom !” 


ar weveqeee 


An Epitome of the General Coun- 
cils of the Church, from the 
Council of Nice, A.D. 325, to 
the Conclusion of the Roman 
Council of Trent in the Year 
1563; with Incidental Notices of 
other Councils ; and an Appendix 
containing some Observations on 
the First Four General Councils, 
Jewel’s Apology, and Nowel’s 
Catechisms. By the Rev. Ri- 
chard Grier, D.D. M.R.IA. 
8vo. 9s. London: 
and Co, 


This is a useful Epitome for 
oung students in Ecclesiastical 
History, and is very well adapted 
to infuse into every thinking mind 
an unconquerable antipathy to 
Councils and Creeds of unin- 
spired men. The book is intended 
to throw light upon the history 
and the doctrines of the Romish 
Church. It does so, but at the 
same time throws light a little far- 
ther than the author intended, 
It shows that all councils since 
that whose transactions are regis- 
tered in the 15th chapter of the 
Acts, have been, in their very 
principle, innovations of the clergy 
upon the rights of Christians— 
that they have always done more 
injury than service to the cause of 
Christ—that they have propagated 
more and worse heresies than they 
have suppressed, and excited 
more controversies than they ever 
composed. Happy would it have 
been for Christianity, and happy 


Hamilton 
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for the world, if there had never 
been a single council held from 
the days of the Apostles to the 
present, and happy would it be 
for religion if there should never 
be held another to the world’s 
end—especially by those churches 
whose civil alliance enables them 
to carry their decrees into effect. 
The councils in early ages were 
productive of far more disastrous 
results than all the persecutions. 
Their enthralling influence is felt 
to the present day. The corrup- 
tions then introduced are working 
still, and from them, as so many 
poisoned fountains, have flowed, 
and do still flow, the bitter waters 
of strife and death through nearly 
the whole of Christendom. All 
the abominations of Popery have 
their source and their life in 
Church Councils. 

To persons engaged in contro- 
versy with Rome this Epitome 
will prove useful in affording a 
general historical view of the 
origination and growth of those 
errors which distinguish the Ro- 
mish Church. At the same time 
it is deficient in references. The 
reader may not know where to 
turn for verification of the facts. 
The chief use of the work in con- 
troversy with Rome must depend 
upon reference to the acknow- 
ledged authorities. Dr. Grier 
should have felt it necessary not 
only to assert and state, but to 
prove by chapler and verse. It 
may be important and useful to 
fight Rome with her own weapons, 
but let her assailants take care 
that they do not commit their 
eause by acknowledging the autho- 
rity of Councils or Fathers. Let 
them distinguish rigidly between 
historic testimony and legislation. 
Let not truth be tested at the bar 
either of Councils or Fathers. 
The Fathers were drivellers, and 
the Councils were besotted—but 
Tue Worp is immutable and 
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final. That Word knows nothing 
of any such Councils as Rome 
upholds, and Dr. Grier epitomizes, 
The controversy with Rome, 
therefore, must be set upon other 
ground, and be conducted upon 
other principles than those deri- 
vable from Councils. The errors 
of that system, and the errors of 
all other systems, will never be 
suppressed till all human authority 
is abjured, and the Lord alone is 
exalted in the glory, and purity, 
and single authority of his own 
Word. Let no other voice be 
heard, and the church would bet- 
ter learn its duty, and the world 
would sooner receive conviction. 
We were greatly amused to 
find Dr. Grier mustering up seven 
Christian synods in the Apostolic 
age. QOn the same principle it 
would be easy to establish the 
existence of five hundred. For 
these synods were little more than 
the meetings of one church, in 
which, for the time, the Apostles 
presided. The following is our 
,author’s account of the Third 
Council. 

‘‘ The third, like the two former, was 
convened in Jerusalem, according tosome, 
A. D. 47; according to others, A. D. 61: 
——that is, at the latest, eighteen years after 
Christ’s Ascension. It originated in the 
attempt made to oblige the Gentile con- 
verts at Antioch to submit to the rite of 
circumcision. At the same time that SS, 
Paul and Barnabas opposed such an 
attempt; (and it was after ‘no small 
dissension and disputation,’ that they did 
so;) they determined that the question 
should be referred to the judgment of the 
Apostolic College at Jerusalem, Accor- 
dingly, some of the Apostles, and several 
of the “Elders came together’ to deli- 
berate on the propriety of dispensing with 
the ceremonial law. The result of their 
deliberation was, that the Mosaic Ordi- 
nances, as being too rigorous, should be 
abrogated, and that their decision should 
be communicated to ‘ the brethren, which 
were of the Gentiles.’ This Assembly of 
Christians was the first that obtained the 
appellation of a Cuurcu, and, seems to 
have served as a model for all subsequent 
ones ; 80 far, at least, as the assumption of 
their being under the same divine superin- 
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tendance with it, could extend. Here, 
more than on any other opportunity, which 
offered during his Apostolic labours, might 
St. Peter. have asserted his right to the 
exalted rank, which is said to have be- 
longed to him; yet he lays claim to no 
superior authority, no pre-eminence above 
the rest ; nor do, thé other Apostles ascribe 
to him any. He simply gives his opinion 
on the subject under deliberation; while 
St. James, who presided, and to whom, as 
Bishop of Jerusalem, the government was 
intrusted ; authoratively says: ‘ where- 
fore my sentence is,’ &c.’’—pp. 4,5. 


We beg leave to ask on what 
authority our author excludes the 
people from this council, see Acts 
xv. 4.12. 22. On what authority 
does he assert this was the first 
assembly that received the appel- 
lation of a church? See Acts ii. 
47; v.11, ix. 31. We wish to 
know on what grounds he main- 
tains that James presided, that he 
was Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
that to him belonged exclusively 
the ecclesiastical management of 
that people. He surely does 
not mean us to take the last sen- 
tence in the paragraph we have 
quoted for argument. If, so we 
must inform him, that we have 
learned both our theology and our 
logic in a different school. 

We agree with our author in the 
substance of the following para- 
graph. 

** Of the seven, then, the third, strictly 
speaking, was the only Synod before or 
since, on which the Holy Spirit may be 
said to haye shed his heavenly influence. 
“It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us,” was the language with which the 
Apostles prefaced their address tothe Gen- 
tile converts. It was the language too in 
which the Councils held in after ages, But 
without any such pretensions to inspi- 
ration, drew up the preamble to their 
decrees. Beyond the third Christian 
Assembly, therefore, we must not pass; 
since, if we admit the infallibility of one 
meeting, why not that of another ? 
They, indeed, who disclaim private judg- 
ment, and believe in the infallibility of 
fallible tribunals, may do so consistently ; 
but Protestants, who ground their faith on 
Scripture alone, must qualify the belief 
which" they repose in such conventions.’’— 
pp. 6, 7. 
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We cannot say the same for the 
following passage :— 


‘© It seems to rest on indisputable evi- 
dence, that after, if not during the Apos- 
tolic Age, there existed a Ruck or Faitu, 
a Depositum, corresponding with that called 
the Apostles’ Creed in our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In this Rule, which may be 
regarded as a Commentary on the Scrip- 
tures, the points of belief are stated singly 
as resting on their foundation. With the 
history of this Creed, we may not, pro- 
bably, be so well acquaintad as to be able 
to ascertain the precise period of its com- 
position; whether, as some suppose, the 
different articles of which it consists, were 
the contributions of different Apostles, 
who had framed it for their Catechumens ; 
or according to others, it was the Creed 
of the Western Church, which had been 
founded by an Apostle. The latter 
supposition is natural enough, as the 
Apostles did not require any precise 
form of words; and, guided as they 
were by inspiration, they might vary 
the expression of their thoughts, as they 
pleased, without any risk of falling into 
error. Without subscribing to the tradi- 
tionary story of the Apostles’ Creed, 
nothing can be more certain than that 
St. Paul refers to some summary, or 
other of the Christian faith at the time 
in existence : Thus in 

§ 2 Form of 


Rom. vi. 17, he calls it ruTov, 5 Aeatsten 


§a Form of 
? sound words, 
However this may be, the primitive Pro- 
fession of Faith was not only suited to 
the early ages of the church, but corres- 
ponded exactly with the Apostolic writ- 
ings. The clauses respecting Christ’s 
Descent into Hell; the Communion of 
Saints, and the Life Everlasting certainly 
are not to be found in the earliest copies 
of the Apostles’ Creed in use, either in 
the Eastern or Western Churches: this 
barely shows, that it is more compre- 
hensive now, than it. was originally. 
As yet men believed, without attempt- 
ing to explain what was in its nature 
inexplicable. But when metaphysical 
conjectures began to supersede the au- 
thority of Scripture, the necessity arose 
of defending and explaining what it re- 
vealed, concerning the Persons of the 
Triuity, the Church of Christ, and a 
future state. Of the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds devised for these important 
ends, sufficient notice will be taken in 
a subsequent chapter. Here it is only 
necessary to state in a general way, that 
as the Aposties’ Creed was composed 
for the purpose of affording instruction in 
the Christian faith, containing as it docs 


2Tim. i, 13, vrorvTwow, 
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its primary and fundamental doctrines ; 
so the Nicene Creed was calculated to 
explain, and the ATHANASIAN Creed to de- 
fend it. 

** As there were a variety of forms of 
doctrine, or rules of faith used in the 
second and third centuries, of which no 
certain account can be given; the 
learned have concluded, that though 
the doctrine of this Creed is perfectly 
Apostolic, yet that the composition of 
it should not be ascribed to the apostles, 
nor to any contemporary writer. At 
all events, when its antiquity, the esti- 
mation in which it was held in the pri- 
mitive church, and the simple and scrip- 
tural terms of which it is composed, are 
taken into account, it must be deemed, 
if not compiled by the apostles, a Pro- 
fession of Faith, at once the most ori- 
ginal, authentic, and venerable of any in 
existence.”’—pp. 8--10 

All this may be regarded as 
very ingenious; but we consider 
it destitute of all authority. 
Apostolic confessions of faith are 
to be found in the New Testa- 
ment, and there alone. They are 
of a very different character from 
the thing which has been palmed 
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upon the world as theirs. We 
have no dry, formal, abstract pro- 
positions in the writings of these 
imspired men. Their rvxoc, and 
vrorvroac, were very distinct from 
every ‘thing of this nature. Not 
abstract propositions, but salu- 
tary and practical truth, incul- 
cated by authority, and addressed 
to the hearts and consciences, 
as well as the understandings of 
men. If the reader wishes to 
find a true Apostles’ Creed, he 
will find it, 1 Cor. xv; iii. 8, 
There is another, 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
These, and similar declarations, 
are the only creeds which we ac- 
knowledge as emanating from the 
apostles. 

We thank Dr. Grier for the 
information given in his work, 
notwithstanding these remarks; 
but we should have been better 
leased had it appeared that he 
ad learned to distinguish more 
accurately things that differ. 
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HIsToRICAL SKETCHES OF THE 
ANCIENT NATIVE IRISH AND THEIR 
Descenpants; illustrative of their 
Past and Present State with regard 
to Literature, Education, and Oral 
Instruction. By Christopher Ander- 
son. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
London, Whittaker. 12mo. 1828. 
5s. 6d.—Mr. Anderson has devoted 
an indefatigable and most praise- 
worthy attention to every thing calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of the 
native Irish, and attention to their 
welfare. Some years ago he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, 
which excited some notice. The pre- 
sent publication is one of far greater 
research, and cannot fail to direct the 
public mind to the circumstances of 
this interesting race, especially at this 
momentous crisis. The publication is 
indeed an exceedingly curious one, 
containing matter interesting to the 
antiquarian and the politician, as well 


as to the Christian. It treats of the 
Literary History of the native Irish, 
their Schools of Learning, their Oral 
Instruction, of the Irish Language, the 
Islands of Ireland, the Desiderata of 
Books, Education, and Oral Instruc- 
tion, &e. &c. &e. 

On no subject does there appear so 
much ignorance to prevail in this 
country, as on the extent to which the 
Irish language is still vernacular in 
that country. On this point Mr. An- 
derson adduces unanswerable proof 
that it prevails to an overwhelming ex- 
tent. The following extract will show 
that Ireland is still a terra incognita to 
Englishmen. What is to be done for 
such a population has never yet been 
seriously considered. 

“«* More recently this important subject 
has attracted the attention of the Com- 
missioners on Education in Ireland, and 
in their first report laid before Parliament, 
dated the 30th of May, 1825, there is the 
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following passage:--‘ It has been esti- 
mated that the number of [rish who em- 
ploy the ancient language of the country 
exclusively is not less than 500,000 ; and 
that at least a million more, although they 
have some understanding of English, and 
can employ it for the ordinary ‘purposes of 
traffic, make- use of their tongue on all 
other occasions, as the natural vehicle of 
their thoughts. This estimate agrees with 
the opinions of Dr. Stokes, who published 
the results of his inquiry in 1806, of Dr. 
D. Dewar in his observations on Ireland 
in 1812, and of Mr. C. Anderson in 1814 ; 
it bas been adopted also on the more 
recent investigations made by com- 
mittees of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Hibernian Bible Society, 
previous to the resolution which they suc- 
cessively took of reprinting the Scriptures 
in the Irish language, according to the 
translation of Archbishop Daniel and 
Bishop Bedell. A similar inquiry was 
made, and the same conclusion drawn 
from it, by a sub-committee of the So- 
ciety for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor of Ireland, in the year 1819 or 
thereabouts.’ 

** When the Memorial referred to in this 
extract was published in 1815, my im- 
pression was, that there could not be less 
than two millions who were incapable of 
following an English conversation or con- 
tinued discourse upon any one moral or 
religious subject whatever, and with whom 
therefore we were under the absolute ne- 
cessity of employing their own language, 
as the natural and only effectual means of 
education. I -added, indeed, ‘say one 
million and a half’--cbiefly with the view 
of abridging discussion on a point compa- 
ratively unimportant, and in order to 
secure an active and immediate co-opera- 
tion in educating the long-neglected abo- 
rigines, whatever their number should 
prove to be eventually. From that time 
to the present, however, this subject, 
among others, has not failed to engage 
attention and inquiry, and but for many 
hindrances, bad been publicly noticed long 
since. It will be obvious that the number 
just specified was fixed upon at the com- 
mencement of such investigations, but I 
feel no hesitation in now affirming that it 
lias been greatly underrated. The esti- 
mate then made was such as it was felt 
could not be controverted ; but the pro- 
portion of two millions was much below 
what had been asserted even then. ‘ We 
have descriptions,’ said one author, ‘ and 
histories of the mest distant parts of the 
globe ; our travellers favour us with the 
accounts of the habits, manners, and poli- 
tical institutions of nearly all the nations 
that have been called into being; but of 
Ireland, a country under our own govern- 
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ment, we have little that is anthentic. We 
know that it is now a part of the British 
empire ; we are ignorant, however, that 
only a minority of the peopl> speak our 
language, although the country is almost 
within the range of our own vision. Of 
the reasons for this we are unacquainted, 
and seem careless of being informed on 
the subject.’ Such was the language used 
in 1812, when the whole population was 
estimated at five millions and a quarter, 
by one who was in no degree an enthusiast 
in regard to the Irish tongue, to whom 
the necessity for its being employed in the 
business of education had not occurred, 
and who therefore did not suggest the ne- 
cessity for the people being taught to read 
it. Again, in 1818, when the aggregate 
was known and admitted to be six millions, 
it was asserted, by aresident in the coun- 
try itself, that the Irish language, ‘ after 
an active proscription of many centuries, 
is still the vernacular language of three 
millions of people in Ireland.’ Simi- 
lar opinions from other quarters might be 
adduced, but I forbear,’’--pp. 152, 153. 


THE DELUGE AND OTHER POEMs. 
By Mary Hiles. 12m. 5s. Simphin 
and Marshall.—These poems possess 
excellencies of a moral and religious 
kind, which justly entitle them to be 
preferred before many a volume of 
higher poetical merits. They abound 
with pleasing memorials of the affec- 
tionate piety and tender sensibility of 
the fair authoress. Her tribute to a re- 
nowned sister of the lyre, which we 
insert in another page, will be read with 
pleasure. 

On THE NEGLECT OF THE LoRD’s 
Supper, (from the Remains of the 
late Rev. John Cooke.) Price 4d. 
Holdsworth and Ball.—This tract is 
one of .the most striking and judi- 
cious we have ever read upon the 
important subject of which it treats. 
It is designed for the use of delay- 
ing Christians, and is admirably 
adapted to remove their scruples, 
and rouse them to the discharge of 
that important duty, which so many 
of them neglect. There are many 
excellent characters in our congre- 
gations, to whom this tract might be 
highly serviceable. It is got up in 
the best manner. Ministers will find 
it a useful auxiliary. 


Tue Britisn ALMANAC of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, for the Year 1829, 
Charles Knight.— We are happy 
to welcome a second Almanac sent 
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forth to the world under the aus- 
pices of a Society which comprises 
some. of the most eminent names, 
and which has already done much 
to create, among all classes, a taste 
for information. - The trash and as- 
trological cant which has been so 
long palmed upon the ignorance and 
credulity of the public is, we trust, 
near the end of its reign; and it is 
time it should be so; we need not add 
that the present very useful publica- 
tion is totally devoid of all such in- 
gredients. It contains the calendar 
of remarkable days and terms; an- 
niversaries of great events, and of 
the births and deaths of eminent men; 
remarks on the weather ; astronomical 
facts and phenomena; tables exhibiting 
the state of light during the twenty- 
four hours; useful remarks of prac- 
tical importance ; the garden plants in 
flower each month; directions for the 
management of a farm, and of a garden 
and orchard ; and for the preservation 
of health ; with a miscellaneous re- 
gister of information connected with 
government, legislation, commerce, 
and education; and various useful 
tables. We have no doubt it will 
meet with the general patronage of 
the enlightened part of the public. 


Notes or THE Worcester Con- 
FERENCE of Ministers of various 
Denominations, on the Revivals of 
Religion in America; containing 
Hints intended to aid the Revival of 
eas generally.—This tract will 
be followed by a small pamphlet, con- 
taining a Digest of the information 
received from America on this inte- 
resting subject. It will be published 
in a few days. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Messrs, Holdsworth and Ball are pre- 
paring for publication, ‘* Letters to a 
Friend, designed to relieve the Difficulties 
of an Anxious Inquirer, under the first 
Impressions of Religion. By the late 
Rev. J. C. Henry, D.D., of Charleston, 
South Carolina. With an enlarged Me- 
moir of the author, by the Rev. Thomas 
Lewis. Revised and edited by the Rev. 
J. P. Smith, D.D. ‘This important work 
originated in the conversations of the la- 
mented author with an English young gen- 
tleman, with whom he made the tour 
of Scotland and Ireland in 1826.— 
A New Year's Eve; and other Poems. 
By Bernard Barton.--The Interpositions 
of Divine Providence, selected exclusively 
from the Holy Scriptures. In one volume 
12mo, By Joseph Fincher, Esq.-- Essuy 


List of New Publications, with Short Notices. 
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on the Universal Analogy between the 
Natural and the Spiritual Worlds. Essay 
I. Sect. 2. On the Resemblance of Cor- 
respondence, by Analogy or Proportion, 
between the natural or terraqueous World, 
and the moral or human World; viz. the 


Soul and Body of Man. By the Author 
of ‘* Memoirs of a Deist.”"--A new Edition 
of a Tribute of Sympathy ; addressed to 
Mourners. By W. Newnham, Esq. 12mo. 
5s. boards.--A Series of Practical and 
Expository Lectures, on the whole of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, and will 
be published in January next, in one vol. 
8vo. price to subscribers 10s. 6d.— Advice 
to Religious Inquirers, respecting some 
of the Difficulties arising from the present 
State of Society. By James Matheson, 
Minister of ,the Gospel, Durham, 12mo. 
—Popular Lectures on Biblical Cri- 
ticism and Interpretation. By William 
Carpenter.—Morning Exercises ‘for the 
Closet, for every Day throughout the 
Year. By the Rev. William Jay, of 
Bath, in two volumes, 8vo. will appear 
early in January; also, The Eleventh 
Edition of ‘* Family Prayers ;” or, the 
Domestic Minister’s Assistant. By the 
same Author, who has also lately pub- 
lished, A Fourth Edition of the ‘* Chris- 
tian Contemplated.’’—In the press, and 
will be published in the course of the 
winter, The Life and Times of Da- 
niel De Foe, containing a Review of 
his Writings, and his Opinions upon a 
variety of Important Matters, Civil, and 
Ecclesiastical. Also, an Account of 
many Contemporary Writers. By Walter 
Wilson.—To be published in January, 
A Help to the Private and Domestic 
Reading of the Holy Scriptures: com- 
prising, Addresses on the subject as a 
duty, and the best manner of performing 
it; on the inspiration of the sacred 
writers; on the symbolical language of 
Prophecy ; on the collection of the sacred 
books; a digest of the books of the Old 
Testament, with the method of reading 
them in chronological order; an epitome 
of the Jewish history from the time of the 
Old Testament to the New; of the life of 
Christ ; .of the labours of the Apostle 
Paul; arrangement of the books of the 
New Testament, and an Analysis of Mr. 
Mede’s scheme of the Apocalypse. Price 
2s. 6d., by the Rev. J. Leifchild.—The 
Vestry and Cottage Library of Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, and Biography ; 
in a series of duodecimo volumes, to be 
published monthly. The first volume con- 
taining Baxter’s Treatise on Conversion, 
will be ready in January. Edited by T. 
Russell, A.M. Walworth.--Remarks on 
Independency and Presbyterianism ; in- 
tended to promote Christian Union; and 
addressed to the evangelical professors of 
those two systems in England, By the 
Rev. Robert Hogg. 
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PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


(Continued from page 612.) 


*¢ Twelve months since, God was shed- 
ding the influences of his Spirit on many 
of our churches and congregations. It 
was then a season of gladness. But the 
past year has been a season of still greater 
mercies. Special revivals of religion 
have been advancing from the north to 
the south, through the western counties 
of the State; and in some other sections 
they have been powerful. In addition to 
these revivals which existed last June, 
from 40 to 50 of our parishes have en- 
joyed, or are still enjoying, seasons of 
refreshing and enlargement. In several 
of the congregations the work bas been 
great. And though in some instances 
30, 40, and even 50 have hopefully 
bowed to Christ in a single week, yet it 
was not the whirlwind, nor the earth- 
quake, nor the fire, but the still small 
voice. Hundreds and thousands have 
found mercy, and the numbers who have 
professed the name of Jesus in the con- 
gregational churches may be safely esti- 
mated at from 3,000 to 4,000. 

** Several interesting anecdotes might 
be told, but we will trespass upon the 
time of the assembly only to notice the 
work of grace, which has occurred in the 
state-prison at Wethersfield. On the re- 
moval of this prison from Granby, at 
which location it was called Newgate, 
the plan of solitary confinement was 
adopted. Each prisoner was furnished 
with a copy of the Scriptures, and a milder 
and more religious course of discipline 
pursued, The result has been eminently 
happy. Not only a number, from 12 to 
15, we believe, have become hopefully 
pious, but there has been such a reforma- 
tion among the rest, and such a degree 
of religious or moral restraint produced, 
that, if we are not misinformed, the prac- 
tice of chaining the convicts is no longer 
necessary ; and in passing through the 
halls after the prisoners are confined to 
the cells for the night, you may either 
see them reading their Bibles, or hear 
them at prayer. Still further, among 
these convicts, a few months since the 
revilers of sacred things, a Bible Associa- 
tion has been formed, and about eighteen 
dollars have already been forwarded to the 
Connecticut Bible Society, as the first 
fruits of their Christian liberality. The 
labour of the convicts will also be a 


source of revenue, rather than expense to 
the State.’”’--Conn. Delegation’s Rep. to 
Gen, Assem. 

«© The General Association of Massa- 
chusetts, embraces 18 district associa- 
tions: of evangelical ministers, 207 mini- 
sters of the Gospel, 240 churches, and 
about 44,646 communicants. There are 
about 40 evangelical churches within our 
bounds destitute of settled pastors. 
There are two respectable associations of 
evangelical ministers within the common- 
wealth that are not connected with the 
body here represented. 

*¢ In all our associations, there are at 
the present time, or have recently been, 
revivals of religion more or Jess extensive. 
We believe, no year since the days of 
our fathers, has been so prosperous to 
Zion in the land of the pilgrims, as the 
last. There seems indeed to be a resur- 
rection of the spirit of those holy men, 
who prayed, and wept, and laboured in 
the cause of truth and righteousness. It 
is but too true, that in the eastern sec- 
tion of our bounds, not only a generation, 
but generations have come to our sacred 
altars, and entered our consecrated places, 
who have excluded the Saviour, and the 
atonement in which their fathers believed 
and trusted. But God by the effusion of 
his Spirit is causing the departed glory 
to return. These revivals are marked 
with increasing evidence that they are 
from God, both in the noiseless solemnity 
of their progress, and their unwithering 
fruits. As to the manner of conducting 
revivals when they do exist, and promot- 
ing them when they do not exist, there 
is great, and we had almost said, entire 
harmony of sentiment and feeling among 
our pastors and churches. 

‘©The monthly concert of prayer may 
be said to be universal. Bible classes 
are coming into general notice ; and dur- 
ing the past year, a most powerful and 
salutary impulse has been given to the 
Sabbath School system. 

«* In all the congregations of Berkshire 
Association, except two, revivals of reli- 
gion more or less extensive have been 
experienced. Upwards of 1,700 persons 
of all ages and descriptions have in- 
dulged hopes of reconciliation with God, 
of whom about 950 have already united 
with congregational churches. In Franklin 
Association there is, also, an uncommon 
attention to religion. Martha’s Vineyard, 
widely known as the residence of the 
Mayhews, has Jong been under the influ- 
ence of what is denominated liberal 
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Christianity. Within a year, an entire 
change has taken place, and the three 
towns in that. island are now enjoying 
the labours of decidedly evangelical 
men. 

‘* In the town of Lowell, within the 
bounds of the Andover Association, there 
exists a pleasing work of divine grace. 
* The work of grace,’ says a clergyman, 
residing in the neighbourhood, ‘ con- 
tinues wonderfully among this people. 
At their inquiry meeting this tveek, 
March 28, they had more than one hun- 
dred and fifty inquirers, besides one hun- 
dred who have recently obtained hope. 
And this church, formed a year ago last 
June, contains upwards of three hundred 
members.’ Well does the writer add, 
‘this is the Lord’s doings, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes.’ While a pa- 
rallel to this may not be found in the 
history of the church since the days of 
the apostles, let it inspire faith and con- 
filence in Christians, to make efforts for 
the salvation of villages now a moral 
waste. 

*¢ The state and progress of the churches 
in Suffolk Association, particularly in the 
metropolis of the commonwealth, deserve 
special notice. With devout gratitude to 
Almighty God be it stated, that that city, 
which was originally the seat of evangeli- 
cal truth and ardent piety, but over 
whose apostacy the people of God have 
long wept and prayed, has been brought 
back to the primitive faith, in the last 
five or ten years, with a rapidity that bas 
far outrun the highest expectations of 
the friends of the Redeemer. The re- 
vival which has been advancing in Bos- 
ton for more than two years, is still in 
progress. The result thus far has been 
the establishment of many evangelical 
churches in and about the city. Four 
have been added to the number during 
the past year. And there are now no less 
than eighteen churches within the bounds 
of this Association embracing the doc- 
trines of the reformation, where, twenty 
years ago, scarcely two could have been 
found of this character. The churches 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in Boston have 
found it truc, by happy experience, that 
* there is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth.’ 
“‘ The colleges in Williamstown and 
Amberst are in a flourishing state, In 
each of these institutions, during the last 
year, forty of the students hopefully ex- 
perienced a change of heart. The college 
at Amherst, which is emphatically the 
child of the church in this section of the 
country, and which, in the rapidity of its 
growth and maturity, is unexampled in 
the history of colleges, is now enjoying 
a special work of divine grace.”"— Mass. 
Delegation's Rep. to Gen, Assem, 





Intelligence. [Dee. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ITALY.* 
On the subject of the Italian Bible, I 
can only repeat the fact from my own 
knowledge as far as Naples is concerned, 
and from the information of a most re- 
spectable clergyman, (the Rev. Mr. Ben- 
son, of the Temple,) as it regards the 
other Italian States. Mr. Benson, who 
in all probability has by this time arrived 
in England, would confirm the fact to 
any inquirer. If I go again to Naples, 
or wherever I may meet with it, I will 
copy the printed advertisement, and send 
it you by letter. In my former commu- 
nication, I may have said ‘ by order,” 
instead of ‘* by permission of the Pope ;” 
but the first word is best, because I am 
sure, in the Neapolitan States, nothing of 
such importance would be done without 
his express order. It is the first time, I 
believe, that any but a Latin edition 
bas ever been permitted in the kingdom 

of Naples. 

On all these matters, you may always 
rely on my stating nothing but the truth, 
and I am not aware of having said any 
thing, in any of my letters, that I have 
not known, as a lawyer would say, of my 
own knowledge. Some trifling errors may 
creep into details, but the general facts 
you may depend upon. 


PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN 
IRELAND. 
(Extract of a Letter very recently received 
from a Clergyman. ) 

We feel most grateful for the liberal 
and continued flow of Christian kindness 
and benevolence now so generally directed 
to this disturbed land. The Reformation is 
going on. In the midst of one of the most 
Popish and dark counties in Ireland, one 
brother in the ministry has between three 
ard four bundred absolute converts from 
Popery, and many of them, we trust, 
the subjects of a mofe gracious and im- 
portant work. They are searching the 
Scriptures daily, have withstood “a great 
fight of afflictions,’’ and quite a primitive 
discipline is maintained among them, so 
that if one of them is seen frequenting 
a public house, he is reported and ad- 
mouished before all. True, I cannot 
state this as a general case, but even one 
such open manifestation in Ireland is ex- 
tending its influence far and wide ; and in 
other places, indeed very generally, an 
inquiry bas been excited which the labours 





* Some doubt of the accuracy of the 
statement made by our valued Correspon- 
dent on the subject of the Italian Bible, 
which appeared in our September Maga- 
zine, having been expressed, he was writ- 
ten to, and the above extract is his satisfac- 
tory reply. We promise our readers a copy 
of the Advertisement when it comes to hand, 
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of the priesthood and disaffected ca 1 10t 


suppress. From one parish in the pe 

» three clergymen have returne 
completely knocked-up by over exertion. 
No strength of lungs could stand the re- 
peated calls for the exposition of the 
Scripture, even by Roman Catholics, at 
their own houses, and that from the lips of 
Protestant clergymen, whom, previously, 
they would not admit within their doors ; 
and no ordinary zeal could allow a man to 
say no tosuch an appeal, while he could 
open his lips at all. Among the higher 
orders, too, there is a great movement, 
and the Lord seems indeed to bave given 
the word, that ‘* great should be the company 
of the preachers.” 





COMMENCEMENT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY, 


Eighteen months have scarcely elapsed 
since, with fond, but anxious hopes, we 
announced that the foundation stone of 
the London University was laid by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. It 
is now our satisfaction to record, that on 
the 30th of September, a Special General 
Meeting of the Proprictors was held in one 
of the large lecture rooms of the Esta- 
blishment, when Dr. Lushington presided 
over a crowded assembly, amongst whom 
the Duke of Somerset, Lord Auckland, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Sanden, Mr. 
Denman, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hallam, the 
historian, and Mr. Campbell, the poet, 
were conspicuous. 

Mr. L. Horner, the Warden, read the 
Report of the Council, which referred to 
the appointment of Professors, and the 
establishment of a Hospital in connection 
with the Medical School, It closed with 
the following remarks, 

** Upon the state of the building, the 
Council have to report that all the Lec- 
ture Rooms, and other apartments, re- 
quired for carrying on the system of the 
University during the ensuing session, 
are finished, with the exception of the 
small Library and Museum of Anatomy, 
which will be completed in the course of 
next month. The workmen will be en- 
gaged with the dome and portico for some 
months, but they will not in any way iu- 
commode the students. 

** The completion of the great Library, 
the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Hall, not being indispensable to the 
opening of the University, the finishing 
of those parts of the building have been 
postponed for the acceleration of the 
more necessary works, but the Council 
will proceed with the execution of the 
whole of the original design as soon as 
circumstances may render it expedient 

¢¢ It will be satisfactory to the proprictors 
to reeeive at this period a gencral view 
of the state of the finances 
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*¢ Of the £150,000, subscribed capital, 
calls have been made to the amount of 
£97 ,500., and £10,950. have been paid 
in full, including donations. With these 
funds the Council have paid £30,000. 
for the land; £49,096. towards the 
building ; £3,748. for collections of phi- 
losophical apparatus, anatomical pre- 
parations, books, &c.; and £4,891. for 
expenses of management, including print- 
ing, advertisements, &c. from the com- 
mencement of the Institution, leaving 
£20,715. as the balance of the calls 
prior to this date; and a further call of 
10 per cent. on £11,870. will be due 
on the 15th November. Thus it ap- 
pears, that the sum of £87,735. has 
been paid by the Council, and that £62,265, 
remain at their disposal. 

‘¢ With this capital the Council will pay 
all their engagements; will provide 
whatever is necessary for effective teach- 
ing in every department comprehended 
in their present plan; and there will 
be left a sufficient sum to meet all pro- 
bable contingencies. But to enable the 
Council to place the University on the 
broad basis originally contemplated, and 
to effectuate all the objects which the 
proprietors have been anxious to attain, 
it is highly desirable that the disposable 
capital should be increased by farther 
shares being taken; and it is hoped the 
proprietors will spare no exertions to 
accomplish this end, and to obtain dona- 
tions. No effort will be wanting on the 
part of the Council ;—but it is obvious, 
that nothing can be so effectual as each 
proprietor giving his individual aid, 

‘¢ The time is now arrived when the pro- 
prietors may safely appeal to the public 
for their support and protection, All 
preliminary difficulties have been over- 
come, and they can confidently offer to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis and its 
vicinity ready and effectual means of 
acquiring that knowledge and instruction 
which hitherto, upon reasonable. terms 
and at a convenient distance, has been 
unattainable. No pains have been spared 
to select the most able and efficient Pro- 
fessors, whose emoluments will depend 
upon the issue of their own exertions ; 
and, as merit and character alone have 
placed them in the chairs, there is every 
reason to entertain a well-grounded, hope 
that they will fulfil their various duties 
with zeal and ability, with credit to 
themselves and advantage to their pu- 
pils. Every day’s experience tends more 
strongly to convince the Conncil of the 
urgent necessity for the establishment of 
such. an Institution--of the great and 
obviously-iocreasing demand for instruc- 
tion--and of the expediency of removing 
all barriers to its attainment in the most 
economical and convenient method.” 
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The Duke of Somerset moved the ac- 
ceptance of the Report, and after congra- 
tulating the proprietors on the successful 
issue of their efforts, declared that he in- 
tended to give them the best proof he 
could command of bis interest and con- 
fidence, namely, in sending one of his own 
sons to be educated there. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
meeting adjourned, 

On the following day, Mr. Charles 
Bell, the celebrated surgeon, had the 
honour of delivering the first lecture 
within these walls. He is professor of 
physiology and surgery, and his introduc- 
tory lecture was on physiology, treating, 
of course very generally, the great leading 
principles of that branch of medical 
science. It was delivered in Lower North 
Theatre, a semicircular room 65 feet by 
50, which contains ten rows of concentric 
seats, rising with a gradual increase, so 
as to accommodate 500 persons. It was 
believed that more than 800 were pre- 
sent on this interesting occasion. Dr. 
Conolly followed Mr. Bell on October 2, 
by delivering his introductory lecture on 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases ; 
and on the succeeding days of the same 
week, Mr. Pattison lectured on Anatomy, 
and Dr. Davis on Midwifery, and the dis- 
eases of women and children. On the 
following Monday, Dr. Thompson deli- 
vered his introductory lecture to his 
course on Materia Medica. Dr. Edward 
Turner, on Chemistry, followed, and on the 
22d of October, Dr. Gordon Smith 
opened his course on Medical Juris- 
prudence. Dr. R. E. Grant commenced 
his labours as Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology on the 23d. The 
introductory lecture on English Language 
and Literature, was delivered on the 24th, 

the Rev. Thomas Dale; and on the 
27th and 28th of October, Dr. Lardner 
delivered two introductory lectures on 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy to 
crowded audiences. Mr. Amos’s opening 
lecture on the English Law was delivered 
on Nov. 9, in the presence of Lords Auch- 
land and Carrington, Messrs. Brougham, 
Gurney, and many other distinguished or- 
naments of the legal profession. Other 
introductory lectures are in the course of 
delivery, and as most of them will be pub- 
lished, we abstain from characterizing 
them at present, but rejoice to record that 
distinct and serious references were made 
to the dictates of natural and revealed 
religion by several of the professors, 
which were received by the audiences with 
marked approbation. There are about 
400 students already entered. For the 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematical Classes, 
commencing the regular course of edu- 
cation, 70; for Natural History and 
Chemistry, 80; for English Law, 90; 
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and for the Medical Classes, 
dents. 

Since the month of July, about a hun- 
dred new shares have been sold, amongst 
the holders of which, we are happy to ob- 
serve the names of the Duke of So- 
merset, Marquis of Tavistock, Lord 
Carrington, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Samuel 
Mills, &c. We scriously recommend 
our opulent readers in the country to 
take shares in this noble undertaking, 
that it may be completed, and in full ope- 
ration, before the rival college, which is 
invoking and obtaining the aid of erclu- 
sionists in all parts of the kingdom shalt 
be erected. 


NUMINATIONS TO THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of 
the Protestant Dissenting Deputies in 
London and its vicinity, held at the 
King’s Head Tavern, in the Poultry, 
on Friday, 14th of November ; W. Smith, 
Esq. M.P. in the Chair. It was re- 
solved, ‘¢ That in filling up the nomi- 
nations for the ten shares in the Uni- 
versity of London, held by this Depu- 
tation, the preference be given by the 
Committee in the first place to students 
for the ministry approved by the Com- 
mittee, and that whenever there shall 
not be sufficient students for the mini- 
stry to receive the vacant nominations, 
the preference be given to the sons 
of dissenting ministers.’ Applications 
may he made to the Secretary, Mr. 
Robert Winter, 16, Bedford Row, 
Holborn. ; 

To prevent misapprehension and need- 
less trouble, it is perhaps necessary to 
explain, that the Committee of Deputies 
stand in the same relation to the Uni- 
versity as other shareholders, conse- 
quently their nominees will be admitted 
to the classes at the reduced fees, as 
from ** the Statement,” &c. it appears, 
that ‘all who are not so nominated, 
must pay an addition of £1. 10s. to the 
University Fund for each course of Lec- 
tures continuing throughout the aca- 
demical sessions, unless they attend more 
than three. If they attend a greater 
number, this extra payment will not be 
required for the additional courses. The 
additional fee to be paid by students 
not nominated, will be 15s.for each of 
those courses, which continue during one- 
half the sessions, and for the summer 
course of Botany.”” Our readers there- 
fore perceive, that a nomination will save 
a student about £5. each session. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
BOARD ON THE QUESTION OF REVIVALS, 


At a Meeting of the Board of Con- 
gregational Ministers resident in and 
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about London, held at the King’s Head 
Tavern, Poultry, Tuesday, November 11, 
1828, specially summoned in consequence 
of the following resolution adopted at the 
preceding Meeting. 

** Great attention having of late been 
excited to the recent revivals of religion in 
America, and certain resolutions on the 
subject having been passed by the 
Brethren assembled at the Missionary 
Meeting at Birmingham, and which re- 
solutions the Rev. William Orme was 
requested to lay before the ministers of 
the metropolis — 

** Resolved--That this Board be spe- 
cially summoned to its next Meeting, to 
take the subject into consideration.”” 

The Rey. Robert Winter, D.D. in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman commenced with prayer ; 
and the Resolutions passed at Birming- 
ham, having been communicated by Mr. 
Orme, 

It was Resolved, That this Board duly 
appreciate the expression of fraternal con- 
fidence and respect on the part of our 
brethren assembled at Birmingham, in 
referring the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject to our attention. 

That we sincerely participate with them, 
and with our brethren in other parts of 
the country, in gratitude to the Great 
Head of the Church, for the extraordinary 
measure of blessing with which he appears 
to have visited many of the churches in 
America. 

That we are deeply sensible of the ne- 
cessity and importance of a greater mea- 
sure of holy influence in the churches of 
this country with which we are connected, 
and on the labours of the ministry, to 
render those labours more eminently suc- 
cessful. 

That ‘‘as the same Lord over all, is 
rich unto all that call upon Him,” we 
entertain the fullest confidence that this 
blessing may be enjoyed in answer to 
fervent prayer, and in connection with the 
vigorous and judicious employment of 
scriptural means. 

That it is with great satisfaction we 
have heard: that the churches in seyeral 
districts of the metropolis and in other 
places, have set apart special seasons for 
united prayer and humiliation, with a par- 
ticular view to the revival of the work of 
God among them. 

That, impgessed with aconviction of the 
great importance of such services, and of 
the benefit likely to result from them, we 
humbly, but earnestly recommend them 
to the adoption of our brethren through- 
out the kingdom, at such times, and under 
such circumstances, as to them shall 
seem most suitable. 

That a fraternal letter be addressed to 
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our brethren of the United Presbyterian 
Church of America, and to the General 
Congregational Association of New Eng- 
land, expressive of our Christian and 
brotherly regard ; of the interest we feel 
in their spiritual prosperity ; of our gra- 
titude to God on their behalf, of our de- 
sire to enjoy an interest in their prayers, 
and of continuing such correspondence 
with them as to them may appear proper 
and convenient. 

That a Committee, consisting of seven 
brethren and the secretary, be appointed 
to draw up such letters, to present them 
at the next meeting of this Board. 

That these Resolutions be printed in the 
Congregational aud Evangelical Maga- 
zines, for the information of our brethren 
in the country. 

Tuomas Harper, Secretary. 


REGULATION RESPECTING CASES AT 
POOLE, DORSETSHIRE, 


We publish Mr. Durant’s letter, with 
the hope that it may provoke some 
farther consideration of one of the most 
disreputable and mischievous systems 
which prevail amongst us. 

EpiTors. 


« Poole, Oct. 22, 1828. 


*¢ GENTLEMEN—You will greatly oblige 
my congregation and myself by inserting 
the following, at the proper place, in your 
Magazine. The design of the resolu- 
tion is not, I assure you, to save our 
money; but to render it more effective, 
when bestowed, by preventing useless 
and expensive journies; and intro- 
ducing something like order in the ad- 
mission of cases. I will not trouble you 
with the general and pressing reasons 
which have Jed to the resolution. Both 
it, and the publicity of it, however, have 
become of absolute necessity. I am not 
without hope, that some arrangement 
will, ere long, be made, which shall em- 
brace the county, and render its exer- 
tions more useful. Itis a horrible waste 
of public money, where, as in some cases 
within my own knowledge, 50, 80, and 
even 100 per cent. have been lost in 
travelling expenses. 

‘* Tremain, Gentlemen, 

*¢ Your most obedient servant, 
*¢ Tuomas Durant.” 


At a Meeting of the Committee, held 
at the Independent Chapel, in Poole, 
October 14, 1828, it was proposed and 
recommended, ‘* That from henceforth 
no begging case be entertained by the 
congregation, which has not been pre- 
viously submitted to, and sanctioned by 
the Committee; and that all applications 
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for contributions to chapel cases, whe- 
ther by letter, or personally, be made 
to the managers of the affairs of the 
congregation for the time being, and 
not to the minister ; or, if to the minister, 
only through him to the managers. 


ORDINATIONS, 


April 24, Rev. S. Allen was ordained 
over the Independent church at Chinnor, 
Oxon. Prayer and reading, Rev. B. Sug- 
den, of Stoken Church. Introductory 
discourse, Rev. Mr. Howes, of Goring. 
Ordination prayer, Rev. P. Tyler, of 
Haddenham, (Baptist.) Charge to the 
minister, Rev. R. Stodhart, of London, 
from 1 Thess.i.7. Sermon to the people, 
Rev. Joshua Harrison, of Wooburn, from 
1 Thess. v. 12, 13. Rev. W. Harris, of 
Wallingford preached in the evening. Rev. 
Messrs. Terry, of Risborough, Tyler, 
Howes, &c, engaged in the other devo- 
tional parts of the service. 

On Friday, June 20, the Rev. Robert 
Thornton, from Rotherham College, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the 
church and congregation assembling in 
Salem Chapel, Monkwearmouth, Dur- 
ham; the Rev. T. Matthews, from 
Hambro’, introduced the service by 
reading and prayer; the Rev. James 
Matheson, from Durham, showed the 
nature of a Christian church; the Rev. 
W. Blackburn, from Whitby, asked the 
usual questions; the Rev. Mr. Davison 
offered up the ordination prayer; the 
Rev. S. Nicols gave the charge to the 
minister ; and the Rev. W. H. Stowell, 
from North Shields, addressed the church 
and congregation; the devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. Messrs, 
Chamberlain, Penrith, Pems, and Fer- 
guson. The congregations were large, 
and all seemed deeply impressed with the 
solemnities of the occasion. 
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On Wednesday, the 5th of November, 
Mr. William Byrne was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the Independent church, 
meeting in Kyrle Street, Ross, Hereford- 
shire. Mr. Davies, of Hereford, stated 
the nature of a Gospel church, and receiv- 
ed the confession of faith, the call of the 
church to Mr. Byrne, and his acceptance 
of it; Mr. Rees, of Huntington, offered 
the ordination prayer; Mr. Redford, of 
Worcester, gave the charge; and Mr. 
Welsford, of Tewksbury preached to the 
church. Mr. Rees, of Huntington, 
preached in the evening. The devotional 
parts of the service were performed by 
Messrs. Chapman, of Bromyard; Owen, 
of Chepstow; Borley, of Sutton; and 
Jones, of Hoarwithy. The cause of dis- 
sent in Ross originated with the labours of 
Mr. Anthony Collier, ejected from Mor- 
ton-on-Leig, in this county, in 1662. He 
died pastor of this church in 1697. It is 
conjectured that the infant cause was prin- 
cipally supported by Colonel Kyrle, an 
old parliamentary oflicer in the immediate 
vicinity, as that gentleman is recorded by 
Calamy as a promoter of the dissenting 
interest. The following ministers became 
in succession the pastors of this church, 
Messrs. Drew, Pike, Dobson, Josiah 
Vaughan, Lewis Jones, William Lewelyn, 
Edward Williams, (afterwards of Rother- 
ham,) Howell, Thomas King, William 
Miller, (now of Cheshunt, Bucks,) John 
Rogers, William George, and (a second 
time) Thomas King, who died here a few 
years ago, much respected for his piety 
and talents. To him Mr. Byrne succeeded 
as a supply, and, it is hoped that his 
union with the church will be followed by 
a revival of the cause of religion in this 
antient temple of Nonconformity. May 
the Lord bless his churches in this be- 
nighted and long-neglected county ! 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ComMuUNICATIONS have been received during the past month from the Reverend 
Messrs. Thomas Durant—Thomas Harper —John Pain—D. Edwards—Thomas 
Ashton—Joshua Harrison--James Elborough--Algernon Wells—George Redford— 
C. N. Davies—J. A. James--J. Leifchild—J. Hoppus--W. Davis—W. Greenwood. 

Also from Messrs. Hutchinson--Storer--Lloyd --Carpenter—-Collins--Z. Y.--B.— 


T. V.--Bgra.—E. A. 


We have inserted several papers relating to the division among the American 


Quakers, with which we have been favoured by various correspondents. 


In our last 





number we hoped to have concluded the discussion ; but since then we have received 
another long paper from Zeta, with an intimation, that it is to be followed by a second. 
Our correspondents must be aware, that we cannot open our pages to an interminable 
controversy on such a subject; but as we should be sorry that the Friends had not 
as full an opportunity to explain and vindicate, where we believe them to be boy or 
aspersed, as we can afford: if Zeta will take back his paper, and condense it as muc 
as possible, adding what else he has to say; we will insert the whole in our Supple- 
ment, which must terminate the subject. 

Many notices of books and other matters are unavoidably deferred till the Supplement. 
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MEMUIRS OF AUGUSTUS, BARON DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 


From the Archives du Christianisme, June, 1828. 


at tet ttt 


To shed those tears of regret 
* that embalm the dead,” over the 
memory of beloved and departed 
excellence, is not only sanctioned 
by usage, but is performing a duty 
which religion itself enjoins. 

We, therefore, hesitate not in 
dedicating these pages to the me- 
mory of an excellent friend whom 
we have lost, to make them the 
medium of expressing the sincere 
and widely-extended grief which 
a death so unexpected has excited, 
not only in this country, and in 
the religious denomination to which 
we belong; but also in the various 
parts of the Christian world, in 
which his name and character are 
already known; a name eminently 
distinguished for all that the world 
esteems valuable, but, above all, 
for those gifts of grace which sepa- 
rated him from the world, and ren- 
dered him the hope and ornament 
of the church. . 

Augustus, Baron de Staél Hol- 
stein, was born at Paris, on the 
30th of August, 1790, a remark- 
able epoch, full of important 
events in the history of his country 
and family. The first years of 
his life were passed under the care 
of his mother, who superintended 
his education, an inestimable ad- 
vantage, which was heightened by 
the enjoyment of the society and 
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example of his virtuous grand- 
father, M. Necker. He studied 
successively at Geneva and Paris, 
under M. Schlegel, an old friend 
of the family, and now professor 
of the University of Bonn. 
Scarcely had he attained his 
thirteenth year, when he began to 
participate in the unjust persecu- 
tions with which irritated pride 
delighted to molest the peace of 
hisillustrious mother, Exiled from 
Paris, this afflicted family, after a 
journey into Prussia, returned to 
Coppet, to deposit there the re- 
mains of M. Necker, who had 
been suddenly carried off by a 
violent fever, as was afterwards 
his grandson. It was then that 
filial piety atgpe ar | roused the 
peenetl energy of M. de Staél. 
His mother had been deprived in 
M. Necker, of her guide and her 
prop 3 he felt all the importance of 
is position, and formed the reso- 
lution of diminishing, to the utmost 
of his power, the loss which she 
had just experienced. He was at 
the College at Paris, preparing for 
his admission into the Polytechnic 
Schoo], when Madame de Staél 
was obliged to quit France. She 
decided on confiding to the dis- 
cretion of her son, then only 
fifteen, the plan she proposed 
adopting for the arrangement of - 
4R 
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affairs, the importance of which 
demanded all the prudence pos- 
sessed by a mind fully matured, 
He displayed on this delicate oc- 
casion an intelligence and a firm- 
ness truly remarkable; and he not 
only executed with skill the com- 
missions with which he was en- 
trusted, but gave his mother such 
wise and useful counsels, that 
Madame de Staél could not refrain 
from expressing the satisfaction 
she experienced, not only from the 
services he then rendered her, but 
also from the precious develop- 
ment of the powers of his mind. 

His religious education was con- 
fided to the care of M. Cellerier, 
senior, the venerable pastor of 
Satigny, near Geneva, and we 
doubt not, that M. de Staél owed 
many of the just ideas on reli- 
gion which he possessed so early, 
to his connexion and intimacy 
with this faithful and enlightened 
minister. 

By a singular arrangement of 
Providence, this very minister 
prepared, for her first communion, 
the person who was afterwards to 
bear the name of Madame de 
Staél; and he had, at a later 
period, the interesting pleasure of 
uniting two individuals, whom his 
instructions had contributed to 
render so worthy of promoting 
each other’s happiness. 

A few year’s after, in concert 
with his brother, he endeavoured 
to obtain an interview with Napo- 
leon, the object of which was to 
solicit a relaxation of those rigo- 
rous measures which shed so 
much bitterness over the life of 
Madame de Staél. The Emperor 
granted an audience to M. de 
Staél, at Fontainebleau, and was 
struck with the noble firmness, the 
talent, and the presence of mind 
displayed by this young man, 
when, in the course of the con- 
versation, he was obliged to hear 
some reflections on the conduct of 
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his mother and grandfather, which 
were intended to wound and irri- 


tate him. The interview was 
fruitless. Napoleon refused to 
soften the severity exercised against 
Madame de Staél; and every 
thing concurs to prove that it was 
this virtuous zeal that, a short 
time afterwards, brought on him 
the honour of a direct persecu- 
tion, which, by an order from go- 
vernment, obliged him to retire 
into Switzerland, and forbad him 
to set foot in France without a 
special permission. 

At length resolved, if possible, 
to shake off an oppression become 
insupportable, M. de Staél suc- 
ceeded in procuring an escape for 
his mother and sister from their 
domestic prison. After having 
secured the liberty of two persons 
so dear, he passed one year alone, 
either at Coppet, or Geneva ; and” 
in 1813 rejoined his family in 
Sweden, from whence he took a 
journey into England, and did 
not, until 1817, revisit his native 
country, where the appearance of 
things had completely changed in 
his long absence, during which he 
had been condemned to a wander- 
ing life. 

The succession of difficulties and 
disappointments he had to en- 
counter; the struggle which, while 
so young, he was obliged to main- 
tain against the intrigues and arbi- 
trary measures of a despotic go- 
vernment ; the very early expe- 
rience he had had of the incon- 
stancy of those friendships, which, 
lively and ardent when fortune 
smiles, wither and freeze on the 
first breath of adversity; such a 
union of afflictive and discouraging 
circumstances might have exerted 
the most baleful influence on the 
character of a young man, who, 
most undeservedly, and from his 
first entrance into life, had had so 
much to suffer, not only on his 
own account, but, what was still 
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more painful to him, on account of 
those he loved. Would it have 
been astonishing, if his continual 
and necessary precaution had de- 
generated into cunning; if the 
excessive .prudence which had 
been enforced on him had engen- 
dered in his mind a tendency to 
distrust and suspicion; if injus- 
tice had at length excited in his 
heart a desire of revenge; if op- 
position had tinctured his cha- 
racter with violence and bitterness ; 
if the servility and ingratitude to 
which he had been witness, had 
given him a disgust to every species 
of attachment? But the provi- 
dence which had watched over his 
room the grace which, still later, 
ad opened his heart to the sacred 
impressions of the gospel, gave 
him power to despise and to de- 
test those vile and odious passions, 
which degraded so many men in 
his eyes, and of which he had him- 
self been the victim. The love of 
liberty which he had imbibed in 
his earliest infancy, was, from this 
moment,increased by every circum- 
stance which an ardent hatred for 
tyranny, under whatever form, 
could add to it. His mind, op- 
pressed with the atmosphere of in- 
trigue and falsehood, panted to 
breathe an air of sincerity and truth. 
The misfortunes he had witnessed, 
instead of hardening his heart, or 
suppressing his sensibility, had 
only served to render his compas- 
sion for the sorrows of his fellow 
creatures more lively, his sym- 
pathy for their griefs more tender, 
his indignation on beholding acts 
of injustice more enyer 
Animated by these sentiments, 
and possessing all the vivacity and 
moral energy of youth, accom- 
panied by all the maturity and 
experience of ripened age, he en- 
tered on the new career, which the 
peace established over Europe 
opened before him, and his family 
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ounce more assembled in the capi- 
tal of France. 

The memorable events which 
overthrew the imperial govern- 
ment, gave a spring and ardour 
to the talents of M. de Staél. 
They occupied his attention, and 
the greatest part of his time, when 
a fresh domestic affliction concen- 
trated all his feelings into that 
which was most sacred and dear 
to his heart. On the 14th of July, 
1817, Madame de Staél died! 
- . « » Her remains were in- 
terred in a tomb adjoining those 
of M. and Madame Necker. 
This affliction may be regarded as 
the first visible cause of the de- 
cided tendency, which was from 
that time apparent in M. de Staél, 
towards any positive and active 
advances in religion. The vanity 
of all earthly things, the instabi- 
lity of the blessings he esteemed 
most precious, disposed him to 
turn his thoughts seriously to the 
subject, and to admit the indis- 
pensable necessity and ineffable 
sweetness of its influence, with a 
degree of conviction he had never 
felt till then ; his whole life, more- 
over, seemed to have prepared 
him for that kind of mental occu- 
pation, which accords with the 
examination of the truths of reli- 
gion, and opens the channel of 
sublime impressions. 

The formation of the Protes- 
tant Bible Society of Paris was 
an event which brought the mind 
of M. de Staél into more imme- 
diate contact with the truths and 
duties revealed in the Scriptures, 
He could not fail to approve 
the simplicity and true charity 
which formed the basis of this 
institution; he granted it the 
sanction of his name, the support 
of his influence, and the valuable 
aid of his personal efforts. At 
this period, as he often confessed, 
although he had never doubted 
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the divine authority of the Sacred 
Volume, he had scarcely the 
most feeble idea of the treasures 
it contains; never had he felt 
the power of the Word over 
those who peruse it with humility 
and prayer; but, from that mo- 
ment, he began, according to the 
degree of his convictions, to take 
a share in the execution of a plan, 
whose aim was to confer on all 
the means of religious instruction 
and spiritual consolation. M. de 
Staél did not delay to take an 
active part in the Society as one 
of its Secretaries, and he regu- 
larly attended the session of its 
Committee. Two years after its 
formation, he voluntarily offered 
to join those individuals who were 
appointed to go from house to 
house among the Protestants, and 
invite them to contribute, accord- 
ing to their means, to the funds 
of the Institution. It was a 
beautiful, an affecting sight, to 
behold this young philanthropist, 
who might have employed his 
time in so many other ways, 
consecrate it entirely to these 
pious visits. Penetrating into the 
almost unknown abodes of the 
Protestants, ascending to the 
fourth and fifth stories, explain- 
ing the motive of his intrusion, 
exciting the zeal, warming the 
indifference, listening with pa- 
tience to objections, and an- 
swering them with insinuating 
mildness and affectionate con- 
descension, he succeeded, in most 
cases, not only in obtaining cold 
pecuniary offerings, but in pro- 
curing zealous friends to that In- 
stitution, which, though then in 
its infancy, and but little known, 
is now of such _ incalculable 
benefit to all the churches of 
France. 

The scenes which he witnessed 
on these occasions, were of real 
advantage to M. de Staél; so 
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that, as he often delighted to de- 
clare, that in co-operating with 
these religious institutions, he 
owed them much more than he 
ever could repay, whefever might 
be the extent of his labours, or 
the fervency of his prayers. 

These cares and occupations 
brought him into correspondence 
with persons, both in France and 
other countries, who were distin- 
guished for their faith in the Gos- 
pel, and the consistency of their 
religious character. His perfect 
knowledge of the English lan- 
guage rendered his communication 
with English and American Cbris- 
tians at once easy and useful. 

The grace of God operated on 
his mind by degrees, almost im- 
perceptible to himself; a gloomy 
cloud, an inauspicious gale, ap- 
peared, at times, to have destroy- 
ed the germ, which an invisible 
and celestial hand had deposited 
in his soul; but, after a certain 
time, it was apparent that the 
first principle was not only living, 
but that, by its tendency to de- 
velop, ripen, and yield fruit, it 
had surmounted all the obstacles 
by which its growth bad been re- 
tarded. 

The period in which M. de Staél 
began to feel and to cultivate the 
first principles of this divine in- 
fluence, so new to him, was one, 
on many accounts, unfavourable 
to its expansion. He was en- 
gaged in those political discus- 
sions which were the order of the 
day. Two pamphlets, which he 
published in 1819, show what he 
was capable of performing for 
the cause of liberty ; with what 
an honourable devotedness he had 
espoused the interests of his coun- 
try ; and what laurels he might, 
one day, have acquired in his 
political career. 

The literary engagements also 
of M. de Staél demanded a con- 
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siderable portion of his time and 
attention ; he was then occupied, 
with peculiar interest, in a com- 
plete edition of the works of his 
mother and grandfather. 

But a danger, still more formi- 
dable, impended over him, tending 
to weaken his conviction, and 
shake the impressions of his 
heart; this was, that system of 
philosophy which was only a 
seducing form of the scepticism 
of the former age. For a man, 
whose mind is enlightened, and 
whose heart has not been touched 
with the truth of revelation, there 
is in this system a charm which 
misleads and flatters; but, when 
the first beams of true religion 
begin, like the faint twilight, to 
shine on his soul, he seeks to 
quench the thirst that devours 
him, at a fountain independent of 
the vacillating opinions of men, 
and the revolutions of the world. 
M. de Staél could not fail to 
arrive at this state; his soul 
sought happiness and purity, and 
the uprightness, as well as the 
philosophical bent of his mind, 
led him to desire the union of 
eternal things with intellectual 
pursuits, He had, until then, 
followed, within its legitimate 
limits, a system of philosophy, 
to which the world was indebted 
for principles admirably adapted 
to certain social and political 
purposes: he was now obliged, 
in accordance with those very 
principles, resolutely to reject 
that philosophy, to break off all 
intercourse with the companions 
of his intellectual progress, to 
enter on a new class of studies, 
and into a new world of feeling 
and enjoyment. In this lay the 
trial he had to undergo; he wished 
to be just, and even liberal, to- 
wards that philosophy whose pre- 
rogatives he limited; and, on the 
other hand, he desired unreserved- 
ly to obey the voice which spoke 
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to him from heaven. Yes, we 
are persuaded a plenitude of 
success crowned his virtuous in- 
tentions and his religious efforts ; 
the certainty which he felt that 
he had found the right way be- 
came daily firmer; the religion 
of Jesus Christ became increas- 
ingly precious to him; never did 
he envy the insipid pleasures 
they experienced who could look 
with an eye of pity on what they 
called his meekness and humility ; 
never did he regret that usurped 
tyranny which he had voluntarily 
renounced for the liberty of the 
Gospel ; he was contented with 
his choice; and, to use his own 
words, he already seemed, by a 
sweet and consolatory anticipa- 
tion, to behold an admirable union 
established between ‘* the most ex- 
tensive philosophical toleration and 
the most heartfelt religious convic- 
tion.” The seducing enjoyment of 
the social sphere in which Provi- 
dence had fixed his lot, might 
also oppose a formidable barrier 
to the humble and sincere piety 
which sanctifies and sustains the 
soul. To frequent, when a cer- 
tain rank renders it indispensable, 
the society of worldly men, 
whose great and sole pursuit is 
pleasure and luxury, and yet to 
maintain an unvaried simplicity 
and self-denial ; to have the mind 
constantly fixed on eternal objects, 
and to maintain an habitual com- 
munion with Him who “tries the 
heart and the reins,” requires a 
fortitude which divine grace alone 
can impart. It was to this 
M. de Staél aspired; and_ his 
taste for a kind of life, which 
subordinated the requirements of 
his situation to the sentiments of 
his heart, after becoming pro- 
gressively stronger, terminated in 
acquiring an ascendancy, sufli- 
ciently powerful to exempt him, 
ever after, from that self-reproach 
and that internal humiliation of 
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which he was sometimes heard 
to complain. 

His progress in experimental 
Christianity was now visible: it 
was manifest, not only in the zeal 
with which he entered into every 
plan tending to raise human na- 
ture, but, by the importance which 
he attached to his efforts, accord- 
ing as their reference to religion 
was more or less direct. The tem- 
| roe wants and sufferings of his 
ellow-creatures were, to him, an 
object of unwearied solicitude ; 
but, with all his labours to dimi- 
nish them, he mingled the charity 
of the Gospel as a dominant and 
necessary principle of action.— 
Thus, it was not'only as a phi- 
lanthropist that he took an active 
part m the labours of the Savings’ 
Bank, the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Arts, the 
Society for Elementary Instruc- 
tion, and the Society for Chris- 
tian Morals; to the motives which 
are common to all, his faith added 
others, which gave a particular 
intensity to his feelings, and a fresh 
degree of zeal to his watchfulness. 
Thus, at a period of time still 
recent, his efforts in favour of 
oppressed Greece, and of the 
unhappy negroes, were stimulated 
by that love which, at the same 
moment, embraces the state of 
man on earth and his eternal in- 
terests in heaven. His labours 
multiplied, and his devotedness 
seemed to increase with the suc- 
cessive formation of our different 
Societies; he was seen to enter 
into the views, and second the 
operations of new Institutions, 
as if they were the first and 
only objects of his interest and 
zeal, while no one ever per- 
ceived the least coolness in his 
attachment to those already in 
active operation. The Religious 
Traet Society, which was formed 
at the commencement of 1822, 
and that of the Gospel Mission 
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to the Heathen, established near 
the end of the same year, re- 
eeived powerful assistance from 
his influence and co-operation. 
The former was poor and feeble, 
and had to encounter many pre- 
judices; he willingly consented 
to become its Treasurer, which 
office he held till his death. 

It was at the first anniversary 
of the Religious Tract Society, 
that M. de Staél spoke, for the 
first time, at one of the great 
religious assemblies at Paris. 
After having given an account 
of the funds, he entered into an 
examination of the state of reli- 
gion in France; and, in advert- 
ing with humility and firmness 
to his own ideas and feelings, 
he produced, while treating on 
that subject, a deep and salu- 
tary impression on his auditors, 
On many other occasions he de- 
lighted his audience by those 
sincere and eloquent effusions, 
which, proceeding from the heart, 
never lose their effect. 

In the summer. of 1822, M. de 
Staél visited England with his 
brother-in-law, -the Duke de 
Broglie. He arrived too late to 
be present at the most numerous 
and interesting anniversaries of 
the religious and _ philanthrophic 
Societies, which assemble at that 
season of the year. He was, 
however, at the meeting of the 
British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, at which, H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex presided, and at 
which were present a great num- 
ber of the nobility, of the mem- 
bers of Parliament, of the clergy, 
and of the laity of the highest 
rank, It was very late when he 
arrived, and he was far from sup- 
posing that he should be called 
upon to speak. Pressed, how- 
ever, by the friends who sur- 
rounded him, he yielded to their 
intreaties, and all eyes were at- 
tracted towards him with an in- 
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terest that the son of Madame de 
Staél could not fail to excite. 
It was with a kind of ecstasy, that 
the company listened to an ex- 
temporaneous speech, filled with 
noble and generous thoughts, and 
pervaded with religious senti- 
ments. This was perhaps the 
only time in which he spoke be- 
fore an English public; and no- 
thing remains to us of this first 
attempt, but the sweet and sad 
remembrance of those lively hopes, 
which were excited by a display 
of talents, so rare, ennobled, and 
sanctified by such feelings. Alas! 
we flattered ourselves, that, during 
a long course of years, his pre- 
sence and addresses would be 
the ornament of these noble fes- 
tivals of Christian charity. _ 

It was during this journey, that 
M. de Staél prepared the mate- 
rials of his Lettres sur [Angle- 
terre, which were published in 
1825. He prolonged his visit 
in England, travelled through 
several counties, and advancing 
towards the north, entered Scot- 
land. Although he had visited 
Great Britain several times, and 
had long before formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the first 
English families, he now saw, 
with new feelings, a country 
which inspired him with a deep 
interest ; br the first time he ob- 
served it under a moral aspect ; 
and his observations, particularly 
in Scotland, made a profound im- 
pression on his ped and con- 
firmed his opinions on the ne- 
cessity of a general system of 
education, and on the advantages 
of religious instruction. He also 
acquired a deeper conviction of 
the great importance of domestic 
worship, united and blended with 
the duties and engagements of 
public life; and he entered into 
the meaning of those words, ‘‘ In 
the world and not of the world.” A 
trifling anecdote will suffice to 


give a general idea of the scenes 
presented to his reflections, and 
of the effect which they produced 
on his mind. 

One morning he went very 
early to the house of Mr. * * *, 
who had promised to aid him in 
the purchase of some horses, for 
his experimental farm at Coppet. 
He was introduced, and was on 
the point of entering on some de- 
tails, highly interesting to two 
friends of agriculture, when his 
host apologizing, requested per- 
mission to leave him for one half 
hour only, and invited him to pass 
the time in turning over some pam- 
phlets and engravings, which were 
lying on the table, Possessing 
an extreme delicacy on every oc- 
casion in which he might be the 
cause of the smallest inconveni- 
ence to others, M. de Staél ex- 
pressed his grief, that he had 
come at so early an hour, and 
thus made his friend explain him- 
self. ‘ You must know,” said 
he, “ that this is our hour for 
family worship; my family and 
servants are assembled, and are 
waiting forme. Excuse my leav- 
ing you; as soon as this duty, 
which we never omit, is per- 
formed, I will return to you.”— 
*¢ I have a favour to ask,” re- 
plied M. de Staél, * should I be 
intruding if I requested permis- 
sion to join your family, and en- 
gage with you in this sacred 
duty?” The request, made with 
so much eagerness, was granted 
with pleasure; and he witnessed 
the serious and edifying manner 
in which all the assembly listened 
to the reading, and joined in the 
prayers offered up by the master 
of the house. ‘‘ How precious to 
me,” said M. de Staél, ‘* were 
the delightful moments I passed 
in the bosom of that happy fa- 
mily, where I had hoped for 
nothing but advice in the pur- 
chase of horses.” He spoke also, 
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with very particular pleasure, of 
a Sabbath he passed in the fa- 
mily of Mr. Wilberforce: and 
the state of his mind, as it re- 
spected the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity and religious feeling, ren- 
dered these visits of real and last- 
ing use to him. 

In the course of 1824, he was 
enabled to render a signal ser- 
vice to the cause of religion and 
religious liberty, The govern- 
ment of the Canton de Vaud com- 
menced a system of persecution 
against a number of young mini- 
sters and poor people, who had 
nothing to hope for, but from 
Divine Providence and _ public 
opinion. M. de Staél did not 
hesitate a moment, and at the 
risk of being called, Momier and 
Methodist, he embraced the cause 
of the Protestant Christians known 
in Switzerland, as in other parts 
of the continent, by those names. 
He addressed to the Government 
of Lausanne and the public, an 
appeal, full of force, eloquence, 
and solid piety, which greatly 
contributed to soften the violence, 
and shorten the duration of this 
extraordinary persecution. M. de 
Staél was, at that time, a mem- 
ber of the committee for com- 
piling the ‘* Archives du Chris- 
tianisme,” and inserted two pieces 
of singular merit, and also of im- 
mediate utility, which is not 
always the consequence of merit. 

In the autumn of 1825, M. de 
Staél quitted Coppet to make an 
excursion in the South of France, 
the principal object of which 
was to ascertain the real state 
of the Protestant population, and 
to stimulate the churches in fa- 
vour of the Bible Society, and 
our other religious institutions. 
Among other places he visited 
Lyons, St. Etienne, Annonay, 
Valence, Loriol, Orange, Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Nismes, Alais, 
Anduze, Montpellier, Thoulouse, 
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Roche- 
fort, La Rochelle, and Nantes; 
the interesting particulars of this 
journey have been inserted in 
different publications of the Bible 


Montauban, Bordeaux, 


Society. That modesty which 
gave a particular charm to all 
his actions, was a veil which con- 
cealed from himself the value of 
his services, and the extent of their 
results, 

It was at Nantes that he ter- 
minated a mission, so perfectly 
in harmony with the instructions 
of that Bible, which he had en- 
deavoured, by so many efforts 
to distribute, The abolition of 
the infamous slave trade was an 
object to which he, for many 
years, consecrated his time and 
talents. By an active corre- 
spondence, both in France and 
England, by the publication of 
several works on the subject; 
by the energy which he succeeded 
in imparting to the efforts of the 
committee, which was specially 
formed for this abolition in the 
bosom of the Society for Chris- 
tign Morals; by his intercourse 
with persons powerful on account 
of their influence and high situa- 
tion, he had contributed to awaken 
and to fix the public opinion on 
this point, and to pave the way, 
either by measures of govern- 
ment, or legislative acts, to put 
a period to that infernal traffic, 
which was carried on, without 
scruple or shame, by the French 
privateers. 

The marriage of M. de Staél 
with Mlle. Vernet, of Geneva, 
took place on the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1827. 

Beloved and esteemed by all, 
he daily made advances in the 
acquisition of those qualifications, 
which were required in the im- 
portant sphere that he seemed 
destined one day to fill; but he 
was on the point of entering into 
one more pure, more glorious! 
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The harvest was ripe, the sickle 
was ready ! 

About the 8th of November, 
M. de Staél was attacked with a 
bilious fever, which at first ex- 
cited no uneasiness; but increas- 
ing daily in height, all hope of 
his life was lost on the 16th, and 
on the 17th, he exchanged the 
happiness and sufferings of earth 
for the joys of heaven, joys eter- 
nal and unmixed! 

The evening preceding his death, 
notwithstanding his extreme weak- 
ness of body and mind, he raised 
himself in bed, and prayed for 
himself, his family, and his coun- 
try, with a fervour, which drew 
tears from those who surrounded 
him, and proved how powerfully 
religion triumphed over the feel- 
ings of nature. The doctrine of 
the atonement, by the sacrifice 
of Christ, was the foundation of 
all his hopes, and the peace, 
which sustained his mind amid 
the anguish of so unexpected a 
separation, and in circumstances 
so extraordinary, arose alone 
from his implicit reliance on the 
love of his heavenly Father, 
manifested in the gift and death 
of his beloved Son. It was God 
whom he addressed through the 
only Mediator between him and 
his children, to entreat his mercy 
and life eternal. It was to his 
care he entrusted, with a confi- 


dence, full of consolation, that 
beloved wife, with whom he had 
hoped to pass many years on 
earth, in the enjoyments of so 
sacred a union; and that child, 
whom he had already, even be- 
fore its birth, consecrated to God; 
and all those relatives, to whom 
he was attached by ties, so to 
speak, interwoven with every 
fibre of his tender and generous 
heart. 

The funeral solemnity showed 
to what a degree the master of 
the Chateau of Coppet was be- 
loved and pessirmes. The li- 
brary, which served as a chapel, 
was too small to contain the per- 
sons who assembled to follow his 
lamented remains to the tomb. 
They were interred, according to 
his desire, by the side of Madame 
de Staél’s grave; and as a token 
of respect and humility, he had 
given orders that his corpse should 
be placed in an inverse direction 
to that of this illustrious woman, 
so that his head should repose 
near the place where lay the feet 
of his mother. 

But the remains of M. de 
Staél are not buried in oblivion 
—distant generations will visit, 
with a religious interest, the tomb 
of this excellent young man, and 
will witness, that the memory of 
the just is blessed ! 
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DISCOURSE THE THIRD. 





« Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.” Rom. x. 17. 
DoctTRINEF 1. That the Word of 
God is given to the children of 
men. 

2. That divine revelation is ne- 
cessary to true_religion. 

N.S. Supp. 1828. 


3. That it is our duty to hear, 
and believe the Word of God: 
that is implied in the text. 

I. Hear the Word of God— 
hearing comes by the Word of 
God, i. e. the hearing that will 
do us good. It is our duty to 
hearken to all the discoveries 
that God is pleased to make of 
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himself, and of bis mind and will 
to us. 

1. If God had not spoken we 
could not have heard any thing to 
our comfort—nothing but lamen- 
tation, and mourning, and woe— 
nothing but the noise of horror 
aud amazement. We should 
have had nothing but that which 
would aggravate our present mi- 
sery, and anticipate our future 
misery—a profound silence with- 
out the Word of God, like Tohu 
and Bohu. 

2. Now God hath spoken, we 
must hear. See Jer. xxii. 29. i. e. 
1.) We must apprehend the 
voice of Ged. Be aware that it 
is he that speaks. Man is unapt 
to do this, Job xxxiii. 14, and 
apt to mistake, as Samuel, 1 Sam. 
iil. 4, 5. We should know the 
voice of God from the voice of a 
stranger, as Christ's sheep, John 
x. 4,5. Be able to distinguish 
between the Word of God and a 
delusion. There are notes of dis- 
tinction, Deut. xviii. 21, and a 
way of discerning by those that 
have spiritual senses exercised. 
Heb. v. 14. 

2.) We must attend to the 
voice of God. Give it the hear- 
ing with all diligence and obser- 
vation—and receive and entertain 
it with all readiness, Job xxxvii. 
2: hear attentively. Hear it, 
not as persons unconcerned in it, 
but as nearly interested. Hearken 
to God's threatening word, as the 
prisoner to the indictment upon 
which he is to be tried—hearken- 
ing to his covenant and pro- 
mises as the parties to the 
deed they are to seal. See Prov. 
ii. 2. 

(1.) Doth God speak to us by 
the creatures? let us hear that 
Word of God. See Job xxxvii. 
14. They speak to us in our own 
language ; let us labour to hear, 
and understand, The dumb crea- 
tures speak God’s power and 
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goodness ; let not us be deaf to 
what they say. Those praises 
which all his works offer. 

(2.) Doth God speak to us by 
providence? let us hearken to the 
Word of God, Micah vi. 9: 
listen to the intimations given by 
merciful and afilictive events, for 
by them God intends to open the 
ear to discipline. John xxxvi. 5. 
9, 10. 

(3.) Doth God speak to us by 
conscience? let us hearken to the 
Word of God, Job xxxiii. 15, 16. 
When conscience speaks as a 
monitor, a reprover, a remembran- 
cer, do not turn a deaf ear to 
what it saith. Conscience speaks 
to thee out of the hearing of the 
world—hear it, hearken to it; it 
is the voice of God. 

(4.) Doth God speak to us by 
special and distinguishing ways 
of revelation? we must hear it, 
This is especially meant in the text 
—the hearing that begets faith, 
is the hearing of the Word of 
God. If God grant any of the 
children of men the favour of a 
divine revelation, he expects and 
requires that they hear it, and 
heed it and attend to it. We are 
not left at our hberty whether we 
will take any notice of it or no; 
orif we do not yet, there is no 
further harm; but that we lose 
the benefit of it, as it is with 
common books ; but we are bound 
upon our allegiance to our sove- 
reign Lord, as we will answer it 
another day, at our utmost peril, 
to hear and hearken to the divine 
revelation that is made us.— 
Hearken after it. Seek the 
Word of God, and hearken to 
it, when we have found it. 

Some dispute whether it be of 
absolute necessity to salvation, 
that there should be some divine 
revelation, But it is past dispute 
that when there is such a revela- 
tion made, it is of absolute ne- 
cessity that we hearken to it; 
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and it is not a thing indifferent 
whether we do so or not. 

In the Old Testament, the pro- 
phets, in God’s name, as his am- 
bassadors, demanded audience: 
we meet with these words almost 
forty times—‘* Hear ye the Word 
of the Lord.” Moses demanded 
it—** Hear, O Israel.” 

In the New Testament, Christ 
often calls us to hear—‘‘ He that 
has ears to hear,” &c. A general 
call. We have the sense of hear- 
ing that we may hear the Word 
of God. It is the learning sense, 
therefore, we must be swift to hear, 
The philosophers required it in 
him that would be their disciple, 
that he be gAvcove—that he love 
to hear. , 

There are two great reasons why 
we must hearken to divine revela- 
tion, and receive it when it is 
granted to us. 

1. Because it is the law of our 
Sovereign. He that speaks to us, 
is the God that made us, and has 
a right to rule us, and authority to 
judge us: and, therefore, we are 
bound to take notice of what he 
saith, We are his s1»jects, his ser« 
vants, and must hearken to the in- 
timations of his will. God’s Wordis 
a law to us, 1 Sam. iii. 10. ‘‘ Speak, 
Lord, thy servant heareth.” Ifa 
servant, them bound to hear. See 
Psalm xcv. 7. Every man is 
concerned to know what the law 
is, though he may slight other 
books. Whether we will hear or 
forbear, those that have had the 
law shall be judged by it, Rom, 
ii. 12. The corrupt nature may 
suggest, as the Deists do, there 
needed not this law, it is super- 
flaous, the light of nature is sufli- 
cient. But who are we that we 
should reply against God? 

2. Because it is the life of our 
souls. We are concerned in in- 
terest as well as duty to hearken 
to God’s word, for it is that by 
which we live, Matt. iv. 4. It 
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is that by which we hold our 
happiness, and on which we build 
our hopes. See Deut. xxxii. 
46, 47. The word of God is 
our instruction in that which is 
needful to be known. It is our 
direction in the way wherein we 
should go. It is the charter of 
our pardon—the settlement of 
our portion and inheritance, By 
these things do men live. Divine 
revelation is that which prepares 
us for, and guides us to, our 
eternal happiness. Now we re- 
ceive it in vain, if we do not 
attend to it. See Isaiah lv, 3. 
hear and your souls shall live, 

Use 1. Lament that the word 
of God, which is of such vast 
concern, is so little heard, so 
little heeded by the children of 
men. God speaks again and 
again; has written to us the 
great things of his law, See 
Hos. viii. 12. Not admired as 
wonderful, but slighted as alien 
and foreign to our purpose, The 
prophets of old, though instructed, 
immediately from heaven, yet were 
not heard. People slighted them 
and their messages, refused to 
hear, as the prophets often com- 
plained. Turned a deaf ear, like 
a deaf adder, Psalm xlviii. 4,53 
Zech, vii. 11, 12. If the greatest 
things, or the nearest, or tlie 
kindest, would affect people, we 
should at least gain their atten- 
tion. See Micah vi. 2. But 
when called to heaven by the 
sound of the trumpet, they would 
not, Jer. vi. 17. When offered 
rest and joy, it was all one, Isa. 
xxviii. 12. Christ and his Gos- 
pel have met with no better treat- 
ment. 

2. Admire the goodness of God, 
that he is yet pleased to speak 
to the children of men, notwith- 
standing he is so much slighted. 
As under the Old Testament, 
God sent his servants, the . - 
phets, rising early. See Isa, Ixv. 

4s2 
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1,2. We ourselves have turned 
a deaf ear, have not hearkened, 
and yet God is still speaking— 
still we hear the word of God. 
The voice behind us. 

8. Let us bless God that we are 
within hearing of the joyful sound 
—that we live in a day of Gos- 
pel light. That the word is 
spoken to us—ministers speaking 
to us, and God by them. It is 
an unspeakable privilege, Luke 
x. 23, 24. The voice of the 
truth heard in our land; the word 
nigh us, Rom. x. 8; that there 
is not a famine of hearing, Amos 
viii. 11. 

4. Let us hear the word of 
God which is spoken to us. Re- 
fuse not him that speaketh. 

1.) Beg of God the hearing 
ear, that we may hear God in 
his word. It is God that opens 
the ear, and wakens the ear, Isa. 
1,4,5. Apply yourselves to him 
then. 

2.) Take heed of those things 
that stop the ear against divine 
revelation. Keep out of the 
noise of other things. Silence 
and quietness is a great advan- 
tage to us in hearing divine reve- 
lation, that we may not be con- 
founded in apprehending, nor 
diverted from attending to it, Job 
iv. 12—16. 

3.) Get to be filled with a 
deep concern about those things 
which God speaks. They are 
things that belong to our ever- 
lasting peace. Matters of life 
and death. Poor damned sinners 
would be glad of one such 
message. How attentive would 
they be to the joyful sound. 
They that will not hear the word 
of God shall be made to feel the 
wrath of God. Shall hear the 
sentence against which they can- 
not stoptheir ears, and then Prov. 
v. 12, 13. 

II. Believe the word of God. 
Faith comes by hearing. It is 
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not enough to hear what God 
speaks, but we must believe it. 
Hearing is in order to believing. 
Many hear that do not believe. 
All have heard, ver. 18; but not 


all believed, ver. 16. But none 
can believe that do not some way 
or other hear, i.e. come to the 
knowledge of the report—for hear- 
ing must be taken here largely ; 
as the written word speaks, so 
reading it may be called hearing. 
Not that the deaf are incapable 
of faith. The word may find 
access to the mind another way. 
If there had been no divine 
revelation, there had been no 
faith, but opinion, and uncertain 
guesses. When we hear the word 
of God, which way soever it is 
conveyed to us, it is our duty to 
believe it. Whatever God is 
pleased to say, man is bound to 
believe, The word of the Crea- 
tor ought to be credited by the 
reasonable creature. 

1. The duty is to believe the 
word of God. We know what 
it is to believe the word of a 
man, to give credit to it. Soto 
believe the word of God. If we 
had not had a divine word, there 
had been nothing for faith to 
fasten upon, or find footing in; 
but now faith comes by hearing 
the word of God. There comes 
to be occasion for it. Faith is 
the foundation of religion. For 
our converse, and concern lies 
with things invisible, and future, 
and in matters purely of divine 
revelation. To believe in the word 
of God is, 

(1.) To assent to it. Subscribe 
to the truth of all divine reve- 
lation. What God tells us is, 
has been, or shall be. We are 
sure it is so, and take it upon the 
credit of the word of God. The 
histories faithful records—the doc- 
trines undoubted truths, not no- 
tions or opinions, or uncertain 
guesses, like the sayings of the 
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philosophers, The promises and 
threatenings sincere. To believe 
the word of God is to set to our 
seal, that God is true, John iii. 33. 
Not entertaining any further doubt 
or scruple; but being satisfied 
it is the word of God, we are 
satisfied that it is true. 

(2.) To acquiesce in it. Not 
only to subscribe to the truth of 
what is in it; but to rest satis- 
fied with what is in it, as enough, 
and a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. That which we are 
willing to venture upon—to give 
credit to a man’s word, is to ven- 
ture upon it. To trust him with 
what he demands upon the credit 
of his promise. Take his note 
under his hand. This is believing 
aman. So to believe the word 
of God, is to rest our souls upon 
it in every thing wherein we have 
to do with God, 1 Tim. i. 15. 

2. The ground of this faith is, 
because it is the word of God. 
For this reason I believe it, be- 
cause God saith it. This is that 
which faith builds upon. It is 
the basis and ground of truth, 
therefore we give credit to divine 
revelation, because it is divine. 
We believe it not as the word 
of man, 1 Thess. ii. 18. It is 
the doctrine of God. It comes 
from him, therefore we believe it. 
For he whose word it is—— 

(1.) His knowledge is infal- 
lible, and he cannot possibly be 
deceived. We believe him be- 
cause we are sure he cannot _be 
led into any error or mistake. 
A God of knowledge, 1 Sam. ii. 
3. He declares the thing as it is. 
See Job xxviii. 23. 27. Hell is 
naked before him, and all things 
are so. Honest men sometimes 
may not be believed, because they 
are themselves imposed upon; but 
Christ speaks what he had seen, 
John iii. 11. 

(2.) His all-sufficiency is inex- 
haustible. Every man that is 


honest is not sufficient, and, there- 
fore, is not trusted; but God 
made himself known to the father 
of the faithful, by the name of 
El-shaddai. We may well be- 
lieve the word of God, for it is 
quick and powerful; is not a 
mere name, but produces real 
effects, and endures for ever, 
1 Pet. i. 

(3.) His veracity is inviolable ; 
therefore we are to believe the 
word of God because it is the 
word of ‘one that cannot lie, Tit. 
i. 2. It is impossible he should, 
Heb. vi. 18. All the words of 
his mouth are in righteousness, 
Prov. viii. 7,8. He is not a man 
that he should lie, Numb. xxiii. 
19. Man is a weak creature, and 
often cannot make good his word; 
wicked and will not; aims to de- 
ceive. Every man is aliar. But 
we may take any thing upon God’s 
word ; his ipse dizit is enough. 

3. The extent of it; whatever 
God saith. All divine revelation 
must be believed. We know that 
God saith nothing that is absurd, 
and implies a contradiction. We 
are not required to believe that 
two and two do not make four, nor 
that monstrous figment of tran- 
substantiation. But there are 
things revealed by God which it 
is hard to believe. But, 

(1.) If God tell us that which 
is mysterious, we must believe it. 
God's omnipotence and omnis- 
cience we cannot comprehend or 
explicate; yet we are bound to 
believe it; many things in revela- 
tion are sublime and above reason, 
but nothing absurd and against 
reason. We are to believe that 
which, to the natural man is fool- 
ishness, 2 Cor. ii. 14. The incar- 
nation and crucifixion of the Son 
of God. The Trinity. 

(2.) If God tell us that which is 
strange and extraordinary, we 
must believe it. The creation of 
the world out of nothing, Heb. 
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xi, 3, The drowning of the old 
world; all the miracles of the 
Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment. He tells us of the dividing 
of the sea. The raining of Manna, 
&c. Though we cannot solve all 
the difficulties, nor tell how these 
were done, yet we believe they 
were done, because God tells 
us sO. 

(3.) If God tells us that which 
is contrary to the common opi- 
nions and sentiments of the world, 
we must believe him. The doc- 
trine of Christ thwarted that of 
the philosophers. In practicals, 
if God tell us that sorrow is better 
than laughter, though the opinion 
of the world is otherwise. That 
to give is the way to be rich, 
which must we believe? We 
must not believe according to the 
course of this world, for that is 
according to the prince of the air, 
Eph, ii. 2. Who began with flatl 
contradicting the word of God, 
Gen. iii. 2, 3. 

(4.) If God tell us that which 
is displeasing to flesh and blood, 
yet we must believe it. Hard 
sayings which we cannot bear; 
believe that which we are loth to 
believe, that the thought of fool- 
ishness is sin; that the wrath of 
God is revealed; that the wages 
of sin is death; people say they 
never will believe that God will be 
sv severe with sinners as his word 
makes him; but mark the issue. 

Use1. Then they usurp God’s 
prerogative, who require an im- 
plicit faith in the dictates of any 
man, or company of men in the 
world. This the Church of Rome 
do, who not only will have us to 
believe, as the church believes, 
but as the church will have us to 
believe. Our rule is to call no 
man master, Matt. xxiii. 9, 10. 
Not to pin our faith upon any 
man’s sleeve, because we know 
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not whether he will carry it. See 


Rom. iii. 4. In this the man of 
sin shews himself as God, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4. The great apostle disclaimed 
a dominion over the faith of Chris- 
tians, 2 Cor. i.; that is God’s 
prerogative. 

2. Then it is to be much lamented 
that the word of God gains so little 
credit among the children of men, 
Isa, liii. 1. Who hath believed our 
report? Very few. Matters of natu- 
ee light are easily apprehended and 
subscribed to, but those that are 
purely of divine revelation, are not 
so easily assented to. Unbelief is 
the epidemical disease even of 
Christians that hear, Heb, iv. 2. 
Commerce among men is kept up 
by mutual confidence; commu- 
nion with God is let fall for want 
of faith in him. All men have not 
faith ; few have. 

3. Then take heed lest there be 
in any of us an evil heart of un- 
belief. Entertain not any doubts 
concerning the truth of any thing 
which we find in the word of God. 
Say not how can it be, if God 
saith it is or shall be. We are 
learners, &c, -Harbour not a 
thought of infidelity and scepti- 
cism; check the first rise of it, 
remembering that there the apos- 
tacy of our first parents began, 
Gen. iii. Has God said? 

4. Then the Lord increase our 
faith, and that would be the in- 
crease of all other grace. Study 
the evidences of the truth, and 
divine revelation in general; this is 
securing the foundation, Pray to 
God to perfect what is lacking 
there. Humility is a great friend 
to faith. Bow the understanding 
to the power and authority of 
divine light. Strike sail to every 
thing that produces a divine com- 
mission; pride is an enemy to 
faith. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &e. 





ON THE SPIRITUAL NATURE OF 
CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


No. IV. 


Amone the manifold evils to 
which the human mind is now 
liable, through sin, one is, its 
proneness to extremes. Upon its 
discovery of its having been long 
held in some fatal error, it be- 
comes proportionably anxious to 
avoid it, and is apt to think, 
that it never can be too far re- 
moved from an evil so ruinous. 
Hence, it launches at once into 
the opposite extreme. There is 
the power of re-action in things 
moral as well as in things mate- 
rial, For instance, when a per- 
sou, who has been depending 
upon the fancied merit of his 
own deeds for justification, be- 
comes thoroughly convinced, that 
instead of being justified, he can 
only be condemned by the law, 
(ere time and growing informa- 
tion in the mystery of the Gospel 
has matured his judgment;) he 
is disposed to think, that along 
with the rejection of the works 
of the law, he ought also to 
renouuce the law itself as a rule 
of moral action. He thus takes 
a flight from one dangerous ex- 
treme to the other. 

Now this principle of human 
weakness operates in a variety 
of respects; one of which is ap- 
parent in the view which is taken 
of the prophetic Scriptures, espe- 
cially in those predictions which 
more immediately relate to the 
future glory of Christ’s kingdom, 
under what is meant by the latter 

. The Millenarians 
hold, with all the contidence of 
prophets, that Christ will ecor- 


Pree 


poreally descend from heaven, 
and reign on earth a thousand 
years; that the saints, especially 
the martyrs, will be raised from 
the dead, and reign with him, 
ere the general judgment, and 
that during this period the whole 
world of Jews and Gentiles shall 
be converted, not through the 
instrumentality of mortal preachers 
according to the past and pre- 
sent wonted economy of God’s 
speaking to mortals by mortals 
like themselves, but of im- 
mortal ones. Such a notion is 
undoubtedly a most wonderful 
innovation on that system of 
means and agents, which has 
ever invariably obtained in the 
world, and been found by the di- 
vine blessing adequate to produce 
the required ends, as has been 
noticed in some former essays. 
And it is such an innovation 
as all sober-minded persons feel 
firmly persuaded will never ob- 
tain reality, since it would at 
once so disturb God’s present 
arrangement, as altogether to 
break it up. The imagination 
of the Millenarians has carried 
them into such an ideal state 
of things, as to produce an 
outrage upon sober sense; and 
compels them to violate the 
established principles of _ inter- 
preting the Scriptures; and is 
a disruption of Gud’s wonted 
economy, to effect an end, which 
forsooth cam be equally as well 
effected without any of these—the 
conversion of: the human family. 
Such fanaticism is partly attribut- 
able to the love of novelty, and 
the pride that is felt in what 
appears to have the character of 
originality of conception. Then, 
in order to give it currency, it 
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must be modelled into something 
like a system, and presented to 
the public under the semblance 
of consistency. And to make 
it pass with the greater ease, it 
must be stamped with the autho- 
rity of a new revelation. But 
whoever holds such a view of 
the kingdom of Christ, as it will 
obtain future existence among 
men, undoubtedly holds an ab- 
surd extreme. 

Now, the fact of so many 
having been recently carried away 
by these fanatical notions on 
millenarianism, may have had the 
effect of producing in others a reso- 
lute determination to abstain from 
all inquiry whatever into the mean- 
ing of prophecies. Being disgusted 
with the fanaticism of the Millena- 
rians, they think the safest and most 
prudent part is, never to direct 
their attention in the least to pro- 
phecy, so much as to obtain any 
thing like a general idea of its 
import. But it seems possible, 
this too may be an extreme, 
Is there no conceivable medium 
between fanaticism on the one 
hand, and utter apathy on the 
other? There certainly is; and 
if so, this medium may be in- 
quired into, especially if it should 
appear, that such an inquiry 
would tend to lead directly to 
more prayerfulness and energy for 
the manifestation of the kingdom 
of Christ. And we think, this 
principle can be sustained from 
Scripture example, so palpably, 
that no believer will oppose it. 
When the prophet Daniel had 
fully ascertained, from the pre- 
dictions of Jeremiah, that the 
period of the captivity was nearly 
terminated, the immediate effect 
produced on his mind was deeper 
repentance, and renewed supplica- 
tion, for the return of divine 
mercy in the liberation of the 
Jews. ‘In the first year of his 
reign (Darius), I, Daniel, under- 
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stood by books the number of 
the years, whereof the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah the 
prophet,* that he would accom- 
plish seventy years in the deso- 
lations of Jerusalem. And I set 
my face unto the Lord God, to 
seek, by prayer and supplication, 
with fasting, and sackcloth, and 
ashes,”+ &c. Now, it is the 
principle here that we ought to 
consider, God had determined 
to turn the captivity of Judah at 
the end of seventy years. This, 
therefore, was a settled point in 
the purpose of heaven. Hence, 
its accomplishment was certain, 
since the counsel of God must 
stand. But mark, when the pro- 
phet became certified of this, he 
did not give himself up to a 
pleasing and plausible specula- 
tion. He did not say, ‘* Well, 
I see now the termination of 
Judah’s desolations draws near; 
God has fixed the time, and he 
is sure to fulfil it without any 
concern on my part. My prayers 
cannot accelerate the time, nor 
Cam my unconcern retard it; I have 
therefore nothing to do, but quietly 
to wait and rejoice in the event,” 
No: instead of this, upon his dis- 
covery of the Lord’s purpose by 
his study of Jeremiah’s predic- 
tions, he immediately betook him- 
self to the profoundest penitence 
and prayer, in order to meet the 
Lord with a suitable disposition of 
mind, while he was about to show 
mercy to his church, and take 
vengeance on their enemies, the 
Babylonians. Now, ' 

1. Whatever diversity of opi- 
nion may be formed of the Apo- 
calypse of St. John, those who 
are farthest from fanaticism must 
acknowledge that it contains 
a series of predictions relative 
to the om 4 and its enemies, 





* Jer. xxv. 11,12; also xxix. 10, 
+ Dan, ix. 2, 3, &c. 
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including nearly all the time 
that was to run from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era 
till time shall be no more. And 
the church’s enemy is expressly 
called ‘* Mystical Babylon, the 
great whore, and mother of all 
abominations,” Now, such an 
appellation must be given, in con- 
sequence of some obvious agree- 
ment between her and the literal 
Babylon. 

2. In consequence of the exist- 
ence of such predictions, (to say 
nothing of those of Daniel and 
other prophets,) it is right to ex- 
pect the existence of some formi- 
dable enemy to the truth, which 
should arise, to correspond with 
the character of the Apocalypse, 
so that the latter might receive an 
actual fulfilment ; for the spirit of 
prophecy afforded in vision a true 
delineation of what should after- 
wards actually exist. Now as 


nearly 2000 years have run since 


the Apocalypse was given, it is 
but reasonable to expect that ere 
now such an enemy should have 
appeared. But, 

3. Where shall we find the 
existence of such an enemy, except 
in the papacy’? This, upon the 
most sober and rigid investigation, 
will be found to answer to St. 
John’s predictions, and also to 
agree with its type, the ancient 
Babylon, in idolatries, impurities, 
and cruel persecutions of the 
church. But it will be in vain to 
look elsewhere for any such ac- 
complishment. It may be safely 
presumed, therefore, that John 
described the papacy, whatever 
other evil powers may be included. 
But, 

4, As Judah was to be delivered 
out of Babylon at the end of 70 
years, so is the church to expe- 
rience some glorious advancement, 
and her enemies to be overthrown 
at the end of 1260 years. The 
most cursory reader cannot but 
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have noticed, that at the end of 
this prophetic period wondrous 
events may be expected in Chris- 
tendom. 

6. It seems not in the least fa- 
natical to infer, that the above 
period is nearly expired, since the 
papacy has had so long a standing 
in the world. To which, add 
first, upon the breaking forth of 
Messiah’s kingdom, the fulness of 
the Gentiles will be brought in, and 
along therewith, the conversion of 
the Jews. Now, whenever God is 
about to perform great and extra- 
ordinary events in behalf of men, 
there is generally raised in them 
some sort of expectation, by which 
they become prepared for the 
favour. And the Jews now are 
generally persuaded that the end 
of their rejection draws nigh; 
they think the curse will ere long 
be turned into a blessing. Se- 
condly, the people of the eastern 
nations are wont to think that 
soon all men will be of one reli- 
gion, and that the world will 
be universally blessed and happy. 
Thirdly, the Mussulmen entertain 
the idea, that in a short time their 
religion will be known no more. 
And fourthly, it is considered by 
all classes of religionists among 
ourselves, that some vast and 
mighty movements are about to 
take place by Divine Providence, 
in subserviency to the setting u 
of that kingdom which shall have 
no end. ‘The universal inquiry 
seems to be, what will be the final 
event of all these things? Men 
are in a state of expectation, look- 
ing for some important changes. 

6. It seems therefore meet and 
even necessary to lend the atten- 
tion so far to the consideration of 
the prophecies which relate to this 
subject as is requisite, in order to 
obtain a knowledge, when the 
1260 years shall end. And this, 
be it observed, not to gratify a 
useless speculation; but, like 
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Daniel, to excite to renewed acts 
of prayer and repentance be- 
fore God ; for whenever his king- 
dom may begin to break forth with 
growing splendour and _ holiness, 
we may rest assured it will be 
preceded by judgments, in order 
to shake down the Anti-christian 
powers that be, and which prevent 
the free progress of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world. And if the 
people of God do not humble 
themselves before him, there is 
reason to fear they will drink 
deeper of the cup of his contro- 
_versy with the nations than they 
would, provided they are pre- 

ared to meet him in the way of 
Lis jodignsats. We see the prac- 

tical use which the prophet made 
of his discovery of the time of 
the Jews’ release from Babylon ; 
and upon our knowledge of the 
time, (so far as it can be ascer- 
tained, when the Lord will perform 
a strange work in the earth,) we 
ought to betake ourselves to simi- 
lar humiliation before God ; and it 
is matter of great satisfaction, 
that British Christians begin to 
awake to this duty; it isa sign 
not of evil but of good. 

But the glory of the kingdom 
of Messiah, as it will obtain in 
the world, will essentially consist 
in a high degree of moral purity 
and peace over the hearts of man- 
kind, and for territorial extent, 
it will be commensurate with the 
whole habitable globe ; it will be 
the reign of the Spirit poured out 
upon all flesh, subduing men’s 
hearts in holy and loyal subjection 
to Jesus Christ, whence it is pro- 

erly his mediatorial kingdom. 
Hie reigns over it, as the pur- 
chase of his own blood, in the 
capacity of a Mediator and 
Advocate, at the right hand 
of the Majesty in the heavens. 
And by virtue of which, he 
has promised to send the Spirit to 
convince the world of sin, of 
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righteousness, and of judgment to 
come ; and that he shall be the 
great Comforter and Teacher of 
his saints. Accordingly, the Re- 
deemer is thus to be eyed and 
addressed in earnest and continued 
supplication, that he would pray 
the Father for the outpouring of 
the Spirit. And we feel persuaded, 
that upon a conviction of the 
time’s drawing nigh when he will 
visit the mystical Babylon with 
judgments, and his church with 
mercies, I say upon such a con- 
viction, his real disciples will be 
led, from the very nature of their 
religious principles, to address 
prayer to him with more than or- 
dinary fervency, which, doubtless, 
will be answered with correspon- 
dent blessings. But he will be 
inquired of to do this for the 
house of Israel. Just in propor- 
tion as the sanctified may become 
firmly persuaded that the set 
time is come for the Lord to 
favour Zion, will they be stirred 
up to seek him with growing 
earnestness, since it is the very 
nature of grace so to act. And 
by a due consideration of the 
present signs of the times, toge- 
ther with a sober inquiry into the 
predictions, so far as they relate 
to the prophetic period above ad- 
verted to, (but without any parti- 
cular detail of the minutiae of 
events,) it seems very reasonable 
to rest in the conclusion that the 
Lord is now near at hand, both in 
judgments and mercies, of no or- 
dinary degree. 

This seems to be the proper 
medium which ought to be ob- 
served betwixt the fanaticism of 
some, and the total indifference 
of others. I venture to affirm 
this from my own careful consi- 
deration of the Apocalypse, com- 
bined with history, and viewed in 
relation to the present condition 
of Christendom, and to the gene- 
ral sentiment of mankiad, And 
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though total indifference to all 
prophetic inquiries may be not 
half so dangerous as the reveries 
of the Millenarians, yet it is an 
extreme which is not to be justi- 
fied, and which would not be so 
often defended, but through en- 
tire ignorance of the subject, or 
an invincible aversion from all 
such investigations. But such an 
inquiry may be safely prosecuted 
upon the principle in which Da- 
niel proceeded with the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, and were it so 
conducted, it would lead to similar 
practical results, 

Besides, it should be remem- 
bered, that the predictions tacitly 
involve precepts, since the former 
will not be accomplished but by 
human agents; and it behoves all 
believers diligently to study the 
preceptive parts of God's word in 
order to do his will. Every pre- 
diction, relating to the future 
conversion of the world, com- 
prises a precept, because it im- 
plies the agency of man ; if, there- 
fore, I would know the import of 
the precept, in order to perform 
it, 1 must obtain a general ac- 
quaintance with the prediction 
itself, 

But with regard to the notion 
of our Saviour’s descending to 
this earth, as held by the Millena- 
rians, and which is so strenuously 
urged upon the authority of a very 
few isolated passages of Scripture, 
I regard it as a most unwarranted 
and dangerous sentiment, because 
the texts will bear other interpreta- 
tions in harmony with the general 
received expositions of the Sacred 
Oracles. ‘To say the least of it, 
the idea of the Redeemer’s so 
dwelling on earth, is somewhat 
like a king stooping from his 
throne to dwell upon a dunghill, 
and that too, without answering 
any end, except just to gratify the 
curiosity of every passenger. Then, 
again, what appears to be a most 


convincing proof of the error 
into which Millenarian preachers 
have fallen, is, that they depart 
from the simplicity of the , 
trine of the cross—the only fixed 
and unalterable means of spiritual 
benefit—and are ever amusing 
their hearers with speculations 
of wonderment, by which they 
confound their minds, without 
convincing their consciences, 
much less of edifying their souls. 
There is much of the devices of 
Satan in all this: but it is to be 
hoped, these men will live to see 
their errors and repent of them, 
and return again to the simplicity 
of the Gospel. 

It is not easy to maintain clear 
and consistent conceptions of the 
nature of spiritual objects, from 
our ignorance of their essence, 
since we here dwell in the regions 
of sense, are surrounded above 
and below with sensible objects, 
and our notions being generat- 
ed through the medium of our 
corporeal organs, and from thence 
admitted to the mind. Hence 
our imaginations are wont to 
invest all spiritual objects with 
some sort of material nature, even 
while our better judgments and 
faith convince us that there is no 
such material properties belonging 
tothem. This may be one reason 
why pious men may so easily be 
perverted in their minds, and em- 
brace opinions which essentially 
differ from the nature of their ob- 
jects. We are obliged to form 
our conceptions of spiritual things 
from analogy to material ob- 
jects. 

Let it be the prayer of all that 
fear God, to implore increasing 
light from the Father of lights, 
that the shadows may flee away, 
and that even in this world, all 
may become so divinely irradiated 
with the truth and Spirit of God, 
as to resemble, as much as may 
be, that perfect state where 
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‘there shall be no need of the 
light of the sun, nor of the moon, 
nor of the stars, for the glory of 
the Lord, and of the Lamb, shall 
be the light thereof, and the days 


of our mourning shall be ended.” 
G. M. 
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RBMARKS ON BRIERLEY, A 
PURITAN POET. 


(To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN—In your Magazine 
for September, page 475, a cor- 
respondent offers some particulars 
respecting the Grindletonians, 
from the works of Paget and 
Baxter, No doubt, such of your 
readers, as especially noticed in the 
valuable communication of “‘ Leodi- 
ensis,” relative to R. Brierley, in 
November, 1827, page 577—9, 
will be glad to learn more about 
him, At least, a constant reader 
will be much obliged to “ No- 
minalis” for the account, and to 
you for the insertion of any par- 
ticulars relative to that distin- 
guished puritan minister, be they 
for or against him. How this 
servant of Christ came into the 
lists of heresy and heretics, 1 
cannot conjecture. Baxter is 
quoted, as giving some counte- 
nance to this charge; but surely 
his testimony will not be taken 
as decisive on that subject. It 
should not be forgotten, that the 
great Dr. Owen had controversies 
with Baxter. There is no doubt, 
that Baxter regarded those princes 
among our divines, Drs, Owen and 
Goodwin, as holding erroneous 
sentiments, and we may be sure 
that they considered Baxter en- 
tertained some views derogatory 
to the fulness, freeness, and glory 
of the Gospel. Let, however, the 
testimony of Paget and Baxter 
have its due weight. 


Your correspondent “ Leo- 


Remarks on Brierley, a Puritan Poet. 
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diensis” having in the most oblig- 
ing manner given me a copy of 
Brierley, and lent me that which 
contains his poetry, has made me 
very desirous of the republication 
of his poems. These and the notes 
of his sermons satisfy my own 
mind, that no charge of Antino- 
mianism can justly be brought 
against Brierley, for in both, such 
attainments in knowledge, expe- 
rience, and holiness, are set forth, 
and insisted on, as are seldom 
thought of, or aimed at, in these 
days. 

I copied a few lines, and had 
time allowed, should have made 
many long extracts. As you have 
treated your readers with his beau- 
tiful lines on Self-Civil-War, I 
hope you will insert a few from 
his poem on Christian Liberty. 
Treating on the great and gracious 
privilege of adoption, and the en- 
joyment of this peculiar blessing, 
he says— 

*¢ Por sweet it is, ones heritage to see, 

But sweeter far, to feel it so to be. 

Now here, thro’ sanctity, we entrance 
make, 

Yea, sound possession, of God’s kingdom 

take. . 

Our God is like some wondrons loving 
father, 

Who choosing an adopted Son, the rather 

To let his Son his mind the better know, 

That all is his, and that he wears it so: 

Not only by his writings, doth convey, 

Or state him in his livings as he may, 

That he far off, in other country’s being, 

Might feed his hopes, by seals and writings 
seeing, 

But gives him leave, and freely bids him 
come, 

And in his life time, make his house his 
home. 

Allowing him his diet at his table, 

And for his horse a standing in his stable. 

Provision of his chamber, and of his bed, 

To come and go, and rest his weary head. 

This man can then, by demonstration show, 

That he is heir, yea, feels the samie is so.’’ 


Then follows the application of 
this simile, at considerable length, 
in a rich vein of Gospel truth, full 
of divine instruction and consola- 
tion, 
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In page 38, the author com- 
mends learning and the arts, yet 
he would have them soberly and 
sparingly used in. divine things, 
and kept— 


** Down under hatches from the light of 
day. 

For let them e’er so near, so little stronger, 

They will be mistress, but the maid no 


longer. 
True eloquence I blame not, but such 
froth, 
As all in sounds, out from the speaker 
goeth. 


The base born imp, whose pedigree derived, 

From spurious seed, of learing wrongly 
wived. 

Blame worthy most, when used on Holy 
Writ, 

Affected human flowers do varnish it ; 

True eloquence, is in its splendour, where 

Fulness of matter, words doth overbear.”” 


This is followed up at length. 
One comparison is that of a 
shooter, who performs beautiful 
evolutions with his musket, but 
misses the object, whilst another, 
apparently clumsy in his manner, 
does great execution, and causes 
numbers to be slain. Another, 
the city dame, who attended 
feasts, yet always returned home 
hungry; a servant noticing this, 
was reproached for her folly, say- 
ing, she went not to eat, but 
«* manners for to show.” 

M. H. 
Hoxton, Nov. 19, 1828. 
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REMARKS ON A RECENT EDITION 
OF BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. 

(To the Editors.) . 

GENTLEMEN—Before I intro- 
duce the following remarks to 
your notice, permit me to avow 
my full conviction that the gentle- 
men who conduct the affairs of 
the Religious Tract Society, have 
no other view in their exertions 
than the dissemination of truth; 
but while I give them full and 
unqualified credit for the sincerity 
of their intentions, I cannot 


withhold my reprehension of the 
very unwarrantable liberties which, 
in a recent publication of theirs, 
have been taken with an author, 
who, not only in our own land, but 
in most other countries, has been 
regarded, for nearly two centuries, 
with an admiration almost sacred ; 
I mean the homely, but truly re- 
verend, John Bunyan. It would 
be endless to enumerate the verbal 
variations, and the omissions, 
which, in their edition of his Pil- 
grim’s Progress, have been ven- 
tured upon; I say ventured upon, 
because every change of idiom 
which they have adopted, is an 
attack upon the identity of the 
author, and, consequently, as far 
as it goes, misleads the undiscern- 
ing part of the community. In 
order to give consistency and pro- 
per effect to this new version of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, which is 
stereotyped too, for the sake of 
perpetuity, the efligies of Bun- 
yan, which appear as a frontis- 
piece to their performance, should 
likewise undergo the trimmings 
and croppings of their editor ; 
then, instead of the grave mus- 
tachios which adorn the upper 
lip, the bushy loeks, flowing in 
native freedom, and the primitive 
attire, we should behold him 
neatly shorn, supplied with a 
fashionable peruke, and all the 
accompaniments of a modern 
dandy; for, indeed, an author 
like Bunyan, is as well known 
in after times by his diction, as he 
was to his own contemporaries, 
by his personal lineaments. 

I shall now proceed to point 
out two or three of the many pas- 
sages of the suppression of which 
the public have a right to com- 
plain, and leave your readers, 
who are so inclined, to compare 
the work under consideration, 
with the old and genuine editions ; 
observing, however, that if the 


same plan should unhappily be 
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followed up by future editors of 
the Pilgrim’s Sunseas, it ~7 
be that, at no very remote period, 
not a shred of Bunyan, save his 
name, will be found upon the 
spurious pages. The religious 
world would, doubtless, be unani- 
mous in its condemnation of acopy 
of the New Testament appear- 
ing, which omitted the following 
passages ; ‘‘ For though you have 
ten thousand instructors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers, for 
in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
ou through the Gospel.” «My 
ittle children, of whom I travail 
in birth again, till Christ be 
formed in you,” 1 Cor. iv. 15., 
and Gal. iv. 19.; with what pre- 
tence, then, have those paragraphs 
of Bunyan been suppressed, in 
which these two verses are the 
very substance of his argument. 
Christian, in conversation with 
Formality and Hypocrisy, ac- 
knowledges, upon their challenge, 
that the coat on his back, which 
they saw to be a mark of dis- 
tinction between themselves and 
him, was given him to cover 
his nakedness; the nakedness, 
however, appears to be offensive, 
and, of course, is not named, 
although we have the warrant of 
Scripture for the use of the word, 
in precisely the same sense, Rey. 
iii, 18., and those who con- 
sult the older Bibles, will find it 
conjoined with a word still more 
opprobrious and humiliating. 
ason’s note upon the passage, 
as Bunyan wrote it, runs thus, 
“‘The glorious robe of Christ’s 
righteousness, which is imputed 
to, and put upon, every believer, 
is sneered at, and held in con- 
tempt by formal professors, who 
see not their nakedness and want 
of covering.” I do not believe 


this remark can apply to the edi- 
tor as a reason for the omission, 
and am therefore at a loss for any 
reason whatever. 


There is a 
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characteristic plainness in Bunyan’s 
notice of the conduct of Joseph’s 
mistress, which is also suppressed ; 
the motive is obvious enough, but 
I would confidently appeal to the 
thousands, the millions, who have 
read the Pilgrim’s Progress again 
and again in their early years, with 
this inquiry—Did any thing 
therein ever convey to your minds 
associations improper or impure ? 

Upon another passage, wherein 
Christian gives indirectly his opi- 
nion of the gospel sense of beasts, 
clean and unclean, the editor is 
altogether silent. If this copy of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress had been 
ushered into the world with an 
acknowledgment of the alterations 
it had undergone, no animad- 
version would have been called 
for; but it becomes every person 
possessing any degree of integrity, 
or of taste, to protest against the 
introduction of this book to the 
public as the work of John Bunyan. 
From him we do not expect the 
elegance of Addison, or the ner- 
vous perspicuity of Johnson; his 
singularities, and unlettered sim- 
plicity, constitute parts of his 
merit; and no other dress that 
could be devised, would be so 
suitable to his work as that which 
he has given it. 

To justify these remarks, I beg 
leave to quote the testimony of a 
man of elegant taste, who con- 
fesses he once entertained the idea 
of publishing the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress with amendments; I refer to 
the Rev. Joseph Gilpin, of Salop; 
his words are these, “ I have heard 
the Pilgrim’s Progress treated with 
the utmost contempt by some of 
my learned brethren, who, amid 
all their affected superiority, might 
have laboured in vain to produce 
so important a work, a work not 
unworthy to be counted among 
those happy originals, which will 
be frequently imitated, but never 
equalled ; netwithstanding, how- 
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ever, all the profane raillery, which 
the sons of pride and prejudice 
have poured upon this instructive 
allegory, the great number. of 
editions through which it has 
passed, must be considered as no 
very equivocal proof of its in- 
trinsic worth ; and I may venture 
to predict, that it will long sur- 
vive many of the most polished 
volumes of modern times. Had [ 
listened to the earnest entreaties 
of my beloved son, I should long 
ago have undertaken therevisal and 
correction of this antiquated pro- 
duction ; partly for the purpose of 
amending its vulgar phraseology, 
and partly with a view to the im- 
provement, or rejection, of its of- 
fensive passages; but after pa- 
tiently weighing the various diffi- 
culties to which so delicate and 
laborious a task might expose me, 
I thought proper to decline it al- 
together, lest, while I gathered up 
the tares, I should root up also 
the wheat with them.” 

If such a man as Mr. Gilpin 
felt the difficulties of improving 
even the vulgar phraseology of 
Bunyan, surely the unknown edi- 
tor of the work before me might 
have paused before he attempted 
to mend the rhymes of the Honest 
Tinker. Though he interspersed 
his pleasing allegory with occa- 
sional rhymes, he doubtless had no 
pretensions to poetry ; fee as they 
express his own original mind, they 
do not require the measured metre 
which the editor has attempted; 


~ 


to whom, if any other reproof be 
necessary, I would address some 
of Bunyan’s antiquated lines, 
which are just in point, though 
they possess not the poetic graces 
of Cowper or Montgomery. 


‘¢ Tis true, some have of late to counterfeit 

My Pilgrim, to their own, my title set ; 

Yea, others half my name and title too, 

Have stitched to their books, to make 
them do ; 

But yet they by their features do declare 

Themselves not mine to be; whose e’er 
they are. 

Of such thou meetest with, then thine 
only way, 

Before them all, is to say out thy say, 

In thine own native language, which no 
man 

Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can.”’ 


Tn this remark I have not been 
influenced by any hostility to the 
Tract Society, or its agents, but 
simply by a love for our old 
writers as they are. And as, in 
this day of extensive reprints, I 
fear our literary watchmen, alias 
the Reviewers (pardon me, gen- 
tlemen for the suspicion) do not 
collate the modern editions with 
the ancient, by which these lite- 
rary delinquencies might be de- 
tected; I have ventured, without 
imputing unworthy motives, to 
expose these omissions in the edi- 
tion of Bunyan, that future editors 
may be more cautious, and that 
books whose circulation are exten- 
sively increased by the auspices 
under which they are published, 
may be more accurate, 

Cambridge. J.'8. 





ON WASTE. 


. Impromptu.—Frem the ‘* Forget Me Not, 1829.” 


Ou! waste thou not the smallest thing 


Created by Divinity ; 


For grains of sand the mountains make, 


And atomies infinity. 


Waste thou not then the smallest time, 


*Tis imbecile infirmit 


Y3 


For well thou know’st, if aught thou know'st, 
That seconds form eternity. 
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A Practical View of the present 
State of Slavery in the West 
; or, an Examination of 
Mr. Stephen’s ‘* Slavery of the 
British West India Colonies,” 
Ge. §c. By Alexander Barclay, 
late, and for Twenty-one Years 
resident in Jamaica. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1828. 
As long as mankind shall ad- 
here to the old-fashioned, however 
unphilosophical, habit of believing 
their senses, all arguments to con- 
vince them that ihere is no heat 
in fire, no substance in a post, 
will be lost upon men of common 
sense. And as long as correct 
moral sentiments and feelings 
shall retain possession, in any 
tolerable degree, of the minds of 
Englishmen, vain will be all at- 
tempts to persuade them, that 
our slave-merchants having pur- 
chased on the coast of Africa 
thousands of helpless and un- 
offending negroes, and havin 
transported them through all the 
horrors of the middle passage to 
the West India Islands, and 
there sold them to the highest 
bidder, it is right to retain them, 
and all their offspring, through suc- 
cessive generations, in absolute 
slavery; to exact their toil by 
the terror of the whip; and to 
inflict on them all the various 
sufferings and degradations at- 
tendant on that peculiar form of 
bondage prevailing in our Colo- 
nies. It is a most copious sub- 
ject: the utmost efforts of talent 
and ingenuity have been em- 
ployed, both in attacking and 
defending the system, till at last 
the public patience seems nearly 
wearied and exhausted by the 


controversy, notwithstanding the 
momentous interests it involves, 
and its commanding claims, not 
upon our philanthropy merely, 
but our justice asanation. Yet 
the truth and justice of the case 
cannot surely be far to seek. 
Our first views and resolves in 
moral subjects are commonly most 
correct, Lengthened reasonings 
are more adapted to supply us 
with pretences for evading our 
duty, than to exhibit it to us in 
a clear and forcible point of view. 
As soon as an unprejudiced miud 
is informed of the true state of 
the question relative to West 
India slavery, it pronounces, this 
monstrous system of wrong can- 
not be endured or tolerated—it 
must cease. Nay, this sentence 
forces itself to his lips at many 
a point of that process of inquiry, 
by which the requisite informa- 
tion must be obtained. The calm 
and dispassionate observer will 
indeed perceive, that immense 
difficulties must be overcome be- 
fore the desired end can be at+ 
tained. Many most complex in- 
terests must be adjusted; many 
gradual changes in manners, opi- 
nions, and property, both among 
masters and slaves, must be realized, 
before the negroes can be raised 
not only to freedom, but to know- 
ledge, religion, and civilization. 
But this does not affect the prin- 

e of the case, Slavery ought 
to be abolished, and that not the 
less because the process must be 
expensive, difficult, and perhaps 
tedious. And surely it is high 
time that all parties, agreed on 
this necessary and most just ob- 
ject, and, laying aside all animo- 
sities, should unite in a common 
effort to discover, and carry into 
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effect the best methods for sur- 
mounting every obstacle, and at- 
taining the glorious result of be- 
stowing the inestimable boon of 
liberty, with all its attendant bles- 
sings, upoa tlie long-oppressed 
Africans. 

One thing is certain, namely, 
that on this as on every other 
subject, trath can do no harm. 
Honest truth is the real frieud of 
universal good. Exaggerated, 
distorted statements on either side 
may answer a present purpose ; 
but he is the true friend equally 
of the planters, and of their slaves, 
who shall ascertain, and exhibit 
to the British public the exact, 
unvarvished truth as to the con- 
dition of the negroes in every re- 
spect. Thus only can the nation 
be guided in asking, and the le- 
gislature in framing, measures cal- 
culated to save our colonies, on 
the one hand, from the guilt and 
misery of perpetuated slavery, and 
on the other, from the horrors of 
revolt and convulsion. Yet the 
truth must be sought for amidst 
the most jarring, discordant state- 
ments. It is not, imdeed, im- 
possible to arrive at a tolerably 
correct idea of the existing slavery 
of our colonies; but we must be 
constantly on our guard against 
the extreme statements both of 
the colenists, and the more zealous 
abolitionists. Mr. Barclay’s work, 
though evidently the production 
of a strongly prejudiced and in- 
terested witness, is certainly valu- 
able fer the details it contain’-on 
the character, habits, and treat- 
meat of the negroes. Of course 
his representations must be re- 
ceived with many abatements. He 
appears to have been conversant 
with slavery in its most favourable 
and mitigated form, and accounts 
that may be strictly correct as to 
the liberal, mild treatment of the 
negroes on the property of the 
most wealthy and enlightened 

N.S. Supp. 1828. 


planters of Jamaica, would be in- 
deed erroneous and delusive, if 
proposed as a just representation 
of the state of the general mass 
of the slave population. More- 
over, to make out a case on behalf 
of the planters, is the express 
object of the book ; now we know 
how, perhaps imperceptibly to the 
writer himself, such a design 
must influence his choice of facts, 
and the colouring with which he 
presents them to his reader's at- 
tention. Yet when all these con- 
siderations have been allowed their 
due weight, the candid reader can 
hardly rise from the perusal of 
this volume without some pleasing 
hopes, that in Jamaica, at least, 
a meliorating process is going on, 
which cannot fail, while it in- 
creases the present comfort of the 
slaves, to facilitate and hasten 
their ultimate attainment of free- 
dom. Nor can we hesitate to 
recommend the book to the eare- 
ful perusal of all who feel inte- 
rested in this great question of 
national justice and humanity, 
and are desirous of attaining cor- 
rect views of the condition of the 
slaves. It is, indeed, a produc- 
tion displaying very considerable 
abilities in the author; and if 
deficient in candour and modera- 
tion towards the abolitionists, we 
must not forget the apology fur- 
nished by the exasperation aud 
fears so generally, however un- 
reasonably, prevailing among the 
colonists. 

The work of Mr. Stephen’s, to 
which Mr. Barelay’s is intended 
as a reply, is the production of 
an able, ardent mind putting forth 
its utmost energies to denounce 
and expose a system of slavery, 
which the author conscientiously 
believes to be a cruel and most 
iniquitous system. In the earnest 
pursuit of his object, he has, as 
must in fairness be owned, as- 
ae too much the language and 
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reasoning of a party writer. It 
has been his object to exhibit the 
evils only of the system he so ear- 
nestly denounces; and he has in 
some instances been betrayed into 
representations at variance with 
facts, and has deduced inferences 
as to the practical operation of 
various West India statutes, which 
are not in fact the actual results 
of the laws in question, many 
circumstances contributing to miti- 
gate their harsh tendencies. These 
mistakes Mr. Barclay has in va- 
rious instances detected and ex- 
posed. We do not say Mr. 
Stephen is entirely free from blame 
in allowing his earnest desire to 
expose the iniquity of negro 
slavery, to suspend the exercise 
of his candour, or his discretion; 
yet certainly as to the result of 
such unguarded statements, or 
extreme reasonings, the abolition- 
ists have much more reason for 
complaint and regret than their 
opponents: for these are the only 
parts of their case that can be 
successfully denied, and by the 
denial of which a general dis- 
credit is cast upon their whole 
cause and proceedings ; while there 
is so much undeniable wrong, mis- 
chief, and misery in the system 
they labour to abolish, that the 
advocates of emancipation might 
most safely rest their cause on a 
statement, in which the wrongs of 
the negroes should be even mate- 
rially understated, instead of re- 
ceiving a tinge of exaggeration. 
And the effect of an appeal so 
apparently candid, dispassionate, 
and incontrovertible, would, in our 
opinion, much more effectually ad- 
vance an object in which our 
hearts are most deeply interested, 
the emancipation of the negroes, 
than appeals, which, though so 
coleused as to excite a more power- 
ful present feeling against slavery ; 
yet, when refuted or explained, 
occasions a re-action against the 
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party, whose zeal, however ho- 
nest, has been betrayed into state- 
ments so unguarded and inaccurate. 
Mr. Stephen’s work is an inquiry 
into the legal condition of the 
negro slaves, and the greater num- 
her of inaccuracies complained of 
by Mr, Barclay, are to be found 
in the inferences drawn by Mr. S., 
as to the effects of various statutes 
on the actual condition of these 
ill-fated bondmen. Now, there is 
great danger of mistake in argu- 
ing from a law to its actual opera- 
tion on society, so much depends 
on its administration, and on the 
various counteracting causes con- 
tinually at work to lessen the good 
or evil results of human institu- 
tions. Thus, at page 50, Mr. 
Barclay observes, with respect to 
a law prohibiting slaves from pos- 
sessing horses. ‘* In this, as in 
many other instances, the practice 
is better than the law.” We please 
ourselves with the hope that it is 
so, and have no doubt but that 
Mr. Stephen would greatly rejoice 
to find many of the statements of 
his work refuted by satisfactory 
proof, that the slaves are happier 
and less oppressed than he had 
believed and affirmed that they 
were. 

But while we, make, without 
hesitation, these éoncessions, we 
feel that the merits of the great 
question between the colonists and 
the abolitionists, is but little af- 
fected by them; and whether we 
adopt the statements of Mr. Ste- 
phen, or those of Mr. Barclay, 
as exhibiting the more correct 
picture of negro slavery; or be- 
lieve, as we in reality do, that the 
truth is to be found in a medium 
almost equally distant from the 
extreme accounts of both parties, 
still we must denounce this hate- 
ful system as founded in cruel 
wrong; upheld by laws’ the very 
letter of which condemns the state 
of society they are framed to ad- 
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minister and maintain; and des- 
titute even of the poor apology, 
which gain might plead for op- 
pression: a system which huma- 
nity, religion, policy, and even cal- 
culations. of pecuniary profit and 


loss uniteto condemn. And as far 
as the characters and designs of 
Mr. Stephen, and his-associates in 
labouring to effect the abolition 
of this great national wrong, are 
involved, we do not hesitate to 
stand forward their zealous, though 
humble advocates, Be it so, that 
their mingled indignation, pity, aud 
zeal have carried them, in not a 
few instances, beyond those bounds, 
which a more patient, dispassion- 
ate inquiry after the exact truth 
would have prescribed to their 
statements ; that their deep sense 
of the inherent. evil of the whole 
system has rendered them slow to be- 
lieve there can be associated with it 
so many mitigations, as in reality 
there are ;—that they receive with 
suspicion and mistrust the state- 
ments of those who avow them- 
selves the advocates of a system 
so hateful in their view; and that 
in prosecuting their benevolent 
purpose, they have shown them- 
selves more deeply impressed with 
a sense of the natural rights of 
the slaves, than of the pecuniary 
interests of the masters, though of 
these they have not been insensi- 
ble; are they therefore hypocriti- 
cal pretenders to a benevolence 
that has no place in their bosoms ? 
Is their only motive a selfish va- 
nity, their only end a short-lived 
notoriety? Is their pretended 
philanthropy to the negro, a mere 
cloak for their rancorous hostility 
to the planter? Are they, at once, 
visionary and base, hateful and 
contemptible? These are inquiries 
that need no answer in reference 
to the names of Wilberforce and 
Stephen, Buxton and Macaulay, 
Clarkson and Macintosh. Are 
these the names, the hoyour of our 
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age and country, that are included 
in the class of orators and writers 
thus described by Mr. Barclay, in 
the preface to his work ? 


‘< These false impressions (of the con- 
dition of the slaves) have been mainly 
owing to a class of authors and orators 
in the mother country, who, for mauy 
years, have been aiming at effect, more 
than at truth ; who have been less anxious 
to ascertain and make known the real 
condition of the negroes, than to give an 
aggravated and frightful picture of it, in 
order to obtain for themselves the praise 
and favour which would be most justly 
dune to those who should espouse their 
cause, if they really were in the condition 
described.” 


Of the following passage, ex- 
tracted from page 13 of the In- 
troduction, to the same effect, we 
can only say, that we heartily 
concur in the sentiment with which 
it commences, and desire no more 
complete justification of the aboli- 
tionists than it furnishes; but for 
the concluding sentence, though 
we allow Mr. Stephen has over- 
charged his picture of West In- 
dia oppression, we cannot sup- 
pose either his malice or his hal- 
lucinations so great, as to require 
us to believe, on Mr. Barclay’s 
authority, that the sugar colonies, 
of which he has given so affecting 
a representation, are indeed the 
elysium fields, and the blacks who 
inhabit them the happy shades 
whose enviable Jot unhappy En- 
glishmen, and especially Irishmen, 
might indeed covet to share. 


‘** For my own part, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if one twentieth part of 
his charges against the colonists were 
true, scarcely could any sacrifice be too 
great to wipe from the earth so iniquitous, 
so dreadful an oppression. Fortunately 
for humanity, his delineation of the 
slavery in our colonies, is, as I trust I 
stall be able to show, as mere a fiction as 
malice ever forged, or a diseased state of 
mind, brooding over a creation of its own, 
even in dotage, mistook for a reality.” 


But how grievous to find a 
writer of Mr. Barclay’s talents 
adopting such language as he has 
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employed in pp. 283 and 284 of 
his work. Commenting on a pas- 
sage of Mr. Stephen’s book, in 
which Mr. 8S. has expressly dis- 
avowed the ‘‘ wicked and insane” 
wish to see insurrection and vio- 
lence the medium of Negro eman- 
cipation—and has endeavoured 
to show, that were the colonists to 
grant to the free coloured popula- 
tion those privileges which the 
abolitionists ask on their behalf, 
they would attach to their in- 
terests so powerful a class of the 
community as to secure themselves 
from any apprehensions of resis- 
tance on the part of the slaves, 
while to continue towards the free 
people of colour a system of ex- 
clusion from civil privileges and 
distinctions, is to incur the risk 
of exasperating them, and of unit- 
ing them with the slaves in a com- 
mon interest against the Whites. 
Commenting on a passage so just, 
both in feeling and sentiment, 
Mr. Barclay remarks— 


*¢ Why Mr. Stephen and his party wish 
to see such soldiers (black troops) in the 
colonies, may, perhaps, be gathered from 
some expressions in pages 429 and 430 of 
his work, where he speaks of the ‘ most 
effectual means of revolution in the colo- 
nies,’ and doing all he can to set one 
class against another, and stir up insurrec- 
tion, very consistently proclaims his in- 
tentions to be ‘ peaceable and beneficent.’ 
What can have given birth to such ran- 
corous animosity it is impossible to con- 
jecture: but from these, as well as many 
other passages in his book, it is very clear 
that if he would not actually rejoice to 
hear of the ‘ knife being at the throats’ 
of his couatrymen in the colonies, he is, 
at least, like the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
perfectly indifferent to such an event.” 


That Mr. Barclay should have 
advanced so incredible an accusa- 
tion against a gentleman of Mr. 
Stephen’s known character is sufli- 
ciently lamentable, but most sur- 
prising indeed it is, that he should 

ave referred, in proof of it, toa 
passage in the work of Mr. 8.’s, 
from which no ingenuity could ex- 
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tract any other than a directly op- 
posite conclusion. He must have 
felt very secure that his readers 
would never consult the reference. 

His next page (284) presents 
us with the following sentence :— 


** Nor can we much wonder that the 
advocates of the slaves, as they call 
themselves, should thirst for the blood of 
the unfortunate colenists, or call down 
fire from heaven upon them, if they 
really in their hearts believe them to be 
such monsters as they have described.” 


They have neither represented 
them as monsters, nor do they 
thirst for their blood. They re- 
gard them as persons unhappily 
interested and engaged in admi- 
nistering an unjust and cruel sys- 
tem; whose interests and habits 
have combined to render them too 
insensible to its evils; and who 
include a variety of character 
and conduct as great as apy 
other class of persons of equal 
numbers. The warmest and wisest 
friends of the abolition of slavery 
indulge in no indiscriminate cen- 
sutes of the whole body, and 
would rejoice to promote their 
interests and happiness, as mach 
as to secure those of the negroes, 
did the same opportunity or ne- 
cessity for their exertions exist in 
the one case as in the other. 

Nothing excites Mr. Barclay’s 
displeasure more than the prefer- 
euce he alleges Mr. Stephen to 
feel and express on behalf of 
** sectarian” teachers and missiona- 
ries, above the clergy of the 
Established Church, who have 
held benefices or cures in the 
West India Islands. Can this be 
matter of surprise? Is it in- 
deed astonishing that a friend to 
the happiness of the degraded 
African slaves should feel a sym- 
pathy with even sectarian minis- 
ters, whom benevolence has 
prompted to attempt some be- 
ginning in the good work of 
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evangelizing these poor heathens? 
And were they not first in the 


field? Were they not long the 
only labourers in it? Did the 
clergy or laity of the Established 
Church, either in the colonies or 
in the mother country, afford 
the smallest means of religious 
instruction to the slaves, till the 
exertions and successes of secta- 
ries, the appeals and representa- 
tions of abolitionists, aroused their 
late and tardy efforts? Would 
any one desire an answer to these 
inquiries? let him examine the 
copious Extracts from Papers 
printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1815 and 1818, 
given by Mr. Stephen in his 
work, from page 209 to 229. 
After consulting those records, a 
philanthropist may be excused for 
indulging some little predilection 
for sectaries in the West Indies, 
however he may regard them in 
old England. This is not the 
only instance in which the secta- 
ries may justly claim the honour 
of engaging, with inadequate 
means, and under many discourag- 
ing disadvantages, in benevolent 
undertakings, that ought long be- 
fore to have been achieved by a 
wealthy but inactive Establish- 
ment, which has followed into 
the field of enterprize at too 
late a period to obtain the praise 
of spontaneous and disinterested 
benevolence. What would have 
been at this hour the condition of 
the oppressed slaves, had there 
arisen no sectaries or abolitionists ; 
had colonial legislatures and an 
established hierarchy felt no im- 
pulse but that supplied by spon- 
taneous philanthropy, let the his- 
tory of the West Indies up to the 
period when Wilberforce, and 
Clarkson, and Sharpe first raised 
their voices against the abominable 
slave trade, determine. But, in 
what facts are charges against 
sectarian missionaries founded, of 
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which the following passage will 
furnish an instance ? 


** This humble and zealous sect,” (the 
Moravians) ‘* with the limited means it 
possessed, seems to have been very 
deservedly successful in some of the 
islands, as the simplicity of their man- 
ners, and the equal simplicity of the 
tenets they inculcated, were eminently 
fitted to impress on the hearts of a 
savage people, feelings of kindness and 
brotherly love, without exciting those 
Srighiful horrors which were too much a 
primary object with their successors ; 
and which, grafted on African supersti- 
tion, often produced the most lamentable 
effects.”—-p. 135. 


The italics are Mr. Barclay’s 
own. Will he name the mis- 
sionaries who have made it their 
primary object to produce fright- 
ful horrors in the West Indies? 
Will he afford us the gratifica- 
tion of some proof of their enter- 
taining such designs? Will he 
mention the occasions on which 
those frightful horrors so often 
actually resulted from their base 
but successful attempts? He 
knows he cannot. The true offence 
of the missionaries is, that their 
labours and reports have co-ope- 
rated with other means to expose 
and redress the wrongs of the 
negroes;—to render it impossible 
to perpetuate a system which the 
spread of almost any conceivable 
modification of Christianity in the 
West Indies must overthrow. 
For our paris, as Protestant Dis- 
senters, or if Mr. Barclay prefers 
our adopting his complimentary 
designation, as sectaries, we are 
sure there is no undertaking to 
advance the sacred cause of free- 
dom, humanity, and religion, in 
which the active aud energetic 
labours of our denomination would 
be more our’ honour than in 
aiding every enlightened and 
scriptural efforts to christianize 
and emancipate the negro slaves 
in the Sugar Colenies, We wish 
to see the whole weight of in- 
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fluence, talent, and energy pos- 
sessed by our body, employed on 
behalf of those poor, benighted, 
oppressed bondmen; at home by 
raising our voice on their behalf 
before the legislature and the 
public; in the colonies, either by 
sending missionaries of our own, 
or, what would be probably the 
wiser and more effectual plan, 
by liberally aiding the Moravian 
Brethren in the* support of their 
agents, who appear indeed pecu- 
liarly suited for that field of la- 
bour, and enjoy the advantage of 
appearing in the islands as indivi- 
duals entirely disconnected with 
all the proceedings of the aboli- 
tionists in England. 

We do not presume to consider 
ourselves competent to pronounce 
on questions of political science; but 
it needs no great degree of penetra- 
tion to perceive that West India sla- 
very is a system which devours all 
who are engaged in it. The slaves, 
worn down by compulsory, exces- 
sive labour, are fast diminishing in 
numbers. ‘The planters are almost 
to an incredible extent insolvent. 
The people of England, the con- 
sumers of their produce, are hea- 
vily taxed, to secure to them the 
monopoly of the market. And 
who are the beneficiaries for whose 
advantages all the crimes and ab- 
surdities of this wretched system 
are still maintained, all its cruelties 
still inflicted? A few, and but a 
few, of the more affluent planters, 
It is true the system cannot be 
changed at once; many rights, 
properties, interests that must be 
respected, have grown up with it, 
But were there no other reason for 
the change, sound policy would 
surely dictate that measures should, 
without delay, be adopted, by 
which a safe and certain progress 
might be made towards a new era, 
when slavery shall be no longer 
upheld by monopoly ; commercial 
enterprise shall be no longer re- 
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pressed, by compelling our mer- 
chants to resort to one exclusive 
market, for an article of so im- 
mense a consumption as sugar; 
and the growers and consumers of 
that richest of vegetable produc- 
tions all over the world, shall be 
equally benefited by the freedom 
and competition of unfettered trade. 
And are the colonies to be sacri- 
ficed for the attainment of this happy 
result? Can it be secured only at 
the expense of their desolation? 
We are no more prophets than we 
are economists, yet we will venture 
to predict, that whenever this happy 
change shail be effected by wise 
and peaceful measures, the great- 
est gainers will be the planters and 
the slaves of the Antilles. Those 
fertile and beautiful islands will 
reward the labours of freemen, and 
repay the application to their soil 
of an improved husbandry, and an 
adequate machinery, with boun- 
teous harvests; such harvests as 
will never be obtained by the re- 
luctant labour of slaves, and the 
continued use of a mode of culti- 
vation, which force upon the planter, 
by the wicked_folly of investing his 
capital in the purchase of a vastly 
greater number of human labourers 
than ought to be employed upon 
the soil, necessarily compels him 
to reject the use of cattle and the 
plough, and makes the obtaining of 
manure, and the varying of crops, 
impossibilities. It is observable in 
how summary a way Mr. B. dis- 
poses of the arguments and consi- 
derations founded on the fact that 
the sugar estates in the West Indies 
are, and have been, for a long 
period, generally insolvent. This 
point Mr. Stephen had made abun- 
dantly evident, by quotations from 
the memorials and petitions of the 
planters themselves. He, there- 
fore, with the strongest reason, in- 
ferred that the slaves must suffer in 
consequence ; that inadequate food, 
excessive labour, and frequent sales, 
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must be the results of such a state 
of things. This Mr. Barclay 
merely denies. He affirms that 
the slaves are not in the least af- 
fected by the prosperous or adverse 
circumstances of their masters; 
that embarrassments, mortgages, 
foreclosures, bankruptcies, all take 
place without even their know- 
ledge, as not at all affecting the 
supplies of food and clothing af- 
forded them, or the amount of 
labour exacted from them. Could 
he really imagine his readers would 
believe such a statement? Did he 
not, indeed, perceive, in the ill- 
success of the cultivation of the 
sugar colonies, an unanswerable 
argument against slavery? <A 
system so potent in effecting mis- 
chief, as to render the cultivation 
of the richest of ail vegetable pro- 
ductions, in the most genial climate, 
and most fertile soil, with a certain 
market, and prices enhanced by 
monopoly, a heavy loss to the 
grower from the average of a long 
succession of years. Who can 
fail to perceive in this the hand of 
a righteous Providence, which, 
working by those various second 
causes that are all subservient to 
his will, makes wrong and injustice 
in due time work out their own 
retribution. 

No point maintained by the abo- 
litionists appears to gall Mr. Bar- 
clay so severely, as that in which 
they insist on the necessity of par- 
liamentary interference, to effect 
that present reform, and ultimate 
abolition of slavery, which they 
contend the colonial legislature 
never will, and, indeed, never can 
accomplish. We are fully con- 
vinced the authority of parliament 
is alone adequate to this great un- 
dertaking, yet we do not think this 
opinion involves so great a reproach 
on the colonists as some of their 
adversaries have so expressed, as to 
afford just grounds of complaint to 
the planters, Here again truth 
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lies in a medium; certainly the 
planters have never shown them- 
selves voluntary, rarely, indeed, 
compliant reformers. They were the 
clamorous, pertinacious defenders 
of the Slave Trade. Their body, 
at the present day, including both 
the successors and the survivors of 
the active opponents of that most 
wise, just, and humane measure, 
the abolition of the trade, are 
now its warm eulogists. They 
then reproached its advocates as 
they do now the advocates of the 
emancipation of the slaves; and 
when in due time this latter mea- 
sure shall be carried, ard work 
its beneficial effects upon society 
and property in the West Indies, 
it also will receive its due meed 
of commendation. The meliora- 
ting laws passed in the colonies 
have been invariably the offspring 
of discussions and efforts to redress 
the wrongs of the slaves, originated 
by philanthropists in the mother 
country. When the efforts of the 
abolitionists have been suspended, 
colonial reform has come to an im- 
mediate stands when those efforts 
have been renewed, reform has 
received a corresponding impulse. 
If any one doubts this, let bim 
consult Mr. Stephen’s work, and 
attend to the dates of the various 
Acts of the different Assemblies in 
the West Indies, for improving the 
condition of the slaves. There he 
will find figures and facts decisive 
of the point. This is admonitory 
to every feeling heart, to every en- 
lightened mind in Britain. Would 
our philanthropists really accomplish 
their benevolent design? They 
must never relax their vigilance, 
or suspend their exertions, till sla- 
very is at an end. Discretion will, 
indeed, be necessary, to seize suit- 
able opportunities for application 
to Parliament; that some definite 
ground may always be assigned for 
the appeal, some determnate pur- 
pose always appear to be aimed at 
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by it; for otherwise the subject may 
fall equally upon the ear of Par- 
liament and the public. But the 
progress of the events must be vi- 
gilantly watched. The period of 
suspended effort in public must be 
employed in more quiet, but not 
less necessary private care, to stand 
ready for vigorous exertion when- 
ever occasion sball demand, and 
opportunity invite the proceeding. 
Yet it is not necessary to maintain 
that this apathy to the condition 
of their slaves, this reluctance to 
reform their system of slavery, 
proves the planters to be generally 
more cruel, or more avaricious than 
the mass of their fellow country- 
men. It is surely sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the force of habit, 
reconciling their minds to scenes 
that would strike those accustomed 
to a free community with horror, 
and by those vague and ground- 
less, yet strong fears entertained 
by them for the safety both of 
their persons and properties. Let 
us fearlessly discharge our own 
duty, while we are candid with 


respect to the deficiencies, and’ 


even the opposition of others. If 
the people of England are true to 
their duty, if they suffer their op- 
ponents neither to deceive nor to 
weary them, the day of happy 
consummation will arrive; the 
islands of the Carribbean sea will 
swarm with a population of free, 
enlightened, happy blacks. But 
if the friends of this righteous 
cause fail, or are discouraged, the 
sequel of African slavery and op- 
pression, the retribution of English 
wrong and cruelty, will be of a far 
different character. There cannot 
be a worse enemy, both of the 
negroes,'and of their masters, than 
the man who would make the vain 
attempt to arrest the progress of the 
negroes in knowledge and advance- 
ment to liberty. There is no alter- 
native between «a gradual and wise 
communication of freedom, and 


convulsion, bloodshed, and ruin, 
at that period, when the slaves 
shall have attained so much know- 
ledge, as shall render the continu- 
ance of their present submission 
in possible. 

The most pleasing parts of Mr. 
Barclay’s volume are those in 
which he describes the habits and 
modes of thought, the amusements, 
labours, and pleasures of the ne- 
groes in that district of Jamaica 
with which he was long familiar. 
We can assure our author we are not 
so much in leve with stories of 
cruelty and suffering, as to be in- 
capable of deriving pleasure from 
the hope that the picture of West 
India slavery, dark as it is, may 
be relieved by the introduction of 
some brighter tints, without dimi- 
nishing the correctness of the 
sketch. Most sincerely do we wish 
that all, and much more than all, 
we are here assured of on Mr. Bar- 
clay’s authority, of negro wealth, 
comfort, shrewdness, and advancing 
knowledge, may be verified by 
fact; not only as a present relief 
of the horrors of slavery, but as 
the surest basis on which to rest the 
hope of its early extinction. No- 
thing, certainly, but the brutal de- 
gradation of the unfortunate blacks, 
can perpetuate the slavery that has 
so long disgraced and cursed the 
West Indies. Every step made 
by the slaves in knowledge or reli- 
gion, decency or property, is an 
advance towards ultimate freedom, 
It is before this ‘“‘ march of intel- 
lect” among our sable brethren, 
that the whip, the branding-iron, 
the sales, civil incapacities, and 
oppressive laws, all the instru- 
ments, and all the circumstances of 
negro wretchedness and degrada- 
tion, must shrink away and dis- 
appear. 

Hayti—we long for @ word or 
two upon Hayti, but we must for- 
bear. Yet we can but express 
our surprise that the abolitionists 
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should have dwelt so much-on the 


example of Hayti. Have they 
forgotten its history? Is it ima- 
gined that men who gained their 
freedom at such a period of unfit- 
ness to use or enjoy this blessing, 
by such a career of turbulence and 
blood, at the price of the expul- 
sion or death of the entire educated 
class of the community, can -be a 
fair example of what negroes would 
be, if emancipated, as it is pro- 
posed the negro subjects of the 
British crown should be enfran- 
chised, by education, by law, by 
religion, by due degrees, without 
any violent change of property, or 
sudden introduction of novel, un- 
suitable, political institutions; with- 
out any scenes of bloodshed and 
plunder, or any destruction of the 
influential orders of society? No. 
We wish and hope for our fair 
West India Isles a more calm and 
prosperous career to freedom, in- 
dustry, religion, and happiness, 
than was awarded to ill-fated 


Hayti. 
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The Analytical Part of Principia 
Hebraica, presenting a Compen- 
dium, consisting of Hebrew Text 
only ; and also a Key, in which 
the whole of the Compendium 
is = , with the Serviles 
in Hollow Characters, a_ lite. 

ral Version interlined, §c. By 

Thomas Keyworth 8s. R. 

Baynes. 


The Book of Genesis in English 
Hebrew, accompanied by an In- 
terlinear Translation, substan- 
tially the same as the authorized 
English Version, with Notes and 
a Grammatical Introduction. 
By the Editor of the Comprehen- 
siie Bible. Taylor. 


WE cannot but regard it as a 

pleasing feature of our times, that 

so many, and such various aids, 
N.S. Supp. 1828, 
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for acquiring a knowledge of the 
original text of the sacred — < 
tures have been recently pu 
lished in the English language. 
Acquainted as we are with the 
characteristic caution of Messrs. 
the Publishers, it may, we think, 
be fairly assumed from this in- 
creased supply, that a propor- 
tionate demand exists, that a 
taste for theological and biblical 
studies is generally diffused, and 
that a laudable solicitude to drink 
of the waters of life, fresh from 
their inspired sources, is exten- 
sively felt by Christians of the 
present day. 

Various have been the opinions 
of learned men, as to the expediency 
of encouraging the use of versions, 
by those who engage in the study 
of languages. For ourselves, we 
think it almost past controversy, 
that beginners cannot adopt a 
better method than that of accom- 
panying their reading by literal 
translations, provided at the same 
time they be careful to under- 
stand, and fix firmly, by unaided 
repetition, the knowledge of words 
and phrases thus attained, This 
admission of the utility of literal 
versions, will not, however, be 
understood to sanction that super- 
ficial knowledge of languages, 
(and especially of the languages 
of the inspired volume,) with 
which many rest satisfied, and 
which is often the occasion of 
the most rash and absurd criti- 
cisms on the sacred text. The 
abuse of such facilities, however, 
can afford no just reason for their 
suppression. No; let the rough 
places be made plain, and the 
crooked ways straight, that the 
laborious student may advance 
with amore easy and rapid step ; 
though the idle avd the vain 
should ahuse these helps to the 
indulgence of their sloth, and the 
exhibition of their folly. 

With regard to the works before 
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us, we shall make our remarks 
thereon in the order in which their 
contents present themselves. Mr. 
Keyworth’s Compendium of He- 
brew Text, consists chietly of 
verses selected from the Psalms. 
The Key presents the same verses 
with the serviles, so distinguished 
from the radical letters, that the 
root of each word is evident to 
the eye of the learner. A literal 
translation is interlined with the 
Hebrew, and the punctuated pro- 
nunciation is, in the earlier lessons, 
given in Roman letters, while the 
radical sense of each word is 
either distinguished in the trans- 
lation, or given in a line beneath. 
This Analytical work, has for 
some years been before the pub- 
lic, as forming a part of Prin- 
cipia Hebraica, and has met with 
high commendation from some of 
our contemporaries, to which we 
very cheerfully unite our own. 

The book of Genesis in English 
Hebrew, by the author of the 
Comprehensive Bible, commences 
with an “ orthographic, and or- 
thoepic scale,” exhibiting the He- 
brew characters, together with 
those Roman letters, which are 
adopted in giving the pronuncia- 
tion of Hebrew words. We think, 
however, the attempt before us 
susceptible of considerable im- 
provement. We are aware, that 
great is the difficulty of exhibiting 
in Roman letters such a view of 
Hebrew words, as shall enable 
the student at once to call to 
mind the corresponding Hebrew 
letters, and the supplied points. 
We would suggest, for instance, 
that instead of adopting an apos- 
tropheto indicate the letter doubled 
by Dagesh,'it had been better tu 
insert that letter in italic; then 
instead of li’méd for 15, we should 
have read limméd, a mode of nota- 
tion, which seems to commend 
itself. 
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‘* Grammatical  Intro- 
duction,” which follows the or- 
thoepic scale, except so far as 
relates to the pronunciation of 
words, seems scarcely to have an 


The 


object. If really intended to 
serve the purpose of a grammar, 
to one commencing the study of 
Hebrew, it should certainly have 
been accompanied by the words 
in Hebrew characters, adduced as 
examples of the parts of speech ; 
and also examples of the several 
kinds of verbs, with defective and 
quiescent radicals, should have 
been given, as they form a princi- 
pal source of perplexity to be- 
ginners, 


These, however, are but pre- 
liminary matters: the main body 
of the work consists of the He- 
brew of the whole Book of Ge- 
nesis, expressed in Roman letters, 
and interlined with a literal trans- 
lation in the order of the Hebrew 
text. Of the fidelity, judgment, 
and laborious industry here dis- 
played, we would speak in the 
highest terms, The version de- 
serves almost unqualified praise. 
It is no small commendation of it, 
that it adheres very closely to 
our received text, furnishing ano- 
ther evidence of the general skill 
and judgment of King Jasmes’s 
translators. In the notes, or in 
the version, we could however 
wish, that greater pains had been 
taken to initiate the student into 
the idiom of the sacred tongue. 
It is here, we apprehend, that 
young critics are generally de- 
ticient; and we have often been 
pained in perusing modern publi- 
cations, to meet with criticisms 
and proposed emendations of our 
authorised version, which betray 
a lamentable ignorance of Hebrew 
idiom. Without intending to de- 
tract from the merit of the work 
before us, we shall notice, with 
the most friendly feelings, a few 
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of those cases, in which we hope, 
should future editions be called 
for, that the peculiarities of He- 
brew construction will be more 


fully elucidated. In Gen. i, U1, 
we meet with the phrase ia" y Tye. 
In the work before us this is ren- 
dered, “‘ which hath its seed in 
itself.” The proper resolution of 
this and similar phrases seems, 
however, to be by construing the 
pronominal 4 in 43, not by itself, 
vut along with vga, thus; 3 “ in,” 
§ wa ‘* which,” wy ‘ is his seed.” 
In like manner, in Psalm i. 4, 
we meet with vw», literally, 
‘* which shall drive away him ;” 
but, in conformity with the idio~ 
matic construction adverted to, 
rendered in our received version, 
acngs “ which,” pay “ shall drive 
away.”—And so in Gen, xxvii. 27, 
we apprehend, that apr ima age Iw 
instead of being rendered, as in 
this interlineary version, “ a field 
which hath blessed [it] Jehovah,” 
should be rendered pry, a field 
+ we, which myn 73 Jehovah hath 
blessed. 

The repetition of the particle 
nx, in cach passages as Gen. i. 16, 
we think forbids that rendering 
given in this interlineary version, 
It occurs four times in this verse. 
Thrice it is very properly passed 
over, as simply the sign of the 
accusative case; but the fourth 
time, though occurring precisely 
under similar circumstances, it 1s 
rendered “ with” oy07 mn ‘* with 
the stars also.” Surely the ren- 
dering of our authorized version 
is here to be preferred, ** he made 
the stars also ;” ‘‘ he made” being 
supplied from the preceding part 
of the verse. 

In chap. ii. 11, we read yyyt3 
am ogc nm. ‘¢ The whole 
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land of Havilah, where there is 
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gold,” so render the venerable 
trauslators of our authorized ver- 
sion, ‘Ihe former part of this 
clause is also so rendered in the 
work under consideration; but in- 
stead of supplying the article “« the” 
before 52 ‘* whole,” the sentence 
is strangely dislocated, and the 
7 before amy is construed “ the,” 
apart from its noun, and taken 
before ‘3, as if it read mpm yyripn. 
Similar separations of the article 
from its noun, we observe fre- 
quently occur in this work, see 
chap. iv. 24; xxvi.18, &c. But 
to the rendering of the latter part 
of this sentence, given in the in- 
terlineary version, we have still 
more serious objection sym ode ; 
is translated thus—oy-ws ** which 
there hath” ayy ‘* [the] gold,” 
pune, is however evidently a 
similar idiomatic construction with 
1 rgx, and » We noticed above, 
and should be taken together, as 
meaning simply ‘ where,” as in 
our received version similar con- 
structions are very frequent in 
the Old Testament; thus Deut, 
XXX. 18, we read prenne “ye nay TYE 
mS TMH Ninh, Where re and sry, 
together mean ‘ whither,” ** whi- 
ther thou passest over Jordan to 
possess it,” 

The use of the particles 5.and 3,. 
after certain verbs, seems also to 
be as truly idiomatic as the adop- 
tion of genitive, dative, or ablative. 
cases, rather than accusatives after 
certain verbs in Latin; thus rae 
in Gen. ii. 19, means simply, ‘ he 
called it;” oy» Deut. vii. 7, 
means no more than ‘“‘ He chose 
you.” 

These remarks detract but little 
from the merits of the work, which 
in general deserves the confidence 
of its readers, 
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Questions For YounGc Persons, 
in Three Parts. By a Clergyman. 
12mo. Price 7s. boards. Nisbet.— 
A vast variety of opivions prevails 
respecting the best method of con- 
ducting the education of youth. We 
are disposed to think with the pious 
author of the work before us, that 
more might be done to stimulate and 
inform the opening mind by'judicious 
interrogations, than by a dull con- 
finement to printed lessons. Every 
master who has the improvement and 
welfare of his pupils at heart. will 
adopt this plan, though it must de- 
pend on circumstances how it is 
carried into execution. Those who 
may not agree with our author, as 
to the mode he recommends, can 
hardly fail to approve his object. It 
seems his grand aim, to inculcate 
and produce a profound reverence for 
the Holy Scriptures 


“* What a holy inexpressible power, 
will sometimes pervade the pious soul, 
when contemplating the words and ac- 
tions of Jesus, recorded in the Evan- 
gelists! How truly are they spirit and 
life, to the inwardly poor and bumble, 
who embrace them with the faith of the 
heart. It will ever be found, that the 
whore our hearts accord with the spirit 
of the Scriptures, the more we shall re- 
ceive of the supernatural influence im- 
parted through them—that influence which 
breathes in the hidden life of the Son of 
God. One m<ans of coming to this state, 
is a serious examination of the sacred 
volume, according to the opportunities 
we enjoy. By patient continuance in 
this exercise, we shall be brought into 
nearer acquaintance with the divine In- 
spirer. By waiting at the gates cf wis- 
dom, we shall meet with Him who opens 
them to everlasting life.’’ 


Practica, Lectures upon the 
Story of Joseph and his Brethren. 
By the Rev. W. Bullock, Missionary 
of” Trinity, Newfoundland. 12mo, 
Prices. Printed for the Author.— 
We are not conducted into the body 
of this work by any preface or porch. 
As a fair specimen of the style and 
manner of these lectures, we will only 
transcribe the first sentence in the 
book. 
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“There is something truly delightful 
in contemplating the lives and actions of 
those worthies, which the book of God 
hath preserved for our instruction and 
pattern; men famous in their generation, 
and who, although long swept from the 
face of the universe, are still dear to 
Christian remembrance; whose names, 
emblazoned on the escutcheon of God’s 
nobility, peer above the oblivion of de- 
parted ages; and whose spirits, unsi- 
lenced by death, and unconfined by the 
grave, still hover over us as ministering 
angels—-animating us by their example, 
and inspiring us vy their renown, to tread 
the paths which they have hallowed, to 
fight the good fight which they have 
fought, and to press forward to the vic- 
tory which they have obtained, who being 
dead, yet speak to us.” 


Instar omnium. To what barba- 
rous tribes our missionary delivered 
these lectures, we are not told; but 
they seem not quite adapted to evan- 
gelize the heathen; and we are con- 
fident the writer will never, by this 
exhibition of his talent and taste, “‘ peer 
above oblivion.” 


‘VILLAGE PLans AND Domestic 
SKETCHES; or, @ Visit to the Rectory 
of Milbourne Dale. 12mo. Price 5s. 

- B. Seely.—In a preface, which 
occupies rather more than half a page, 
is the following sentence :— 


*« Had the talents of the author per- 
mitted, nothing would have been less 
desired than to add to the works of mere 
fiction, which, by exciting the imagination, 
too often indispose the mind, especially 
of the young, for solid pursuits.”” 


This is really a curious apology for 
a species of writing, which is now 
poured forth in such unmeasured 
profusion, that even critics are in 
danger of having their patience ex- 
hausted. But if the reason here given 
be admissible, namely, that the want 
of talents for something better will 
justify men and women in devising 
and publishing tales, the rage for 
fiction may go on till it becomes an 
epidemic. When will good men com- 
bine their efforts to puta stop to this 
spreading evil? 
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THe Crristian’s GoLpen TREA- 
SURE: or ._~ Comfort for Doubt- 


ing Minds. By John Dobell. 2 vols. 
Price 8s.—The first volume is chiefly 
hymns, and the second is devoted to 
prosing. It is rather difficult cor- 
rectly to characterise this miscellany. 
Genuine poetry is very scarce in every 
age and country, but verse is very 
common and superabundant. It is 
true there are as many different tastes 
as tempers in the world, and some may 
find a treat in John Dobell, who have 
little relish for Isaac Wattsor William 
Cowper. 

The most wonderful thing in the 
second volume, is ** A Brief Chrono- 
logy of the Grand Events which have, 
aud are to befal the world and the 
church, from the creation of the world 
to the end of time, with other useful 
memoranda, selected from a number 
of learned men.” 

It appears from this table, “ the world 
ends and judgment begins with the 
righteous, A. D. 3125; their trial con- 
tinues 75 years. The wicked are 
raised 3200, their trial continues 151 
years.” What would the Rev. Edward 
Irving say to this rash chronology ? 


A CoLveEcTioN OF ORIGINAL Gos- 
PEL Hymns. By John Kent. To 
which is added, Grace Triumphant, 
or the Conversion of Jane Pitts, 
alias Jane Colpoys, and the Founder- 
ing of the Ancient Covenant, an 
Allegory: being the whole of his 
Writings. Sixth Edition. \8mo. 
Price 4s.—The grand defect of these 
Hymns, is the almost total want which 
they discover of practical religion. 
In reading the New Testament, we 
find privileges, indeed, prominently 
displayed, but they are linked with 
duties which are forcibly inculcated ; 
such writers as Mr. Kent dwell with 
delight on the former, and seem to 
Jose sight of the latter. The language 
too, in this volume, is often low, trite, 
or incorrect. We shall give a single 
verse from the first hymn. 


** Glory to God, they ne’er shall rove 
Beyond the limits of his love; 
Fenc'd with Jehovah's shalls and wills, 
Firm as the everlasting hills.” 


Tue SAacrep PRECEPTOR; or a 
Series of Questions and Answers, 
elucidating the Doctrine, Practice, 
and Natural History of the Scrip- 
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tures. For the use of Schools and 
Young Persons. 18mo. Price 2s. 6d. 
Hatchard and Son.—We agree with 
the anonymous author, that the bene- 
ficient order of Providence is discer- 
nible in little things, as well as in 
events of more importance; and it 
seems to be consistent with that order, 
that perseverance in a good cause, 
with an upright intention, qualifies in- 
dividuals for usefulness in every situ- 
ation ; even though it be not aided by 
superior intellect. And we can sin- 
cerely add with him, ‘* May this truth 
have its due influence on the younger 
classes of society, and encourage them 
to devote some portion of their time 
and powers to the rising generation; 
ever remembering, that in imparting 
knowledge to others, we ourselves 
are instructed: and that the ability to 
simplify truths, to lower or exalt the 
intellectual scale, according to the 
capacities of children, to impart just 
views of doctrine and practice, depends 
in a great measure on its exercise, and 
enlarges with use.” 

The little volume, from the preface 
of which theabove passage is extracted, 
appears to us a judicious summary of 
the great principles of revealed reli- 
gion, well calculated to inform and 
impress the minds of youth. The 
Natural History of Scripture is a 
department too often wholly neglected 
by Christian teachers, which cannot 
but be matter of regret, as it is admi- 
rably fitted to engage the curiosity of 
juvenile readers. We will only add, 
that the book here recommended is 
not only good, but cheap, a consider- 
ation of some moment in things of 
this kind. 


SHort SERMONS ON IMPORTANT 
Sussects. By Jonathan Edmonson, 
A.M. Fifth Edition. London: Mason. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 396. Price 8s.—* Long 
sermons,” says Mr. E., *‘ are generally 
tiresome, and seldom do good either 
to readers or hearers;” and we pre- 
sume he would opply the same remark 
to the influence of long reviews on 
authors and their readers. Our no- 
tice, therefore, shall be brief. The 
volume contains seventy sermons, few, 
if any, exceeding six pages; but many 
of them are truly multum in parvo ; 
designed ‘‘ rather to open the way for 
the people to think for themselves, 
than to exhaust the subject by long 
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illustrations.” ( Preface.) They pre- 
sent, in plain and impressive language, 
condensed views of the most important 
truths; and though we differ from Mr. 
E., who has been a preacher in the 
Wesleyan Methodist connexion up- 
wards of forty years, on certain topics, 
we will select a less amiable opponent, 
when we feel disposed to encounter the 
Five Points. A neat portrait is pre- 
fixed, and the price is moderate. 

INTERESTING NARRATIVES FROM 
THE SACKED VoLumMeE, illustrated 
and improved ; shewing the Excellence 
of Divine Revelation, and the Prac- 
tical Nature of True Religion. By 
Joseph Belcher. Vol 2. London: 
Wightman and Cramp. 1827. 12mo. 
pp. 388. Price 4s.— Mr. Belcher’s first 
volume we briefly, but favourably, 
noticed, nearly three years ago, and 
the present volume, which completes 
the work, merits our warmest commen- 
dation. It contains twenty-seven nar- 
ratives, written in a pleasing style, and 
deserves a high rank among the books 
usually selected as presents for young 
persons; but we would not confine to 
any class, the valuable instructions 
conveyed in a manner so interesting, 
and a form so attractive. ‘The 
goodly company of friendly reviewers,” 
whom he thanks for their approbation 
of his first volume, cordially unite in 
wishing the author may experience 
that continuance of public patronage, 
and enjoy that measure of health, which 
may enable him to proceed with his 
useful labours, on the ‘* vast mass of 
materials” which “ yet lie in the sacred 
volume.” 

AN ADDRESS TO CHRISTIANS on 
the Propriety of Religious Fasts. By 
James Hargreaves. 12mo. pp. 67. 
Wightman and Cramp. 1s.—We have 
read this ‘‘ Address” with great plea- 
sure, and, we trust, with edification. 
The author has stated, with great per- 
spicuity, the obligation, the nature, 
and the design of religious fasts, and 
exhibited with much faithfulness the 
necessity which arises out of the pre- 
sent state of the church and the world, 
to a more faithful and constant atten- 
dance upon this much neglected duty. 
The leading particulars of this address 
were drawn up at the request of the 
ministers and messengers of those 
associated Baptist churches in London, 
which meet monthly, for prayer and 
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a sermon; but it will be found equally 
acceptable and useful to Christians of 
every name. e greatly rejoice to 
witness the present excitement of 
Christian feeling on the subject of re- 
ligious revivals; we trust it will be 
found to be deep and genuine, and the 
harbinger of the outpouring of the 
Spirit on our churches. To Mr. Har- 
greaves we present our thanks, for his 
well-timed, and well-written address ; 
and, we trust, that it will be found to 
have eminently contributed to an 
event so devoutly to be wished for. 


Curistian Lapies’Pocket Books. 
—In our last we mentioned the most 
respectable of those fashionable publi- 
cations, called Anmuals; but as the 
price of these may place them heyond 
the reach of many of our readers, we 
beg to remind such, that the Religious 
Pocket Books, which were much used 
as presents at this season, are not only 
continued, but their publishers are 
stimulated to considerable improve- 
ments, both in their contents and 
embellishments. The Evangelical Mu. 
seum for this year is ornamented wit. 
a good likeness of the Rev. Mr. Wed- 
ster, and the Christian Ladies’ Diary 
with ‘a portrait of the Rev. Mr. Orme, 
reduced from the fine likeness which 
appeared in this Magazine. 


OuTLINES OF PRacticaL Epu- 
CATION; or, a Brief Statement of 
the Course of Elementary, Mathema- 
tical, Classical, and Philvsophical 
Studies, pursued by his own Pupils. 
By James Butler. London: Hamil- 
ton, 1828. l2mo. pp. 169. Price 
4s.—In the days of our grandfathers, 
**to write a book, and see one’s 
name in print,” was an arduous and 
important undertaking. ‘alent, or 
at least something that resembled it, 
was regarded as an indispensable 
pre-requisite; and those who could 
venture to encounter that ‘* merciless 
ezamining race,” the critics; ** the 
dreadful spectres, the giants, the en- 
chanters, who traverse and disturb 
them in their works,” needed nerves 
of no ordinary stamp. But tempora 
mutantur! Who dare now enrol 
himself a member of any profession, 
—we confine not ourselves to those 
technically, and often ironically termed 
* the learned;’’-—unless he has sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of Scriblerus, and 
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‘run the gauntlet of the whole host 


of reviewers, quarterly,. monthly, 
weekly, and daily? He, who has 
not thus shown his courage, and 
exhibited his credentials, is a cypher, 
a mere blank, in his profession. 
Even a horse-doctor,—we beg pardon, 
a veterinary surgeon, cannot, in these 
days, begin business,—we again 
apologise, commence practice, until 
he has proved himself as ready and 
skilful in wielding the pen, as in 
using the lancet. The mania has at 
length extended itself to that nume- 
rous class, who preside over our 
academies, seminaries, establishments 
for education, &c. whom our fore- 
fathers knew by the humbler designa- 
tion of schoolmasters. The birch and 
the ferula, the lesson and the exer- 
cise, have yielded for a time to the 
pen and the typographer, the proof- 
sheet and the ‘“ printer’s devil.” 
The Hills, of Hazlewood, so loudly 
puffed in the Edinburgh Review, form 
the van of this host, and Mr. Butler, 
who, in point of time, occupies the 
rear, has presented to the public a 
detail of the course of instruction 
pursued in his school. The book is 
well written, and, for a provincial 
press, is well *“ got up.” Without 
pledging ourselves to an approval of 
all his positions, we can recommend 
the work to the consideration of all 
who conduct similar establishments, 
and of such parents as may be seeking 
suitable schools for their children. 
Hitherto, many, very many, parents 
have been culpably negligent in this 
respect. Numerous instances have 
we known, of parents entrusting the 
entire education and management of 
their offspring to persons of whose 
principles they knew nothing, and 
whose religious, if not their moral 
dispositions, were, to use the mildest 
term, exceedingly questionable. Such 
instances, however, we may reason- 
ably hope, are decreasing, and their 
numbers will doubtless be still farther 
thinned, by publications similar to the 
one before us. 


THe Lasr Supper, or Christ's 
Death hept in Remembrance. By the 
Author of the Morning and Evening 
Sacrifice, and Farewell to Time. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd: Lon- 
don, Whittaker, 12mo. 7s. 6d, 1828.— 
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Those who have been pleased with the 
former treatises of the author, will be 
gratified with this addition to them, 
which he announces to be the com- 
pletion of his plan. They are all se- 
rious, devotional, and calculated to be 
useful, 


Apvice To Reticious INQUIRERS 
respecting some of the Difficulties 
arising from the present State of 
Society. By Rev. B sear Matheson, 
Durham. 


LittLe Fravk, THE Irish Boy, 
By Charlotte Elizabeth, Author of 
the System, a Tule of the West In- 
dies: 18mv. Price 1s.6d.—The bard 
of the Ouse long since said, 


‘© Fancy has sported all her powers away, 
In tales, in trifles, and in children’s play.” 


What would Cowper think of his own 
assertion, could he witness the tor- 
rents and floods of fictitious composi- 
tion which now inundate the country ? 
The author before us is certainly one 
of the best of our minor tale-writers, 
and Little Frank is not inferior to 
Allan M'‘Leod. It would be happy 
for wretched and degraded Ireland, if 
the principles inculeated in this story 
were diffused and spread through all 
the cabins of the sister-island. 


Tue State OF THE CURATES OF 
THE CauRCH OF ENGLAND; a Let- 
ter addressed to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in consequence 
of the Publication of the Rev. W. S. 
Gilly’s Hore Catechetica. By a 
Parish Priest. London: Nisbet. 1828. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS 
DavuGuHTER ON SERIOUS SupJects, 
designed for the Religious Improve- 
ment of Youth.—This little volume, 
having been by some cause mislaid, 
has not received that early notice 
which it merited. The worthy author 
has compressed much useful matter in 
a cheap and convenient compass. It 
is a work which a pious parent may 
safely put into the hand of one whom 
he longs to see in possession of that 
good part which cannot be taken away 
from her. 


Lectures To YounG Persons, 
on the Intellectual and Moral Powers 
of Man; the Existence, Character, 
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and Government of God; and the 
Evidence of Christianity. By the 
Rev. John Horsey. London: Leigh. 
1828. 8vo. pp. 254.—In the “ Reli- 
gious World. "—we dislike the ex- 
pression—but know none which will 
better convey our meaning ; few spec- 
tacles present more melanchaly con- 
siderations than an important and 
responsible position in the church of 
Christ, formerly occupied by one who 
was a great and shining light, and to 
whose memory almost all denomina- 
tions pay a tribute of grateful re- 
spect; filled by a successor totally 
opposed to him in those leading 
points which formed the prominent and 
most valuable features of his Chris- 
tian character. Alas! that the pulpit 
of a Doddridge should be occupied 
by a disciple of Socinus! Yet such 
was the author of the volume before 
us. Mr. Horsey was peculiarly noted 
for the amiableness of his disposition, 
and what, in the language of the 
world, is expressively, hut most un- 
theologically, termed goodness of 
heart; this, doubtless, contributed 
materially to the spread of his doc- 
trines among his congregation, parti- 
cularly the younger part, These Lec- 
tures, which are published by the 
family of the deceased, thongh pre- 
pared for the press before his death, 
were delivered to the pupils of the 
Academical Institution supported by 
the Trustees of the late William 
Coward, Esq. over which Mr. H. 
presided eight years. Much of the 
volume is, avowedly, a compilation ; 
and when the lecturer speaks of ‘a 
Farmer, a Price, and even a Priestly,” 
as ** among those to whom his obliga- 
tions were greatest,” there can be no 
difficulty in forming a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate of its value and utility. 
It is true that Christ is, once at least, 
spoken of as ‘our Saviour;” but 
how tame, how cold, how widely di- 
vergent from the spirit of orthodoxy, 
is the following passage! 


** The Christian religion bas existed for 
more than 1800 years—it derives its autho- 
rity from a person called Jesus Christ, 
who lived in Judea, and was crucified by 
Poutius Pilate, the Roman Governor. 
A short time after the death of its 
Founder, it was preached in the Roman 
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empire by a few ef his followers, and 
gained increasing credit and establish- 
ment, till at length it obtained a decided 
pre-eminence above the pagan religion and 
worship, which had prevailed there for 
many ages.”’—pp. 120, 121. 


Could the venerable author of the 
“Family Expositor.” return to this 
earth, and peruse these pages, how 
would his soul be grieved to see 
such food has been set before ‘‘ the 
young people who assembled at Castle- 
Hill Meeting, Northampton!” We 
will not dwell on so painful a theme, 
but are relieved to know that a pastor 
has succeeded Mr. H. who does not 
shunt declare the whole counsel of 
God. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


The Vestry and Cottage Library of Di- 
vinity.--Remarks on Independency and 
Presbyterianism, intended to promote 
Christian Union: and addressed to the 
Evangelical Professors of thuse two Sys- 
tems in England. By the Rev. Robert 
Hogg.--Matilda’s Birth Day, or the 
Grand Magic Lantern. A Tale for Youth. 
--A Volume of Sermons. By the Rev, 
W. F. Vance, Assistant Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row.-- Dialogues 
on Prophecy, Part X.--Will be published 
dan. 1, accompanied by a Hieroglyphic, 
with Scriptural Explanations, The Abo- 
mination of Desolation, or a Voice to the 
Jews, Philo-Judeans, and the People of 
God in Babylon. By T. Parkin.--The 
Christian Ministers’ Pocket Companion, 
containing Selections of the most striking 
passages relative to the Ministerial Office, 
Character, &c. from the works of eminent 
Authors, Ancient and Modern, 1 Vol. 
18mo. by W. Shuttleworth. This work 
is recommended by Drs. Boothroyd, 
Raffles, &c.—In one handsome Volume, 
i2mo. Scripture Balances, being a Selec- 
tion of the Promises and Threatenings of the 
Holy Scriptures, systematically arranged. 
By the Rev. J. Young, Author of Scrip- 
ture Lyre, &c.--Counsels and Cautions 
for Youth. By Rev. J. Thornton. 1 vol. 
18mo.—-Letters on Missions. By W. 
Swan, Mis-ionary at Selinginsk, with an 
Introductory Essay by William Orme, Se- 
cretary to the London Missionary Society. 
1 Vol. 12mo.--The Modern Martyr. By 
the Author of the Evangelical Rambler. 
2 Vols, 12mo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
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DIVISION AMONG THE QUAKERS IN 
AMERICA, 


(To the Editors. ) 


GENTLEMEN—As you have, in your Mis- 
cellany, evinced an interest in the facts 
relating to the lamentable division that 
has taken place among the Friends in 
America, and invited communications 
from the Friends in this country relative 
to the schism on that continent; I venture 
to offer, on their behalf, a reply to the 
statements of your correspondent F., 
which appeared in your number for Octo- 
ber, 1828. 

I cordially agree with your remark when 
you say, ‘‘ We deplore, and yet rejoice in 
the facts that have come to light. It was 
high time the parties should separate, as 
they are evidently at variance in the most 
important point.” This separation has 
relieved the right-hearted, among the 
Friends in America, from a burden that 
had oppressed them for some years past, 
and clogged their movements in their en- 
deayours to promote the cause of Apostolic 
Christianity. By the right-hearted I mean 
that part of the body which adheres to the 
original faith of the Friends, and is repre- 
sented in America by the Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, which has published a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘A Declaration of 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Philadelphia, respecting the Proceedings 
of those who have lately separated from 
the Society; and also showing the Con- 
trast between their Doctrines and those 
held by Friends.” This publication, which 
may be considered as an authorized docu- 
ment of the Society in America, you have 
before you, having produced from it part 
of your proofs of the Unitarianism of 
Elias Hicks; and this same Document 
might, 1 think, also have satisfactorily 
solved the question, which of the two par- 
ties approached the nearest to the doc- 
trines of the original Quakers, or Friends. 
Permit me to refer you to the extracts 
from George Fox, Robert Barclay, William 
Penn, and Richard Claridge, pp. 19, 20, 
and 28 to 30 of the above publication ; 
but more especially to the Declaration of 
Faith, published by the Society of Friends 
in 1693 ; these corresponding testimonies 
should, I conceive, have sufficed to re- 
move the doubt implied in your remark, 
«* Which of them are the best and most 
consistent Quakers we shall not say.” If 

N.S. Supp. 


it were necessary, numerous éxtracts 
of the same tenor might be produced from 
the writings of the early Friends, I shall, 
however, only adduce two more, one from 
Robert Barclay, and one from Richard 
Claridge. 

In a _ controversial tract, entitled, 
*¢ Truth cleared of Calumnies,” in answer 
to one William Mitchell, Robert Barclay 
writes as follows ; ‘*Thou sayest, Christ 
is alight, who communicateth light to all 
men, but where find you that the light 
communicated to all men is Christ him- 
self? We must not confound the light- 
giver with the light, or enlightening given. 
Answer. We do not confound them, but 
we must not separate them as you do; 
for where the light, or enlightening from 
Christ is, there is Christ himself; he is 
not separated from it, butis in it, and with 
it. We must not be so gross as to con- 
ceive that Christ enlightens men in such a 
way of outward distance as the body of 
the sun, being so many thousand miles 
above the clouds, enlightens our natural 
eyes, but comes not near us otherwise 
than by its influence and rays ; for Christ 
is near unto every one, no less than his 
influence, for in him we live, and move, 
and have our being. And this nearness 
of his unto all men, is more than that 
general presence, in respect whereof he 
abides with all the works of his hands, 
forasmuch as he is in them to enlighten 
them, that they may believe. John i. 9. 
compared with ‘verse 7.’’ —— Barclay's 
Works, Quarto Edition, p. 11. The 
work whence this extract is taken was 
published in 1670. The work whence 
the extracts from Barclay, in the Declara- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia are taken, is entitled, ‘* An Apology 
for the true Christian Divinity, as. the 
same is held forth and preached by the 
people called, in scorn, Quakers,” &c. 
and was published in 1676. 

My extract from Richard Claridge will 
relate to the Friends belief of the Holy 
Scriptures. He says, 

‘¢ We do sincerely and unfeignedly be- 
lieve the following propositions. 

“Ist, That the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament were not of any 
man’s private setting forth, but were 
given by the inspiration of God. 

*¢ 2d, That they do contain a clear 
and sufficieat declaration of all doctrines, 
in common to be believed, in order to 
eternal life and salvation. 

*¢3d, That the Holy Scriptures are 
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the best outward rule and standard of 
doctrine and practice. 

‘© Ath, That whatsoever, either doc- 
trine or practice, though under preten- 
sions to the immediate dictates and 
teachings of the Spirit, is contrary to 
the Holy Scriptures, ought to be rejected 
and disowned as false and erroneous; for 
* whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believéd as 
an Article of Faith.’ See Art. VI. of the 
Church of England, 

** 5th, That the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain the sayings or words of God; are 
divine writings, which claim the prece- 
dency of all others ; and we do esteem 
them as such ourselyes, and under this 
character recommend them to others. 

*¢ 6th, That there ever was, and is, a 
most sweet concord and harmony between 
the teachings of the Spirit and the testi- 
mony of the Holy Scriptures; and that 
there is no inconsistency or contradiction 
between the one and the other. 

*¢ 7th, That though the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal, and the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto 
4ll men, we do believe, that having the 
advantage of the Holy Scriptures, more is 
required of us than of those to whom 
they are not communicated ; for to whom 
much is given, from them much is re- 
quired. 

“8th, That as the Holy Scriptures have 
God alone for their author, so the Spirit 
of God alone is their certain and infalli- 
ble interpreter.”*—Tractatus Hierogra- 
phicas, or a Treatise of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by Richard Claridge. 

If you compare this extract from Cla- 
ridge with the Philadelphian extract from 
Barclay, page 19, you will perceive a per- 
feet coincidence between the two writers, 
Claridge wrote his Treatise on the Scrip- 
tures in 1710, but it was not published 
till 1724, after his decease. I mention 
these dates as affording proof of the unifor- 
mity of the sentiments of the Friends at 
different periods of their history. 

extracts from the works of the 
early Friends, in addition to those given 
in Philadelphia “ Declaration,” will, 





* “© Scripture nos nisi eo Spiritu intelli- 
gend@ sunt oi Scripte sunt.. The Scriptures 
are not to be understood, but by the same 
Spirit by which they were written.” Luther, 
Tom. ii. 309, a. 

«© Spiritus requiritur ad totam Scripturam, 
et ad quamilibet ejus partem intelligendam, 
The Spirit is vendtrel to the endnitaed 
ing of the whole Scripture, and of every 
part thereof. Ibid, Tom. iii. 169. a.’” 
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I hope, remove any remaining doubts 
with respect to a similarity of sentiment 
between the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and the original Friends, or Quakers. 

Some of the causes of the woful de- 
parture of so large a body of the Friends 
in America from the Apostolic faith, as 
professed by their forefathers, are honestly 
detailed in page 5 of the Philadelphia 
“ Declaration,” to which I refer you. 
If ‘*a body of learned ministers,” or 
‘© a separate and educated ministry” 
would have preserved the Friends from 
this lamentable defection from the Apos- 
tolic faith, it would have evinced its effi- 
cacy by preserving the Protestant churches 
in Germany from the infidel system of 
Antisupernaturalism, or Neologism, and 
by preserving the Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches of this kingdom from the in- 
roads of Unitarianism. Indeed all Eccle- 
siastical History rises in proof, that neither 
learning nor ignorance of the subtilty of 
the schools can afford any security against 
the encroachments of irreligion and in- 
fidelity. They are of themselves equally 
powerless in producing that faith in Christ 
which overcomes the world. Every men- 
tal acquirement must be sanctified by being 
laid at the foot of the cross, and placed 
in obeisance to a child-like dependence on 
Christ alone for salvation from the power, 
as well as from the guilt of sin; other- 
wise intellectual talents are more likely to 
lead to Neologism and Unitarianism, if 
not to open infidelity, than to the hum- 
bling religion of the Gospel, whieh abases 
the pride of man, and Jays its laurels in 
the dust. . 

About twenty-eight years since an at- 
tempt was made to disseminate Unitarian- 
ism among the Friends in this nation, 
but it happily proved an abortive at- 
tempt, as it terminated in the disown- 
ment by the Society of those who 
made it. For your information of the 
present state of opinion among the Friends 
of Great Britain, and of its coincidence 
with the opinion of their ancestors, I 
send you two small works; the first is 
entitled, ‘* The Principles of Religion as 
professed the Society of Christians, 
usually called Quakers; written for the 
Instruction of their Youth, and for the 
information of Strangers. By Henry Tuke.” 
The title of the second is, “A Brief 
View of the Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion, as professed by the Society of 
Friends; in the form of Question and 
Answer, for the Instruction of Youth. 
By John Bevans.” 

Having thus attempted to give you 
satisfactory information of the opinion of 
the Friends, ancient and modern, I shalt 
next proceed to examine the accusations 
which F. has preferred against the ortho- 
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dox friends in America. The first charge 
against them is, that they endeavoured 
** to establish a written creed, which was 
to serve as an uuerring test of fellowship,” 
and which those, who subscribed not, 
were rendered, we suppose, obnoxious to 
the anathemas to which the dissentients 
from an older creed are held subject. This 
charge, when compared with the facts of 
the case, as given in page 8, of the Phila- 
delphia ‘ Declaration,” only shows the 
ingenuity of the writer, in distorting facts 
to calumniate those whom he evidently 
delighteth not to honour; “ certain con- 
troversial essays were printed in a perio- 

dical paper at Wilmington, Delaware, ap- 

pearing to be written in the name of the 

Society, but which contained sentiments 

incompatible with those it had always heid 

and professed.”” The Philadelphia Meet- 

ing for Sufferings, considered it to be their 
duty to counteract this attempt to misre- 

present the faith of the Society, they, 

therefore, passed a resolution to print and 

distribute among the Friends an essay on 

their original faith, in the language of 
their earliest writers. 

The title of this Essay was, ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Writings of Primitive Friends, 
concerning the Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Published by direc- 
tion of the Meeting for Sufferings held ia 
Philadelphia,” 

When erroneous sentiments, in the name 
of the Society, were promulgated in print, 
the Meeting for Sufferings were only per- 
forming their duty as a standing committee 
of the Yearly Meeting, appointed to act on 
its behalf, in the intervals between its sit- 
tings, by watching over, and guarding the 
interests of the Society; when they pub- 
licly maintained the original faith of the 
Society, in opposition to false brethren, 
who were endeavouring to subvert the 
same. The senseless clamour that has 
been raised against their conduct, only 
enhances their merit, as it shows that no 
fear of obloquy and reproach could deter 
them from the performance of an impera- 
tive duty. They only did what the early 
Friends had done under similar circum- 
stances. Two instances occurred “in the 
same year, Ist, The Introduction to the 
Declaration of their Faith, published by 
the Society of Friends in 1693, shows that 
its object was similar to’that of the Phi- 
ladelphia Meeting for Sufferings. It is 
as follows : — 

«* The Christian Doctrine, and the So- 
ciety of the People called Quakers, 
cleared, &c. 

** Whereas divers accounts have been 
lately published in print, of some late 
divisions and disputes between some per- 
sons, under the name of Quakers, in Penn- 
sylvania, about several fundamental doc- 
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trines of the Christian faith, (as pretended 
by one party,) which being particularly 
mentioned, and thereupon occasion very 
unduly taken by our adversaries, to re- 
proach both the Christian ministry, and 
the whole budy of the people coumonly 
called Quakers, and their holy Christian 
profession, both in England and else- 
where, &c. &c. 

** We are therefore tenderly concerned 
for @uth’s sake, in bebalf of the said 
people, to use our just endeavours to re- 
move the reproach, and all causeless 
jealousies concerning us, touching the 
doctrines of Christianity, or any of 
them pretended (or supposed) to be in 
question in the said division ; ia relation 
whereunto we do, in the fear of God, and 
in simplicity and plainness of his trath 
received, solemnly and sincerely declare 
what our Christian belief and profession 
has been, and still is, in respect to Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son of God, his 
suffering, death, resurrection, glory, 
light, power, great day of judgment, &c.” 
Sewell’s History of the People called 
Quakers, 3d. edit. 8vo. Vol. il. p 542. 
Then follows the passage quoted, page 30, 
of the Philadephia Declaration. 

2d, The Friends, or Quakers, having been 
charged with some Svcinian notions, to 
reader them odious to Government, they 
drew up a short Confession of Faith, which 
was presented to the Parliament, in Decem- 
ber in the same year, To come nearer to our 
own times, the London Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, about forty years back, published a 
Summary of the History, Doctrine, and 
Discipline of the Society of Friends, the 
eleventh edition of which work was print- 
ed in 1824. Sufficient has been advanced 
to prove that the ‘‘ consistent Quakers,” 
whether ancient or modern, have never 
been deterred by the sensitive alarms which 
agitate our modern Unitarian innovators 
from a bold and public avowal of their 
Christian faith ; that they never imagined 
that, by publishing such confessions of 
their faith, they were ‘‘ striking with one 
fell swoop at the root of Quakerism.” 

The last subject of accusation that is 
preferred by F. against the orthodox 
Friends of America, originated in the con- 
duct of the two parties towards each 
other. It is a subject on which F. expatiates 
with all the exultation of a victor ovér his 
fallen foe. He has obviously selected it as 
the best calculated to affix the greatest 
stigma or disgrace upon the orthodox, 
Fully to repel this attack by evidence, 
would require a reference and quota- 
tions from documents, which would ex- 
tend this communication beyond the limits 
you can assiga to itin your publication. I 
shall therefore endeavour to state, as con- 
cisely as possible, the facts of the case, 
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taking care only to advance what could, if 
necessary, be corroborated by the most un- 
questionable evidence ; I shall first give 
the accusation of F. in the language of 
his friend. 

*¢ The orthodox,”’ he says, ‘‘ were deter- 
mined, with a worldly-mindedness which, 
in theory, is wholly at variance with the 
principles of the Society, to hold fast, and 
appropriate exclusively to themselves, 
that which of right belonged not unto Them, 
asa partof the Society, but to the So- 
ciety generally. One of these contested 
properties was the ground for the burial 
of the dead, a spot made sacred, as the 
depository of some of their esteemed 
members, who had left this state of trial 
for that of their eternal repose or reward. 
To this last sanctuary of mortality have the 
orthodox, since they have assumed the 
exclusive pussession of the spot referred 
to, refused the admission and depository of 
a departed brother, who was not supposed 
to be of their creed. An instance of this 
kind has but rarely occurred in the history 
of Protestantism. It partakes more of 
the bigotry and superstition of the dark 
ages, or the ignorance, the deplorable ig- 
norance, of those countries exclusively 
Catholic, and which have not yet emerged 
from the chains of slavery and barbarism, 
than of the genius of true religion, whose 
original bond was brotherhood, benevo- 
lence, &c. The self-elected judges of 
conscience, however, chose to proscribe, 
condemn, and exclude. The body of a here- 
tic was not to pollute their sanctified soil.” 

Strange as it may appear to you, and to 
every other reader of the foregoing philippic, 
itis not more strange than true, that the 
dispute alluded to in the above passage, 
did not originate in any question of right 
with respeet to property, but in an exer- 
cise of church authority, by the Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, over a subordi- 
nate, that is, one of its monthly meetings, 
the exercise of which authority is opposed 
as irregular by the Monthly Meeting. It 
will be proper to remark, for the reader’s 
information, that the discipline and church 
government of the Society of Friends, is 
exercised by monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings, so called from the period 
at which they meet. Individuals are ame- 
nable for their conduct to the monthly 
mee‘ing of which they are members; the 
monthly is subordinate to the quarterly, 
and the quarterly to the yearly meeting. 
If the decision of any of the subordinate 
meetings give dissatisfaction, the party or 
parties dissatisfied may appeal from their 
decision to that of the yearly meeting; 
the decision of this last meeting, as the 
supreme authority, is in every case fina). 

Before the events transpired to which I 
am about to advert, the Philadelphia Quar- 
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terly Meeting consisted of nine monthly 
meetings, four of which were out of, and 


five within the city. It appears that the 
property in the city, which belongs to the 
Society of Friends, is invested in Trus- 
tees, who hold it in trust for those mem- 
bers of the Society who live within the 
city, to whom it exclusively belongs; one 
part of this property consists of a burial 
ground, called the Western Burial Ground. 
One peculiarity would attach to this 
ground, which would not attach to the 
meeting-houses, that the benefits or use 
of it extended equally to every member of 
the Society who lived in the city; conse- 
quently the Committee that was appointed 
to have the oversight of the ground, and 
to keep the erections and boundary walls in 
repair, consisted of ten persons, being two 
members of each of the five monthly meet- 
ings in the city, andeach of the said monthly 
meetings, also appointed a Committee, 
called a Burial Committee, which gave 
out orders to the superintendant of the 
ground for the interment of their de- 
ceased members ; the object of their orders 
was to prevent the interment of persons 
who had no right to the ground. The 
four monthly meetings without the city 
had no such committee, because their mem- 
bers had no right ofinterment in the ground. 

Of the nine Monthly Meetings within 
the compass of the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, all of them appear to have 
been preserved from the contagion of 
Unitarian unbelief and disaffection, with 
the exception of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. The Hicksite party having 
failed in a strenuous and pre-concerted 
attempt to gain the ascendancy at the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, which was 
held in the fourth month (April), 1827, 
publicly avowed their intention to sepa- 
rate from the orthodox, or genuine part 
of the Society. Consistently with this 
avowed intention, about a week after the 
close of that Yearly Meeting, Green Street 
Monthly Meeting declared itself indepen- 
dent of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing. This act of insubordination and 
contempt for the discipline and good 
order of the Society, was followed by a 
dissolution of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting by that Quarterly Mceting, and 
the Members of Green Street Meeting 
were joined to the Monthly Meeting of the 
Northern District. ‘The Burial Com- 
mittee of Green Street Monthly Meeting 
necessarily ceased to exist upon the dis- 
solution of the Meeting for which it 
acted; its functions being transferred 
to the Burial Committee of the Northern 
District Monthly Meetings, to which 
Committee the Friends of Green Street 
were in future to apply for orders for 
interment; for “the Members of the 
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Meeting laid down (or dissolved), re- 
tained their rights and interest in the 
property; but they must claim and ex- 
ercise them through the Meeting to which 
they are joined, that is, through the 
Northern District Meeting. 

The spirit of insubordination and dis- 
organisation which influenced the Mem- 
bers of Green Street Meeting, made them 
deny the power of the Quarterly Meeting 
to dissolve their Meetings. Ifthe Quar- 
terly Meeting had acted irregularly and 
exceeded its authority, the Green Street 
Meeting had its remedy; it ‘might have 
appealed from the decision of the Quar- 
terly to that of the Yearly Meeting ; by 
not availing itself of the right of appeal, 
it gave validity to the act of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, by which it was put down 
or dissolved. It may indeed call itself 
a Monthly Meeting, it may perform the 
functions of a Monthly Meeting; but it 
has, by its own conduct, dissolved its con- 
nexion with the Society of Friends, and 
is therefore no longer a Monthly Meet- 
ing of that Society; and such of its 
Members as approve of and join in its 
act of separation, have forfeited the rights 
they previously had as Members of that 
Society, and consequently their right 
to interment in the Western Burial 
Ground. Did the Philadelphia Friends, 
however, refuse this right to false brethren, 
who had attempted to subvert the faith 
of the Society? No; they had learned 
a better lesson from their Divine Master ; 
they returned good for evil, their zeal 
was only directed against attempts to 
undermine the faith of the Gospel. When 
these attempts ceased with the final 
breath, so far were they from refusing 
to the mortal remains a quiet repose in 
their burial ground, that the Burial Com- 
mittee of the Northern District Meeting 
repeatedly offered orders for interment to 
the parents and relatives of the de- 
ceased, and the Members of Green Street 
Meeting knew, that “* orders for the 
peaceable, and quiet, and regular inter- 
ment of their dead, free from any charge, 
have always awaited their acceptance ;’’ 
or as Judge King expresses it, ‘* were 
always in readiness for them,’ and the 
facts I have stated are confirmed by this 
judge, whose opinion F. s0 much lauds. 

Sufficient has been advanced to prove, 
that the Philadelphia Friends neither 
wished nor made any attempt to deprive 
the Members of Green Street Meeting of 
their right to the Western Burial Ground, 
since they bad the same access to it for 
the interment of their dead as any otber 
Friends of Philadelphia ; in some other 
cause, therefore, must have originated 
the attempt, to take a forcible pos- 
session of the burial ground, as described 
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by F. The conduct pursued by Green 
Street Meeting and its Members will 
assist to develop this cause, The first 
fact, is the stern refusal by its Members 
of the orders for interment offered to 
them by the Burial Committee of the 
Northern District Meeting. ‘ Not even 
the scenes of the chamber of death could 
soften the determination of party spirit. 
*1I would sooner bury the child in 
my garden,’ was the answer of a near 
and aged relative to an application of 
this kind.”’—‘‘ The ground of the re- 
fusal of these orders,”’ says Judge King, 
** by the Members of Green Street Meet- 
ing, was, that the receipt of them from 
the Northern District Meeting involved 
an admission of the regularity of the 
doings of the Quarterly Meeting.”’ 

The next step they took was to present 
to the superintendent of the burial 
ground, orders for interment from the 
Jate Burial Committee of the dissolved 
Monthly Meeting, orders which they 
knew he could not recognize, and that 
consequently he must close the gate of 
the burial ground against interment under 
such orders; for this opposition to their 
resistance to the authority of the Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting they were prepared, 
and forced their way into the ground, 
by scaling the walls with ladders, and 
breaking open the fastenings of the gate. 
As the Philadelphia Friends patiently 
endured this outrage, the separatists were 
encouraged to commit the further out- 
rage of taking a forcible possession of 
the ground, by breaking down the wall, 
and fixing in ita gate for their separate 
ingress and egress, which step being re- 
sisted by the Philadelphia Friends, who 
took measures to prevent its recurrence, 
brought the case before Judge King. 
Your limits will not permit me to dis- 
cuss the merits of the decision of Judge 
King, or it might be proved that it was 
not supported by the legal opinions and 
authorities quoted by him. 

The general facts of the case are be- 
fore you ; from them it clearly appears, 
that the Unitarian Monthly Meeting of 
Green Street did not contend for the 
rights of its Members to interment in the 
Western Burial Ground, which was never 
denied them; but for its recognition by 
the Philadelphia Fricnds, as a regular 
Monthly Meeting of the Society, in oppo- 
sition to the decision of their Quarterly 
Meeting. This is a question which in- 
volves the religious privileges of every 
Christian community. For are not these 
privileges infringed upon, when a Cbris- 
tian Society, for the exercise of them, is 
made amenable to aeourt of law? 

How far the decision of Judge King 
has encouraged the Seceders in a repeti- 
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tion of such outrages as that committed 
by Green Street Meeting, to get into 
their possession the property of the 
Friends, I pretend not to determine ; 
but the fact is, that at a Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Stillwater, in Ohio, the 
Seceders ‘* broke the windows of the 
meeting-house, took the doors off the 
hinges, and committed personal injuries 
upon Friends.” And afterwards, at the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, held in the 9th 
month (September) last, at Mount Plea- 
sant Mecting-house, they rushed to the 
table where the clerk was seated, and 
transacting the business of the meeting, 
and used such violence in forcing him 
and his assistant from their seats by the 
table, that they broke the table in pieces, 
and the clerk was so severely crushed 
as to be confined to his bed for some 
time. Such are the fruits of the spirit 
that influences the Unitarian Seceders in 
America, and our Saviour has declared, 
*¢ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Compressed as my statement is, I feel 
that full justice has not been done to 
the subject; but facts have, I hope, been 
advanced, sufficient to prove, that the 
charge preferred by F. against the Friends 
of Philadelphia, respecting the burial 
ground, is a mere pretence to calumniate 
them ; that the real cause of offence was 
neither more nor less than the energetic 
step taken by the Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting in opposition to Unitarian in- 
novation, by putting down or dissolving 
one of its Monthly Meetings, which had, 
by its conduct, set at defiance the rules 
and discipline of the Society of Friends. 
3d of 12th Month, 1828, ZETA. 


AMERICAN PLAN OF BENEVOLENCE RE- 
COMMENDED TO ENGLISH CHURCHES, 


To the Secretary of the Religious Tract 
Suciety. 
Sunderland, Nov. 1, 1828. 

It was with peculiar pleasure I read 
your account in the Tract Magazine, of 
the interesting efforts of the American 
Tract Society, and the exertions oy its 
behalf, of the example having been imi- 
tated by three English congregations ; 
and also the Appeal to the British 
Churches on behalf of the Religious Tract 
Society. It is with the greatest pleasure 
I inform you that the example and the 
appeal have not been in vain. 

Some of the ladies connected with the 
congregation assembling in Bethel Chapel, 
Sunteriand, read the » anal to which I 
have referred, and were excited by its 
perusal, (particularly by that which refers 
to the ladies of the American churches 
raising such a sum as constituted their 
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ministers Directors of the Society,) so us 
to be provoked unto love and good works. 
It became a question, “Can we do any 
thing like this ?’” which was answered by 
**try :”’ and, like the leaven in the meal, 
it soon worked its way until the whole 
was leavened. They immediately set to 
work, gathered together the mites of the 
people, and, in a very little time, accom- 
plished their object ; and now, at their 
request, I remit you ten guineas, request- 
ing you will constitute our worthy and 
highly esteemed pastor, the Rev. Thomas 
Stratten, a Life Member of the Religious 
Tract Society. 

Are there not one hundred congrega- 
tions in England who have counected with 
them twenty-one ladies, whose zeal for 
the cause of God, and whose love for 
the circulation of Religious Tracts are 
equal to the Americans, and whose respect 
for their ministers it wonld be an insult 
to them to question. Let them now 
come forward aad evidence their love and 
zeal for God, and show their respect for 
their ministers, by following the example 
set them. Let them divide their respective 
congregations into twenty-one districts, 
and collect from each district ten shillings, 
and immediately constitute their respective 
ministers Directors of the Society. By 
this means upwards of One Thousand 
Pounds would be collected, which would 
augment the funds, enable the Committee 
to carry their plans into execution, dis- 
tribute many thousand tracts, and, by the 
Vlessing of God, the cause of Satan 
would be weakened, the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom promoted, and the 
blessed and happy day brought near, when 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 
Praying that the blessing of God may 
rest upon the Society, 

I am yours, &c. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE UNITED 
COMMITTEE, 


This effective association, which was 
appointed by the various Dissenting Bodies 
to conduct their application to Parliament, 
for the Repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, held their fina] meeting at the 
King’s Head Tavern, Poultry, on Monday, 
Dec. 15, Henry Weymowh, Esq. in the 
Chair; when it was 

** Resolved Unanimously, — That al- 
though this Committee abstained during 
the late application to Parliament, from 
any coalition with other applicants, they 
cannot separate without expressing their 
earnest desire that for the entire abolition 
of all laws interfering with the rights of 
conscience, and attaching civil disabilities 
to religious faith and worship.” 
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ATREDALE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 


This Institution, for the education of 
Ministers of the Congregational denomi- 
nation, was founded about thirty years 
ago by the late E. Hanson, Esq., a native 
of Northowram, then resident in London, 
and under the able and unremitting super- 
intendence of a Tutor, the Rev. William 
Vint, it has risen from small and humble 
beginnings, to considerable importance 
and usefulness. This valuable Institution, 
hitherto located in the village of Idle, is 
about to be established in a more conve- 
nient situation, and on a permanent basis, 
through the pious munificence of an excel- 
lent lady in Bradford, a member of the 
Rev. T. Taylor’s congregation there,—and 
an eligible site, admirably adapted to the 
erection of an Academy-house, forms a 
part of one of the estates devoted to this 
object. At a meeting of its Constituents 
and Friends, held by appointment, in the 
School-room of the Independent Chapel, 
Horton Lane, Bradford, on Wednesday, 
November 5, 1828, Samuel Hodgson, 
Esq. of Halifax, in the Chair: 

A brief but comprehensive statement of 
the present circumstances of the Academy 
was presented by the Rev. William Vint, 
after which the Resolutions which follow, 
were proposed and seconded by the 
Rev. Messrs. R. Pool, J. Scott, J. 
Barling, R. W. Hamilton, H. Bean, J. 
Harper, J. White, T. Scales, T. Taylor, 
and Messrs. J. Garnett, G. Rawson, and 
J. Sugden, and unanimously adopted :-— 

“1. That it is the opinion of this 
Meeting, that it will materially contribute 
to promote the future interests of Aire- 
dale College, to remove it from Idle to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Brad- 
ford. 

«© 2, That Mrs. Bacon having liberally 
promised to give, unconditionally, an 
estate, the annual rental of which is 
£50, and offered to give another estate, 
worth £1,500, on condition that the 
friends of the Institution subscribe £1,500 
in order to erect buildings on that estate, 
fer the accommodation of the Tutor and 
Students, this meeting cheerfully accepts 
the terms of Mrs. Bacon’s liberal offer. 

**3, That Subscriptions be procured 
without loss of time, towards the erection 
of buildings for the Institution, on Mrs. 
Bacon’s Estate, in the vicinity of Brad- 
ford, after it has been vested in Trustees, 
according to the provisions of the Act of 
Mortmain. 

*< 4, That as soon as £1,500. have been 
subscribed, Mrs. Bacon be respectfully in- 
formed of the amount of subscriptions, 
in order that the Deed of Gift may be 
prepared without delay. 

8, That the grateful acknowledg- 
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ments of this Meeting be presented to 
Mrs. Bacon, for her distinguished gene- 
rosity, and that the Rev. W. Vint, and the 
Rev. T. Taylor be requested to communi- 
cate the same, 

‘© 6, That the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Rev. W. Vint, for the 
lively interest taken by him in the general 
welfare of our Institution, and especially 
for his prompt and active attention to the 
business which has called us together this 
morning. 

“*7, That the thanks of this Meeting 
be given to the Chairman, for his valuable 
services on this occasion.” 

Deputations were then appointed to the 
leading towns of the North, to solicit 
contributions; and from their number, 
wealth, and liberality, we hope that the 
required sum will be immediately obtained. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, the 6th of August, 
the Rev. Josiah Jones, late of the New- 
port Pagnel Evangelical Institution, was 
ordained pastor of the Independent church 
and congregation at Carnarvon; the Rev. 
D. James, Rhosmeirch, introduced the 
interesting services by reading the Scrip- 
ture and prayer; the Rev. W. Griffiths, 
of Holyhead, delivered the introductory 
discourse, founded on Acts xiv. 27, 28; 
the usual questions were asked by the 
Rev. W. Williams, of Wern ; the ordi- 
nation prayer by the Rev. D. Griffiths, 
of Bethel; the Rev. T. Jones, of St, 
George, addressed the minister, from 
2 Cor. vi. 4; and the Rev. A. Jones, of 
Bangor, preached to the people, from 
Heb, xiii. 18; the Rev. W. Hughes, of 
Sharon, concluded by prayer. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, at the 
Calvinistic Methodist’s Chapel, which 
was kindly lent on the occasion, after 
prayer by the Rev. T. Lewis, of Pwilhely, 
sermons were delivered by the Rev. 
Messrs. J. Roberts, of Capel Garnon, 
and Rev. W. Williams, of Wern, from 
Hos. xiv. 13; and Rom. xv.15. Sermons 
were also delivered in the evening, by 
Rev. W. Morris, of Nebo, and W. Wil- 
liams, of Blackburn Academy, 

On Tuesday, the 12th of August, 1828, 
the Rev. R. Gibbs, late of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, was publicly recognised Pastor of 
the church and congregation at Bethel 
Chapel, Darlington. The Rev. James 
Matheson, of Durham, stated the nature 
and advantage of a Christian church ; the 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, delivered 
a solemnly impressive charge to the mi- 
nister, from 1 Tim. iv. 15. ‘ Give thyself 
wholly to them ;”’ the Rev. J. Eagleton, of 
Huddersfield, offered the general prayer, 
and preaclied to the people from Rev. ii. 7. 
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‘« He that hath an ear let him hear what 
the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
The devotional parts of the services were 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Pemile, 
Sample, Long, Chamberlain, Jackson, 
Thornton, and Hunter. 

“ August 27th, 
Reeve, of Hackney Academy, was or- 
dained over the Independent church at 
Hales Owen, lately under the charge of 
the Rev. Mr. Evans. The Rev. G. Red- 
ford delivered the introductory discourse 
on the nature of a Christian church, and 
asked the usual questions; the Rev. Dr. 
Ross, of Kidderminster, offered up the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. Mr. Collison, 
the Tutor of Hackney Academy, delivered 
the charge. The sermon to the people 
was preached by the Rev. J. A. James, of 
Birmingham, in the evening. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 24, Mr. William 
Henry Wiffen, was ordained as minister of 
the Independent church and congregation 
assembling at Thame, Oxfordshire; the 
Rev. Mr. Owen, of Maidenhead, having 
introduced the service by reading and 
prayer, the Rev. Mr. Harris, of Wal- 
lingford, kindly undertook the part 


allotted to the Rev. Mr. Wilkins, of 
Abingdon, (whose services were pre- 
vented by a painful domestic calamity,) 
and gave a concise view of a Christian 


church, and proposed the usual questions ; 
the ordination prayer, accompanied with 
imposition of hands, was offered by the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison, of Wooburn ; after 
which an impressive charge, founded on 
Jeremiah i. 9, 10, was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Gunn, of Aylesbury. In the 
evening, from 1 Thess. v. 25, ‘* Brethren 
pray for us,” the Rev. Mr. Harris, of 
Wallingford, addressed the church and 
congregation; the Rev. Messrs. Allen, 
Caterer, Tyler, and Sugden, engaged in 
the other parts of these interesting ser- 
vices, 

The building is a new erection, and 
was opened for divine worship Oct. 4th, 
1827. Many families have embraced the 
opportunity offered of hearing the Gos- 
pel, and the place is numerously attended. 
The church and congregation have libe- 
rally assisted towards liquidating the 
debt; but as a considerable sum still 
remains unpaid, the minister indulges 
the hope, that his application to the 
religious public will be attended with suc- 
cess. The place is invested in the hands 
of trustees. The case is strongly recom- 
mended by the neighbouring ministers, 
and has been signed by the London Board. 
There is a large and flourishing Sunday 
School connected with the chapel. 

On Weduesday, October 15, 1828, the 
Rev. James Medcalf was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the Independent 
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church at Blackpoo), in the Fylde, Lan- 
cashire. The Rev. J. Anyon, of Ingle- 
white, introduced the service with read- 
ing and prayer; Rev. W. Morgan, of 
Elswick, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the usual questions ; 
Rev R. M. Griffiths, of Kirkham, de- 
livered the charge from 2 Tim iv. 5. 
** Make full proof of thy ministry ;” 
Rev. D. Edwards, of Elswick, offered the 
ordination prayer, aud preached to the 
people from Phil. ii. 29. 

Blackpool is a fashionable watering- 
place on the western coast. Its destitute 
state, as regarded the means of grace, 
early excited the sympathy of the County 
Union. Accordingly itinerants were 
employed to labour in it, and its neigh- 
bourhood, who, by the divine blessing, so 
far succeeded, that a convenient place 
of worship is erected for its accommoda- 
tion, and that of the many dissenting 
visitors who frequent the place in the 
bathing season. Mr. Medcalf labours 
there with an increasing prospect of use- 
fulness. The people have recently exerted 
themselves, in order, if possible, to do 
without pecuniary aid from the Union. 

On the 16th of October, the Rev. Isaac 
Caterer was ordained as pastor over the 
Independent church of Christ at Peppard, 
Oxon. Rev. Mr. Bubier, of Reading, 
commenced. Rev. J. Harrison, of Woo- 
burn, delivered the introductory discourse, 
gave the nature of a Christian church, 
and asked the usual questions. Ordina- 
tion prayer, Rev. A. Douglas, of Reading. 
Rev. J. Sherman, of Reading, preached 
to the people. “Rev. Messrs. Owen of 
Maidenhead, Howes of Goring, and 
Bolton of Henley, engaged in prayer. 
Rev. J. Hinton, of Reading, preached in 
the evening. Rev. J. Walker, who died in 
April last, had been the honourable pas- 
tor for above thirty years. 

Mr. Edwards, a respectable farmer, who 
has for many years preached the Gospel 
in numerous villages of Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire, having raised a small 
Christian society at the Rock, near 
Bewdley, and provided the rustic con- 
gregation with a place of worship at his 
own expense, and upon his own estate, 
was publicly ordained as their pastor on 
Wednesday, Oct. 22, 1828. Mr. Reeve, 
of Halesowen, commenced the interesting 
services of the day by reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer; Mr. Davies, of Stour- | 
bridge, delivered a discourse on the na- 
ture of a Christian church; Mr. Dawson, 
of Dudley, asked the usual questions, 
and .offered up the ordination prayer; 
Dr. Ross, of Kidderminster, addressed 
the charge to the minister; aud Mr. 
Redford, of Worcester, preached to the 


people. 











